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SPECIMENS 



NEWSPAPEH LITERATURE. 



MASSACHUSETTS CENTINEL. 

A MEMOIR of the gentleman, whft was one of the 
original proprietors of this paper, and who was the sole 
owner and conductor of it for more than forty years, 
may very properly precede any notices of the paper 
itself. It is regretted by all, who knew that gentleman, 
that he left no manuscript record of any of the incidents 
of his variegated life. The scanty materials, from which 
the following biographical sketch has been compiled, are 
chiefly recollections of things stated by himself, at vari- 
ous times, in the couree of social and familiar communi- 
cation. In the Centinel itself, however, may be found 
the most faithful portrait of its editor, as a public charac- 
ter. His private virtues are laid up in the memories of 
the friends and familiar acquaintances, who have survived 
him, and will be forgotten only when friendship, memory, 
and reflection shall have become extinct. 

Benjamin Russell was bom in Boston, in the month 
of September, 1761. His father was John Russell, — 

VOL. n. 1 
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a MASSACHUSETTS CENTINEL. 

a descendant from the Rev. John Russell, who was bora 
in England, came to Massachusetts when quite a youth, 
and was afterwards pastor of the First Baptist Church 
in Boston. Benjamin was also related, on the maternal 
side, to Ezekiel Cheeier celebiated as a master of the 
Boston Latin School and to the Rev. Jeremy Belknap, 
the accomplished hibtonin of New-Hampshire, and the 
author of "American Biography." His father was a 
mason by trade. He died 1 1 1778, when the subject of 
this memoir was seventeen yeirs old. 

When quite a child Rus ell w is noted for a remark- 
ably retentive memory and more than ordinary facility 
in learning the ta^k'. piescnbed by his teacher. He 
was placed at the public school taught by Master Car- 
ter, whose aptness m teaching and mildness of discipline 
were somewhat celebrated Nothing was then taught in 
the common schools of Boston but the simplest elements 
of education. The tasks, that Russeli had to perform, 
embraced nothing hut easy lessons in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. While yet a school-boy he was in the 
habit of frequenting the printing-office of Isaiah Thomas, 
where he acquired considerable facility in setting types, 
and where, probably, he learned quite as much as at 
school. 

I have heard Russell relate many anecdotes of his 
boyhood, of which the following is one, and, as near as 
can be recollected, in hb own words : — 

It was a part of my duty as aa assislant in flie domestic affairs of 
flie family, to have the care of the cow. One evening, after it was 
quite dark, I was driving the cow to her pasturage, — the common. 
Passing by the burial-ground, adjoining the Stone Chapel, I saw several 
lighls that appeared to he springing from the earth, among the graves, 
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BENJAMIN BtrSSELL 3 

and immediately Binkiag again to the gronnd, or expiring. To my 
yonng imagination, tb^ea ligtits could be nothing but gliosis. I left the 
cow to find her way to the common, or wherever else she pleased, and 
ran home at my ntniost Speed. HaTing told my father the cause of my 
fright, as well as I was able, while in such a state of terror and agita. 
tion, he took me by the hand and led me direeily to the spot, where the 
supposed ghosts were still leaping and playing their pranks imar the 
surface of the ground. My hair rose on end, and seemed to lift my bat 
from my head. My flesh was chilled through to my Yery bones. I 
trembled so that I could scarcely walk. Still my father continned rap- 
idly marching towards the spot fliat inspired mo with so mnch terror. 
When lo I there was a sexton, up to his shoulders in a grave, throwing 
out, as he proeeeded in dig^ng, bones aad fragments of rotten cofSos. 
The phosphorus in the decaying wood, blended with ^e peculiar state 
of the atmosphere, presented the appearance that had completely un- 
strung my nerves, and lei'iified me beyond description. I was never 
afterwards troubled with the fear of ghosts. 

Oa the morniag of the memorable Nineteenth of 
April, 1775, it became Icoown throughout tlie town that 
a detachment of the Britisli troops had crossed the ferry 
the night before, and were on tlieir niarcli to Concord, 
intending to destroy the military stores at that place. 
About eight o'clock, another detachment, under Lord 
Percy bad paraded in Tremoni-street, and were immedi- 
ately in motion, towards Roxbury. The whole town 
was in agitation. As soon as the customary morning 
prayer had been offered in tlie school, (the school-house 
near the head of School-street,) Master Carter said, — 
" Boys, the war 's begun, and you may run." Russell, 
with several other boys near his age, followed the de- 
tachment through Roxbury and Brookline to Cambridge. 
The troops proceeded on towards Concord, with the 
intent of aiding and supporting the detachment, which 
preceded them the night before. The boys spent the 
day, amusing themselves, on Cambridge common, intend- 
ing to follow the soldiers into Boston on their return. 
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4 MASSACHUSETTS 

The bridge over Charles River in Cambridge was taken 
up, or rendered impassable, during the day, and when 
the British army returned from their expedition about 
dusk, there was no way of getting into Boston but by 
the ferry. The boys from Boston attempted to follow 
them, but found it impracticable, and they were thus 
shut out from their homes. All intercourse between 
Boston and the country was prohibited by orders of the 
British commander, and his orders were rigidly enforced. 
Russell and his companions were unprovided with the 
means of subsistence, and had no resource but to solicit 
food and shelter, which were provided for them by the 
selectmen and other citizens of Cambridge. 

The miiitia of New-England soon began to assemble 
from all directions, and several of these vagrant "lads 
attached themselves to the officers, — not by regular en- 
listment, but informally, as waiters, or errand-boys, per- 
forming various services of usefulness and convenience. 
In this way Russell hung around the army, for more than 
three months, having no intercourse with his parents. 

From the summit of Prospect-Hill he saw the memora- 
ble contest of the Seventeenth of June, on Breed's 
Hill, and the conflagration, which laid in ashes the 
beautiful village of Charlestown, He used frequently 
to describe with a distinctness of detail, for which he 
was remarkable, the movements of the troops from Cam- 
bridge across the narrow neck of land, which it was 
necessary to pass in order to reach the scene of action, 
exposed to the raking fire of a British sloop of war, — 
the undaunted activity of Prescott, Putnam, and other 
of&cers, passing from one regiment or company to another, 
endeavoring to encourage the troops to firmness and per- 
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severance, — and the retreat of the patriot army to 
Bunker- Hilf J aAer the bloody confilct — the defeat of an 
ill-provided and undisciplined coliection of men, that 
was hardiy worthy to be called an army, — a defeat 
which proved to be an immortal victory. 

About the beginning of August, Russell was passing 
from Cambridge in company with two or three soldiers, 
carrying baskets of provisions to Gen. Putnam's encamp- 
ment on Prospect Hill, when he saw his father and one 
of his uncles in a chaise. Until that moment his father 
had known nothing of him since the Nineteenth of April. 
The meeting was doubtless a joyful one to both parties ; 
but the pleasure was manifested in rather a singular 
mode. Russell used frequently to say — "My father 
jumped from the chaise and gave me the hardest flogging 
I ever had." After a short deliberation as to the course 
most advisable to adopt, young Russell was taken into 
the chaise, carried to Worcester, and left there as an 
apprentice with Isaiah Thomas, who had then recently 
removed thither from Boston, and resumed the publica- 
tion of the Massachusetts Spy. 

Mr. Thomas was not, at that time, in very affluent 
circumstances. During the first year or two of bis 
apprenticeship, Russell, with a fellow-apprentice, slept 
in a garret, over the prmting-office, on the rags that 
were taken in from time to time for the paper-maker. 
Not only his apprentices, but the master himself, fre- 
quently made their meals in the office on bread, and 
" milk bought by the penny-worth at a time." 

When the Declaration of Independence was received 
in Worcester, Jt was read by Tliomas to an assembly 
embracing almost the whole population of that and the 
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6 MASSACHUSETTS CENTINEL. 

adjacent towns. It was received with every possible 
demonstration of joy. In the evening, a numerous com- 
pany congregated at the public tavern, to exchange con- 
gratulations, and to testify their patriotism in a manner, 
which, at the present day, might not be thought consist- 
ent with total abstinence principles. Punch, and other 
exhilarating beverages, flowed freely, and were partaken 
of by Russell and other young men without much re- 
gard to what the next day might bring forth. In describ- 
ing the affair to me, Russell said — " We were all so 
happy, that we did not exactly know all that we did, 
but we gave full vent to our patriotic feelings, till a late 
hour in the evening. We were a little surprized in the 
morning, to find that about a dozen of us, and I among 
the rest, had enlisted as private soldiers in the army, — 
a recruiting officer being then in the town. Thomas 
was very angry, and immediately set about procuring 
my release. He could hardly go on with his business 
without me, but his principal plea, and that which proved 
successful, was, that I was not sixteen years of age, and 
consequently that the officer had transcended his power by 
enlisting me, I was taken before a justice of the peace, 
and being duly sworn, was asked if I was sixteen years 
old, I was quite willing to leave my employment and 
join the army, and without giving a direct reply, said 
that I could not swear to my age, as I had no very exact 
recollection of the day when I was bom, or of any cir- 
cumstances attending my birth, that could lead me to fix 
on the precise day. I was discharged, however, on 
the presumption that the enlistment was not strictly 
legal," 

While he was an apprentice, Russell used to write 
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paragraphs for the Spy, and slip them under the door of 
the office, — as some others did, who were averse to he- 
ing known as '* scribblers " for a newspaper. One day, 
employed in setting up one of his own paragraphs, Rus- 
sell changed a word or two, for which he received a se- 
vere reprimand. He made the hest apology he could, 
fay appealing to Thomas's judgement as to the propriety 
of the alteration. It was admitted that the cliange was 
an improvement, but he was threatened with corporal 
chastisement in case he should ever again dare to alter, 
in any way, what should be given him to put in type. 
Russell took the scolding meekly, and kept his secret. 

At another time, one of his anonymous paragraphs, 
reflecting severely and personally on some of the Tories, 
(of which Worcester had an ample share) was pub- 
lished and caused considerable excitement, with not a 
few whig compliments for the unknown writer. The 
authorship was attributed to Mr. Blgelow,* who was 
questioned, and denied all knowledge of its origin, but 
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O MASSACHUSETTS CENTINEL. 

said — "I think Ben wrote it — ■ it looks like him — he 
is full of the spirit of revolution — his notions are Yan- 
kee, all over." Russell was interrogated and acknow- 
ledged that he wrote the article. He was dismissed 
without rebuke, and thought that he afterwards received 
more favorable consideration. 

In relating the reminiscences of his apprenticeship, 
Russell often spoke of Dr. Franklin, who passed through 
Worcester several times, and never failed to call at 
Thomas's office, and hold some conversation with the 
workmen. " With several other young men (said Rug- 
sell) I was out in the fields one day, when we were over- 
taken by a tremendous thunder-shower. Some of the 
party proposed to take shelter under a large tree — 
others proposed to go into a barn hard by. I objected 
to both, and advised that we should shelter ourselves 
under the projecting cJifF of a large rock. My advice 
was followed. Both the tree and bam were struck by 
lightning, but the rock remained untouched. I men- 
tioned tliis incident to Dr. Franklin, who patted me on 

(1i« disposition of the pobiJC lands In Malnai and of nuniernDS Ecientlflc niid 



and witHout repining. No one knew lieMer how In enjoy and oppreciste the 
blessines aiid comforts of life ; mid no one hod stronger and more endearing liea 
to bind bim [nit: but he Biscovered no undue reluetanca to porting with it. He 
aiw nothing In fiituttty lomalie a change lo bo dreaded. Conscioua as he must 
have been that hia pro|rBS3 had been that of integrltf , honor, ar>d usefulness, ha 
maa have contemplated In them (he tith ; in his few Ihaogh severe horlily mt- 

the " paoof, of sublime Imniottaliiy." 
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the bead, and asked if I was influenced in my judge- 
ment by what he had written. I replied that I was. 
The Doctor smiled, pleasantly, and ever afterwards 
recognized me when he visited our office." 

Some time in the spring or summer of 1780, Thomas 
was drafted as a " continental soldier," and was obliged 
either to join the army or procure a substitute. He had 
no desire to serve as a private recruit in an army that 
was then in a forlorn condition. Russell was ambitious 
of distinction, and readily consented to lake the place of 
his employer. He joined the array at West Point, and 
was present at the execution of Major Andre — an 
-account of which all his familiar acquaintance will re- 
member to have heard from his own lips. He was one 
of the guard, that attended Andre to the place of exe- 
cution. In a letter, which Russell wrote to the late Dr. 
James Thacher of Plymouth,* he has given a minute 
account of Andre's appearance and deportment, and of 
some of the circumstances incident to the occasion. 

Soon after this event, the time for which Russell was 
enlisted expired. He was honorably discharged, and 
returned to Worcester to serve out the' remainder of his 
apprenticeship. His term of service in the army was 
only six months. He was never in any engagement 
with the enemy. Though bound by indenture till he 
should be twenty-one years old, when he returned to 
Thomas, Russell insisted upon a release from appren- 
ticeship at twenty, which he contended was a fair con- 
sideration for his having acted in the army as a substitute 
for his employer. His claim was allowed, but not with- 
out some backwardness on the part of Thomas. 
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10 MASSACHUSETTS CENTINEL. 

In November, 1783, having worked some time as a 
journeyman, Russell was anxious to be in bus]ne&=!, and 
to exert himself in the profession, to which he had been 
educated. There was then no foundery foi casting Ij pes 
in the country, and to procure tliem from Europe was 
not an easy matter. With a letter of credit in his 
pocket, Russell traveled on foot from Boston to New- 
York, with an intention of buying the printing appara- 
tus of a tory printer, who was about to suspend his 
business in that city. When he was near the boundary 
between Massachusetts and Connecticut, he was over- 
taken by Gen, Putnam, who was oh horseback, with a 
daughter behind him on a pillion. He made himself 
known to the General,* and they held several conversa- 
tions, passing each other frequently on the road, till they 
reached Pomfret. The General invited him to his 
house, where he spent one night and then renewed his 
journey. He was eight days walking from Boston to 
IVew-York, and lived chiefly on pudding and milk at the 
houses of the farmers on the road. He arrived in New- 
York on the morning of the 25lh of November, just as 
the American army took possession of the city, and 
while the British army and the Tories were getting on 
board the fleet, that was to take them to Halifax. 

The scene, which New York at this time presented, 
Russell often described with great enthusiasm. "So great 
was the feeling of hostility and hatred towards the 

*"TheiitslUniaIsawGeii. Pulnam(3aiilEiiEadl)lie was nn Uib Neck, lead- 
ing &om Combrldge to Chailesiown, ua the dn; of Oie BatUs on Breed's HUl. 
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Tories, that Gen. Washington placed sentinels at the 
doors of many of them to prevent outrages from our 
men. I could not get into the office of the person who 
owned the printing materials, that I was in pursuit of, till 
I had obtained a pass. I saw the ceremony of lowering 
the British flag and hoisting that of the United States. 
The American army with Gen. Washington at its head, 
came down Broadway and filed into the Park, After 
the line was formed, the British flag was seen to descend 
slowly and the American to rise. When they met on 
the staff, they were stopped for a few minutes. The 
Yankees felt a little uncomfortable at this delay, fearing 
that all was not right. But the flags were soon in mo- 
tion again. The American ensign floated proudly from 
the top of the stafl", and that of the British sunk among 
the mass of heads at its foot. The air was rent with the 
most enthusiastic acclamations. I suppose the two flags 
were stopped when they met each other on their pas- 
sage, to give them a chance to shake hands and kiss." 

Before Russell arrived in New-York, the press and 
types, which he had intended to purchase, were sent off 
to Halifax by their owner. The object of his journey 
being thus defeated, he returned to Boston, and renewed 
his attempts to procure the materials necessary for the 
printing of a newspaper. He succeeded in procuring a 
small fount of Long Primer and another of Pica, with a 
few alphabets of a larger size, and immediately issued a 
proposal for the publication of the " Massachusetts Cen- 
tinel." Before that publication began, an incident oc- 
curred, that developed a prominent trait in his charac- 
ter, — namely, the irresistible impulse to do what he 
thought was right, and the readiness to retract his steps 
whenever he was convinced that he had done wrong. 
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Samuel Adams, the renowned and proscribed patriot 
of the revolution, it is well known, was strongly opposed 
to the institution of the Society of Cincinnati. Like 
many other good patriots and honest men, he thought he 
saw in it the germ of an order of nobility, that might tend 
eventually to the establishment of a miHlary despotism. 
Knowing that Russell was about to publish a paper, he 
called on him, stated his views of the subject, and urged 
him to take a decided stand against the organization of 
the society. Russell, ever ready to follow the advice 
of men, whose character and experience had given them 
influence, listened to the representations and arguments 
of Mr, Adams ; and, without waiting to unburden his 
mind in his contemplated journal, forthwith issued a 
pamphlet, embodying the views of his venerable monitor, 
with such comments and remarks as his own imagination 
suggested. The pamphlet had hardly made its appear- 
ance in public, when Russell was visited by three or 
four gentlemen, who took a different view of the matter, 
to remonstrate against the publication. To their inquiry, 
"TVho wrote ihe pamphlet? " he tepMed," Nobody wrote it. 
I stood at the case, and composed it, mentally as well as 
mechanically." An explanation followed, in which he 
frankly disclosed the conversation, in which the idea of the 
publication originated, and the motive, that induced him 
to make it. His visiters assured him that the information, 
on which he had acted was erroneous, — that the object of 
the society was not merely harmless but patriotic and be- 
nevolent, — and told him (what it seems he had no suspi- 
cion of before) that Gen. Washington was one of its ori- 
ginal members and its first officer. This was quite enough 
for Russell, whose veneration of Washington was little 
less than adoration. He could notbelieve that any thmg 
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of evil character or tendency could proceed from an 
instituiion with Washington at its head, or that aught but 
good would result from any proceeding, that had the 
sanction of that immortal name. He ran to every place 
where his pamphlet had been left for sale, and recalled 
every unsold copy. But very few had been sold, and 
those, where the purchaser could be found, were bought 
up and the whole edition was destroyed. It is not 
known that a single copy escaped. He was ever after- 
wards a strong and able defender of the society. 

At length, on the twenty-fourth of March, 1784, the 
proposed paper made its appearance, entitled 

THE MASSACHUSETTS CENTINEL, 

HEPUBLICAH JOUENAI,. 
Uninauenced by Party, we dm to be just. 




The lines which form the title, motto, and imprint, 
were separated in the centre by the device here given, 
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but which b not any where explained ; perhaps the de- 
sign is loo apparent to need explanation. The form 
was impressed on a half sheet of demy paper, and was 
made up in four pages, quarto, with three columns on a 
page. The type was Pica and Long Primer. The 
head lines of the various departments, which marked the 
character of the miscellaneous materials, that filled up 
tliose several portions, as well as some important lines in 
advertisements, were displayed in larger letters; but 
nothing smaller than Long Primer appeared in the paper 
for more than two years. The title, including the cut, 
occupied nearly a third of the first page ; and the follow- 
ing Address filled the remainder : — 

A Free uninfiumced Newspaper. 
To the candid Publie. 

When the benign and clieering influence of the chemb Pbacb is 
daily spreading her delectable blessings over this Hew "World : — When 
srta and sciences, (its ever attending guests) the foster-parents of liberty, 
are dispelling the gloom}' atmosphere of war, and enhghleniog man- 
kind with liboralitj of sentiment, every veMele propitious to the design 
should be put in motion, and every exertion strained to second the 
imdertaltiDg. 

The liberty of tbe press is tho surest bulwark of the people's rights : 
A privilege to mankind which tyrannical monaEchs have bebeld with 
horror, and often attempted to annihilate. Superstition and ignorance 
have dissipated into obsctirity, as tJie balmy rays of this institutioa 
have shed tbeir benignity over the civilized world : In short, its utility 
is so well known and experienced by the freemen of these United 
gtates, that it would bo passing an ill complimeut on the judgement 
were we to enter into lengthy panegyrics on its usefulness. 

These considerations • — an inclination to be useful in the business we 

profess — and a desire to obtajc a cornpetency for our support, have 

induced as to lay before a caniiid and judicious public, the following 

proposals for publishing, every Wednesday and Saturday, The 

MASSACHTJSETTS CEKTINEL: 

REPUBLICAN JOUKNAL. 
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I. This paper eha]! be printed witU a legible type, on good paper, to 
contain four quarto pages, demi. 

IL The prite of this paper [will] be Twdve ShiMings, the year, one 
quarter to be paid on subscribing. If agreeable lo Ihe cogtom in the 
ciliea of London, Mow- York and Philadelphia, the subserihcrs should 
choose to pay per number, the price will be 3W Fence. 

nr. The papers in the town of Boston, ehall be delivered lo the 
Bubscribei^ as early as possible on publication days. 

IV. Advertisements shall be inserted at as low a price as is de- 
manded by any of their bretlireo in the art, and continued, if desired 
in Six Numbers. 

"V. Gentlemen ju tte country maybe supplied with this paper at the 
above price, (postage excepted) which is cheaper than any other papers, 
if the advantage of receiving thorn twice in ihe week is considered. 

The publishers engage lo use every effort lo obtain, and the most 
Bcruljnous circumspection in collecting whatever may be thought of 
public ndlity, or private amusement: Variety sbal! be courted in all 
its shapes, in the importance of political information — in the spright- 
liness of mirth — in the playful levity of imi^nation — in tke just 
severity of satire — in tbo vivacity of ridicule — in the luxuriance of 
poetry — and in the simplicity of truth. We shall examine the R^^nla- 
tiouB of office with candor — approve with pleasure — or condemn wilh 
boldness. Unm/liienced bi/ parti/, we aim oniy to bejast. 

The assistance of the learned, the judicious and the curious is Eolioited : 
Productions of public utility, however severe, if consistent with troth, 
shall be admitted ; and the modest correspondent may depend on 12ie 
strictest secrecy. Reservoirs will be established in public houses for the 
reception of information, whether foreign, local, or poeticaL 

Ansions to deserve, they hope a display of that patronage aoA. aasistr 
ance, which the people of these States are celebrated for bestowing on 
the exertions of yonng beginners. And finally, if tlieir abilities should 
be inadequate, it will at least be some recompense, that such as tliey 
have shall be exerted witb candor. 

W, WARDEN, 
B. EUSSELL. 

On the last page of the paper, is the following article, 
which, if the words " Poetical Correspondence" were 
not placed over it, would be attributed to Russell as the 
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author. If not original, it was subjected to the process 
of adaptation : * — 

Tbpreseraea similitude of pubUcalion ia oar introdudon/ raatibars, uie have 



THE KEWSPAPEE. 
DM you ne'er see a Hawi or Kits, 
Witli rapid wings first take its flight 1 
Then hovering round the field oc Gpray, 
Souse down at once and seize his prej> 

The Politician Qins jou spy, 
Tripping to Coffee House just by; 
And fixing on Ihe Nswa his eyea, 
With greediness enjoys the prize ; 
Then home return with head quite full — 
ExtreTnely wise — extremdy dull. 
Assumes polilical capacity. 
And deals out news with great sagacity : 
Of an the senates of the Slates, 
He tella their motions aad dobales ; 
Tells where the Congress will remain. 
And who 's the President from Spain ; 
How New- York wtigs the lories plague. 
Who 's our Ambassador at the Hague, 
^s hearers all admire his sense. 
And wonder at ibs intelligence. 
At nigbi &e Club ei^joys his gleanings. 
Assertions, observations, meanings : 
The fearful shrug — the knitted brow — 
The Jla^ — tbs place — the witen — the Aoip. 

We (say with def 'rence to the college,) 
News-Papers are the spring of knowledge ; 
The general source tbrooghont the nation. 
Of every modem conversation. 
What wotild this mighty people do. 
If there, aJas ! was nothing new^ 
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Wb tell how Europe'e balance etands, 
How Russia's Queen the Turks commands 
How Popish power hath dissipated, 
And Frederick just annihilated. 

Our services yon can't express, 
Tlie good we do you hardlj guess ; 
There 's scarce a want of human kind, 
But we a reioedj can find. 
If any gentleman wants a wife, 
A partner (as 'tis term'd) for life, 
An AdyerUsement docs the thing, 
And quicHy will the party bring. 
Lands may be had] if you would buy, 
"Wo tell you where you may apply ; 
Goods of all sorts where bought, where sold : 
Houses to purchase new and old. 
Ships, Shops, of ev'ry shape and form, 
Carriages, horses, eerranta swsrm. 
No matter whe&er good or had, 
We tell you where they may be had. 

If you want money you 11 be serv'd, 
And Btriotest secrecy observ'd. 
The stun you ask will strait be lent. 
At the small sum of cent per cent. 

A Fbws-Papeb is like a feast. 
Some dish there is for CT'ry guest. 
Sonie large, some small, some strong, some tender, 
For ev'ry stomach, stout or slender; 
Those who roast beef and ale delight in. 
Are pleas'd with trumpets, drums and lighting. 
For those who are more puny made, 
Are aits, and sciences, and trade ; 
For fandful and am'rous blood. 
We have a soft poetic food ; 
For witty and satiric folks, 
High-season'd, add, bitter jokes ; 
And when we strive to please the mob, 
A jest, a quarrel, or a jobb. 

The inside pages contain an article of news from a 
London paper of December 21, — an article on Filial 
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Piety, under the head of " Food for Sentimentalists," — 
an extract of a letter from Port Roseway, — " Marine 
matters," making about a square, — an official Notice 
from the Secretary of the Commonwealth, — an adver- 
tisement of a dealer in Painter's oil and colors, — and 
three or four paragraphs under the Boston head, of which 
the following is the first : — 

The general topics of political disquisition in the several States, are 
the commutatioTi, or fiye years pay of the officers of (he army — and 
the admittonce of the refugees. The fbrmer, as it is consistent vr'iAi 
justice, must be certainly adopted ; — The latter occasions various 
speculations, and much division — while some are very strenuouB 
against Iheir re-admittanec, from political principles — others assert 
ttat it will be sound policy in permitting them to return, as the wealth 
they will bring will more than counterbalance the detriment they can 
possibly be of. Whether the discussion will be of public benefit, or 
not^ time, the great reveaJer of things, must determine. As the citi- 
zens of one Sate hare a right to resort Ici, and settle in any in the con- 
federalioii — their being naturalized in any one State, will entirely frus- 
trate the intentions of those who declare against their admittance, and 
must produce animosities. Though monarchical government is never 
to he wished, the above shows the weakness of democracy. 

In anotherparagraph, the editors said, — "The excel- 
lent Legendary Tale of Armine and Elvira, a most 
exquisite repast for Sentimentalists and the Lovers of 
poetical numbers, will be begun in our Saturday's Centi- 
nel, and continued numericaily. We shall devote a 
cornertotheir amusement, and theCentinel being printed 
in a form, which, when bound, will make a handsome 
volume, we doubt not our kind customers will find that 
the matters in them are well worth their money, as a 
year's papers will contain, besides intelligence, what, 
printed separate, would sell for two guineas." There 
was nothing here promised, that was not performed. 
Beside the Legendary Tale, alluded to, which filled 
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nearly two columns io each of six papers, most of the 
poems of Goldsmith, Cunningham's Pastorals, extracts 
from Cotton, Gray, Cowper, and a large portion of the 
Narrative of Cook's Voyages, were published in the 
course of the first year. At first, and for many subse- 
quent years, the Centinel of Saturday was always sup- 
plied with an article of a moral and religious character, — 
sometimes original, but generally selected, — under the 
head of "Preparation for Sunday." The department 
appropriated to poetry, was called " Sentimental Re- 
past," "Heliconian Reservoir," and sometimes "Senti- 
mental Sustenance." Occasionally the contents of this 
column, — the first column on the fourth page, — were 
described by a single word, in large capitals, significant 
of their character; as Moral, Prophetic, Descriptive, 
Sentimental, &c. Another department, consisting of 
selections of prose articles, was entitled " Food for Sen- 
timentalists." A collection of short anecdotes appeared 
as " Entertainment for the Disciples of Zeno," and ex- 
tracts or communications of a didactic or scientific char- 
acter, were placed under " Food for Enquiring Minds." 
In short, every thing, whether original or selected, was 
supposed to be placed in its appropriate column, and 
every article seemed to wear its appropriate and descrip- 
tive title, except the editorial paragraphs under the Bos- 
ton head. These were all huddled together without re- 
gard to subject. An item of news, foreign or domestic, 
an accident, a death, a marriage, a note to a correspond- 
ent, an advertisement, and an arrival of a sliip, were 
often thus thrown together in half a column, and no one 
would imagine, till he should have made some progress 
in the reading of it, that it embraced more than one 
topic. 
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In tlie second number of the Centinel the editors pub- 
lished a paragraph, — the first, under the Boston head, 
saying, — " The talk of the day is CiuciDnati. What- 
ever may be the intention of the orignal design — or 
whatever consequences may possihlj/ result from the 
continuance of that institution, one circumstance that 
greatly recommends it, is, that His Excellency Geohge 
Washington, Esq, is President-General of that So- 
ciety." Soon after, Washington's Circular to the state 
societies, and the Constitution of the parent society, 
were published in the Centinel, — indicating that the 
advice and opinion of Mr. S. Adams, had no power to 
produce in Russell's mind any prejudice unfavorable to 
the Cincinnati. 

The advertising patronage of the Centinel was not 
large during the first year, notwithstanding that it was 
solicited in the standing imprint, which declared — 
" Advertisements are inserted at the usual price in the 
Centinel, which, from its portahleness and circulation, is 
rendered very advantageous : They will likewise be set 
off with faste, adorned with conspicuity, and inserted 6 
Numbers." The Ship News, which is now so prominent 
a feature in all commercial papers, ordinarily occupied 
about a square. The arrivals and clearances seldom 
numbered more than five or six in each paper. 

The correspondents of the Centinel were numerous, 
and many of their contributions, especially those on pol- 
itics and morals, were written with strength and propriety. 
The editors took a noble stand in favor of protection to 
all domestic manufactures and the products of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts. As a matter of course they 
were opposed to the importation of British goods, by 
British factors and agents, many of whom attempted to 
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establish themselves in Boston, and to push off the 
products of their manufaclories, to the injury of the 
American producer and importer. The editors and sev- 
eral of their correspondents attempted, both by ridicule 
and serious argument, to discourage this trade. During 
the years 1784 and 1785, several public meetings were 
held to deliberate on this subject and to adopt measures 
of relief. A meeting of merchants, mechanics, and 
traders at Faneuil Hall, voted, " That we do pledge our 
honor, that we will not directly or indirectly, purchase 
any goods of, or have any commercial connections what- 
ever, with, such Britbh merchants, agents, or factors, as 
are now residing among us, or may hereafter arrive," 
&IC. : and voted, also, " That we will not let, or sell, 
any warehouse, shop, house, or any other place, for the 
sale of such goods, nor will we employ any persons, who 
will assist said merchants, factors, or agents, by trucks, 
carts, barrows, or labor, (except in the reshipment of 
their merchandize) but will discountenance all such per- 
sons, who shall in any way advise, or in the least degree 
help or support such merchants, factors, or agents, in the 
prosecution of their business ; as we conceive alt such 
British importations are calculated to drain us of our 
currency, and have a direct tendency to impoverish this 
cotattry." 

Notwithstanding measures of this description, and the 
strong appeals to the good sense and patriotism of the 
people, made in the newspapers, there were many per- 
sons who disregarded them, and persisted in practising 
on the free trade doctrines of that day. The Centioel 
raised its warning voice in the following manner : — 

Comrasrce has exlenfled her blesskgs npon ns, in a manner nnpraee- 
dented. in history ; and had she not been so liberal, her votaxiea per- 
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haps would Have found it more Ki fhoir advanfage. Though these p(0- 
ductionB of foreignore may be pncchased at yery low prif ea, yet as they 
are mere superfluitiej!, every one, poBseasod of republican priuciplea, 
must feel anxiety, at seeing euch vast hoards of specie daily leaviag the 
continent as remittances . Will we impoverish ourselves ? Or will we 
part with that which can be of no advantage Ui as ? — Are questions 
that ought to be weighed in the impartial scale, that should ever occupy 
flie breast of a friend to the prosperity of his country. The &ir Amer- 
ican, conscious of the service she can do her country by a little self- 
deoial, will, we doubt not, dispense with ihat ostentatious pageantry, 
now so much in vogue, when iJiey consider likewise, tliat they are cal- 
culated only to give a fashionable grace to Ihe want of beauty. For 
The beanteous female, unadorn'd and plain. 
Secure to please, while youth coufirros her reign, 
Slights every borrow'd charm, that dress supplies, 
Kor shores with ait the triumph of her eyes. 
The softer sex did, during the revolution, display virtues, honorary 
as they were useful : And shall it ever be said that meagre want, and 
cold-handed poverty stalked through our country, occasioned by the in- 
otdinate desire of its inhabitants for foreiga gewgaws. 

[Juneia, 17B4.] 
That no nation can ever be rich or powerful whose imports EXCEED 
their exports, is a fact not to be controverted. It is a melancholy 
truth that at present our imports far exceed our exports ; and should 
this continne to be the case, cold poverty will soon stare us iu the face, 
and the gaudy trifles we now import &om Britain (which we are fool- 
ishly fond of, and for which we pay solid coin) will leave ns, and vanish 
like a vapor before the rising sun, Eags, or nakedness must snpply 
Iheur place, and we too late must monm our folly. 

[January 5, 1785.] 

At the close of the first volume, September 18, 1784, 
the subscribers to the Centinel were again addressed in 
rhyme thus : ■ — 

Th CBNTINEL, to its Patrons of svery Denoraination. 
With plays it hath been long in vc^e 
To finish with an epilogue, 
To bring in view the many clauses, 
They wish may gain the best applauses. 
And show, hy dint of magic art. 
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The Ccntiiie!, yon well might Bay, 
Should, try to shun this oft-trod way ; 
And Eo it would, if it could find 
One, that would better suit its mind; 
Or else adopt the part, tlvat'a best. 
And partly throw aside the rest ; 
"With modest truth to partly shew 
Its matters to the public view. 
And let the whole be judged by them — 
They must applaud, or else condemn. 

The patrons of the Centinel 
Its origin remember well. 
" To captivate the curious mind, 
"And make the funny more r^ned; 
" To amuse the pensive — and the sad, 
"And maie liaise merry, thai are mad.^' 
With these in yiew, it first began, 
(And these continue still its plan,) 
Strove ardently in many a strain, 
ALL its kind readers' prsise to gain, 
"With various themes, —some wise, — some 
Some serious, — some with satire full, — 
Some tliioga for those in merry mood — 
And copious sentimental food : 
For sober lives and conversation, 
We give our Sunday's preparation ; 
State politics of each degree, 
Advertisemeuls, et <:elera. 

Whene'er a bowl of punch we malte. 
Pout striking opposiles we take ; 
The strong, the small, the sour, the sweet, 
Together mix'd, must jointly meet; 
And when they happily unite, 
The bowl is pr^/nant with ddight. 
Thus in tlie Cendael you find 
Its matter varionsly inclined ; 
The parts, by properly stislaining, 
May all prove highly entertaining. 
Be this its boa^t, it strove to gain 
Success, (nor hath it strove in vain; ) 
The Cenlinal ^is leave to give, 
And begs its patrons to receive. 
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Its thanka ; and only will observe 
Ita inclinatioii stil! to serve ; 
Eeqiieata, e'en tliongh its merits few, 
That it maj still receive its dne. 

Soon after the commencement of the second volume, 
the second title, "Republican Journal," was taken from 
the head. The motto was also omitted. The title was 
now simply 

THE MASSACHUSETTS CENTINEL. 

At each end of the hne was a device, which is thus 
explained : — " The first represents the Genius of Amer- 
ica, seated on a Pyramid of Thirteen Ascents, support- 
ing the Cap of Liberty on a Ball, (emblamatic of her 
having gained it by war) holding in her hand the Olive 
Branch, and treading on the Crown and Sceptre, the 
ensigns of monarchy. The second shows the Sun, 
breaking throngh and dissipating a cloud, approaching a 
serene sky, and , shedding its influence on Arts, Com- 
merce, and Agriculture." Here is an esact copy of 
these devices, the design of which, it must he confessed, 
could hardly be imagined without the original explana- 





The editors of the Centinel were not disposed to 
favor the return of those persons, who, durmg the war, 
had left the country and resided in England, or her 
provinces. Many of these " refugees " petitioned the 
Legislature for restoration to their forfeited pimleges of 
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citizenship, and of their confiscated property. On the 
propriety of granting these petitions, public opinion was 
divided. Some writers were in favor of adopting lenient 
measures towards them, while others were disposed to 
treat them, — as in fact, they really were, — as outlaws 
and renegades. The Centinel of May 19, 1784, men- 
tions that near one hundred of the persons included in 
the act of confiscation and banishment in South-Caro- 
lina, had returned and been admitted to citizenship after 
being "amerced 12i percent.," and addi, that, "as 
other legislatures of the United States muit ere long 
take into consideration this important matter, wa hope 
the citizens of America have, oi will, appomt men to 
determine it, whose wisdom, experience, and mteresl are 
adequate to the task." Again, in August, they say, 
" However the principles of common benevolence, and 
the desire of curing the calamities of our fellow-citizens, 
might operate in favor of an act of amnesty and natural- 
ization to the ill-fated body of men, the refugees ; yet 
the antipathies nurtured during the war have taken so 
deep a root, as will, we are apprehensive, he very diffi- 
cult to remove." The following paragraph, January 5, 
1785, conveys a more decided expression of their own 
opinion in relation to this subject ; — 

The joj of the refugees at Nova-Scotia on the arrival of their new 
gOTernor, Carleton, speaks, in very plain language, the dieagreeablenesa 
of their situation. Thoy now solicit relief from calamities which they 
justly merit, and which their crimes deserve. The saoguinaij condnct 
of tbeirs, respecting the Americana, is sufficient fo eradicate from our 
breasts every sentiment, with regard to them, of pily or commiseration. 
In vain do they wish to avert the puuiahment that awails them. It is 
the sure conseqaenee of their conduct, and they must submit to it. 
With respect to redrsEs, in a change of their rulers, duped as thej are, 
we think the ibllowing lines aot inapplicable ; — 
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advertisements, 



" The Tea Assembly, to meet at regular periods at 
Conceit Hall. The " assembly " was also known by 
the name of " Sam Solid, or Free and Easy." The 
name, or the reported amusements of the assembly, be- 
came the topic of public animadversion, and " The 
Observer," a periodical writer, in the Centinel, spoke of 
it as an "assembly totally repugnant to virtue;" — 
" throwing aside every necessary restraint, those being 
esteemed the politest who are the most careless; — and 
the most genteel and accomplished, who can, like the 
figures at a masquerade, mix in each scene, however 
devoid of delicacy," &c. ; and concluded by hoping 
that the citizens would unanimousJy exert themselves to 
give a check to so injurious an institution. The Centi- 
nel of Saturday, January 15, 1785, came out with the 
following advertisement : — 

A new FAECE. 

On Monday morning next will be published, 

SANS SOUCI, alias, Free and "Essj-. — Oi, An Eveam(fs Peep iiao a 

Polite Circle. An entire now Entertainment, in throe acts. 

The above publication ia designed more to present what is likely lo 
take place, from the inslitulion of the late Aesemblj held at C 
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Hall, designated by the appellation, than what has hitherto existed. 
The characters exhibited, and the circumstancea mentioned, aie mostly 
jmaginarj, and are intended rather to saliifce the measure than to point 
at particnlar persons; However, as all poblications of this nature, 
cannot but fall in some degree ou certaia characters, if this should be 
cODMdeced as loo pointed, on any individnalB, the author can only plead 
the apology, that he is sorry that the portrait can not he softened down 
to a more agreeable lifeeness. 

Printed acid sold by the Printers hereof. 
The next paper, Wednesday, January 19, had on its 
first page, an address to the Public, printed in Pica Italic, 
of which the following is a part : — 

A few days since we were requested to publish a small performance 
on the institution of the Sans Souci. After carefully perusing it, aud 
perceiving it to be only intended to display the dangerous tendency of 
that society, not the veliicle of personal abuse, (as has been too com- 
mon) we determined to publish it and advertised our intentions of so 
doing. This roused the passions of those who conceived themselves 
deserving the lash of satire, and ni^ed them to endeavor to suppress 
it in embryo. A variety of injuries vias threatened us, if we persisted 
in onr determination of publishing it. In the afternoon of Saturday 
we were waited upon by Mr. SMnnel Jarvis, who desired to speat with 
one of us in another apartment; being attended thither, be demanded 
to know whether or not we intended publishing 'A Farce,' and being 
answered in the afflrmadve, exclaimed, " By God I '11 kill you if you 
do," and endeavored to put his threat into execution, but found his 
efforts inadequate to the tasb. 

To the pnblie we leave it to make what comments they please, on 
this high-handed affiiir, but if (aa our brother Edes observes on the 
matter) 'a Printer, for advertising that he intends to publish a, certain 
book for the inftrmation or merely tie amusement or innocent diver- 
sion of bis follow citizens, is to be beset and abased by a set of club 
men, beeauso the Title-Page does not happen to bit their taste, we may 
take a farewell of our independence which we have gloriously obtained, 
not without great expense of our treasure, and the loss of some of our 
best blood ' 

We return our thanks for the assistance that baa been offered us by 
several patnotrtk gentlemen They mav depend, that avoiding per- 
sonal scumhty and loiil SLandal -ne are detennmed our PRESS 
SHALL EVEE BL PKEE 

The motto we have adopted of being nnmfluenced by parly' Se. 
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shall be atrictly aflhered to ; and while we keep within flie limits pre- 
Bcribed by [he laws of our country, the threats of sanguinary assassins, 
will ever be considered as impotent and icnoxioos. 

WARDEN & RUSSELL. 

This rencontre did not stop the puhlication of the 
booic, nor put an end to the controversy. Several writ- 
ers came out oo both sides, who treated each other with 
very little ceremony. The Observer was accused of 
envy, falsehood, bigotry, misanthropy, and malice. He 
replied, and gave an abstract of the rules of the assem- 
bly, to show that " Gentlemen of nineteen, and Ladies 
of fifteen were admitted," and that " the entertainment 
was made up of music, dancing, tea, coffee, chocolate, 
cards, wine, negus, punch, and lemonade." On the 
whole, he maintained his position with the best temper, 
and, in the end, appeared to have gained a triumph. 

A controversy of a different complexion made some 
noise in Boston during the winter of 1784—5, and the 
columns of the Ceotinel afford some amusing communi- 
cations on the subject, — which was the removal of the 
Rev. Peter Thacher from his pastoral charge in Maiden 
to that of the church in Brattle-street, Boston, The 
removals of ministers from one parish to another were 
not quite so frequent then as they have since become. 
Such changes then were as rare as divorces of man and 
wife; — now, they are as common, almost, as the ex- 
change of one mercantile commodity for another. The 
Centinel of December 15, has the following sly hit at 
its Brattle-street neighbors : — 

Christ's wealthy chnrch in Br — tie-street, 
Hla poorer flock ia M— M — n greet, 
With hearts brimfull of Christian lore, 
They wish Ihem blessings from above. 
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Dear Sirs, of late we 've lost our pastor, 
And mourn sincere the eors disaster ; 
Because we clearly can foresee 
Our sheep much scattered will be, 
Unless me shonld, of God's free grace, 
A shepherd get to fill his place. 

Now, hsTing sought divhie direction, 
"We thought it fit, on due reflectioD, 
To tempt the parson of your church 
To leave bis people in the lurch ; 
Though few have heard him scarcely thrice, 
Tet most believe he preaches nice, 
And is a man, that 's fitted quite 
To make us all in him unite. 
On trial >u-, we plainly find, 
Our pious scheme well suits his mini]; 
Then what remains for us to do, 
Bnt settle matters right with yon ? 
Sure, if you cannot him maintain. 
Of ua you ought not to complain ; 
Now therefore seed him off to as, 
And we will fill his mouth and pune ; 
The cash you owe him, as 'tis said, 
Shall very eheerfuUy be paid ; 
Another preacher ahonld you want, 
A settlement for him we 11 grant ; 
Thus to the world we 11 Jidl^ show. 
That nought but Jonor we 've in view ; 
Yet stronger arguments than these 
We can produce with greater ease. 
And make it dear that we are right. 
And act by help of Gospd light 

IFrom best of men, we often hear, 
That yon Ve no souZs to save, (they fear ;) 
That parts like his in napkin lay. 
So long BE he shall with yon stay ; 
Much time aniong yon he has taught, 
And labored all that while for nmigkC; 
To church no single sou? coald odd, 
lo make his pious heart " full glad." 
But, in this place, his talents Jive, 
To occupy would make us thrive ; 
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!From day to day our church would grow, 
And make at last a goodly show. 
These weighty reasons, as wo trost. 
You 'II plainly see are good and just, 
And freely grant us our request. 
Because ice think it foe the beat. 

And now wo all, with one accord. 
Subscribe, Yoiir brtih-at in the Lord. 

There were several other articles referring to this sub- 
ject, written by " A Country Minister," and replied to 
by "A Country Booby," which are amusing enough to 
reward the task of looking over the file. The reverend 
gentleman came out, at length, under his own signature, 
exonerating the people of his parish in Maiden from 
some of the charges of injustice that had been made 
against them, and declaring, — " although I have suffered 
great inconvenience by my salary's not being punctually 
paid me, yet (for aught I know) the people here have 
been as punctual in their payment as other parishes in 
the country generally are," 

The project of building a bridge across Charles River 
between Boston and Charlestown, was renewed in the 
Centinel, in the winter of 1785, It occasioned a 
" terrible clashing of opinions," among the correspond- 
ents of that paper. Another subject, which makes a 
conspicuous figure in the Centinel, was the plan of in- 
corporating the town as a city. The bridge succeeded, 
but the incorporation failed. 

A question still more exciting in its character, sprung 
up near the close of this winter. Governor Hancock 
resigned his office in the month of February, on account 
of il! health. James Bowdoin, a distinguished gentle- 
man of Boston, seemed to be pointed out by the com- 
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mon consent of the people as the proper person to suc- 
ceed him. The editors of the Centinel do not appear 
to have taken a very active part either for or against 
him ; but they allowed some of their correspondents to 
abuse him in a most outrageous style. There was no 
choice of a Governor by the people, and the election of 
course, devolved upon the Legislature. The opponents 
of Mr. Bowdoiuj exulting in the belief that he would not 
be chosen, got up a lampoon, that was published in the 
Centinel, and which, for coarseness of invective and 
vulgar ribaldry, was quite equal to any political pasquin- 
ade of later years. It was published in the Centinel 
the day on which the Legislature assembled.* But the 
triumphant mockery was altogether premature, and pro- 
duced no other eifect than mortification to its projectors. 
For although the House of Representatives, in selecting 
the two constitutional candidates, gave to Mr. Gushing 
about thirty votes more than they gave to Mr. Bowdoin, 
the Senate, in the exercise of its constitutional preroga- 
tive of selecting one of two candidates, chose Mr. Bow- 
doin by a large majority. 

At the close of the second volume, March 19, 1785, 
the editors again addressed their friends and customers 
in rhyme, as follows : — 

A year 's revolved, Time's tablets tell 
Since first you viewed the Centinel; 
As volume second 'b at a, close, 
In justice to 't, it must suppose. 
You 'il just permit it to rehearse 
Its (some call 't 
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First Newb — bat sure, joa Ve oflea read 
Wien little 's done, there 's little said. 
Though Peace proclaims her quiet sway, 
And War, with eb, is done away, 
Yet still the Centinel explores 
Bemotest climes and distant shores. 
Through cities slalka, peeps in at eourCs, 
Mingles with business and with sporls. 
Listens to every word that 's told. 
Beads every paper, new or old, 
Prom the crude mass selects tie best 
For use, aud tlirows aside the rest. 

rorEMTEKiaiBMBi™ — The CiMedioa 
Presents each number for kispectiOD : 
Anecdotes droll, the bon mot queer. 
The carper's snarl, Gie critic's sneer, 
A smart reply, the gooae-quill scar, — 
Blest trophies of a paper war — 
An essay, or a pretty pun. 
Or hint, to make a little ftin. 
And otiier matters, as yon seej 
In lia uproar, 'bout the Sims Souci. 

Olt limes, when in a sober moodr 
It deals out some tilings that are good: 
A sober, moral observation. 
Prefaced with " Sunday's Preparation ; " 
Sometbing to suit the great, the small ; 
In &cf , it ihin would please you all. 
And in its Miscellany gather 
Instructioa, news, and scraps, for pleastrro, 
Beaolvea of Congress, Proclamalioris, 
With Strictares on tie Law of Nations ; 
Changes of empires, falB of kings, 
Gf statesmen, culprits, and such things. 
Of great and general concern, 
From it you twice a week may leam : 
Tell who are pilloried, hanged, or cioppedL, 
"Who runs away, or who gets shopped, 
What Incky swain has found a brido. 
And last, tell who have lately died. 
— Here sense and virtue must inspire 
In moral mood, to touch the iyre, — 
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'Wlien it pTodaims jour neighbor 's dead, 
Know, this will soon of jou be said ; 
And, strange lo think, when joa are gone, 
The busy world will elill go on 
In the old trai^k, nor miss you more 
Than you haye those, who went before. 
Your death tbey 11 read, without a thought^ — 
Next week, perhaps, jou 'U be ftiigot : 
They '11 feast, sport, sing, and laugh as hearty. 
As if jou stdll were of tLeir party: 
But, Uiougb so small in other's view, 
Your death 's ao trifle, friend, to you. 
Here stop — the Centinel will still' 
The task endeavor to fulffll 
To caplivQfe the carious mind, 
And make the fancy more refined, — 
To inatmci, to entertain, and show forth 
What 's good, or comical, and so forth. 

In March, 1785, the Legislature passed an " Act im- 
posing duties on licensed vellum, parchmentj and paper," 
which laid a duty of two thirds of a penny on every 
newspaper, and a penny on almanacks, — all which 
were to be stamped. The act was exceedingly unpop- 
ular. The people had not forgotten the British stamp- 
act of 1765. The fearless independence of the editors 
of the Centinel was not quite so conspicuous in their 
comments on this impolitic law, as on some other mea- 
sures of the government. For example : — 

The Stamp Act, passed the last session of the General Court, meets 
opposition throughout every part of the Coramonwealfii ; that part 
laying a duty on newspapers particularly so. The cloven foot in it ap- 
pears too visible to escape notice. To clog the currents of informa- 
tion, — and to shackle tbe means of political knowledge and necessaty 
learning, — are discordant notes to the general ear. Bat its danger is 
not the whole of its evil consequences. It is deemed impolitk and toie- 
gaal, — impi^itic, as it will oncotirago our sister States to send their 
papers into this commonwealth cheaper than thoy can possibly be 
afforded hare, to the ruin of a set of artvzans, whose exertions in the 
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laie revolution deserve a more liberal fate ; — vnequol, ea the revenue 
arising from newspapers must (while but a mite in the geooral teeas- 
urj) operate, in a great degree, to the dealmclion of the present 
printere of these publications. May 4, 1785. 

In mentdoniug the disapprobation, whieh we arc certain is generally 
given to the Stamp Act, by the citizens of this commonwealth, we feel 
a peculiar diffidence. Hl-ualure, we are conscious, wiD suppose the 
information aa originating in self-interest, Eut as it is our duly, in alt 
cases, to couvey whatever may ho deemed of public benefit, we shall 
observe that it is in agitation in several towns, to instruct their repre- 
gentatives to bring in an act to repeal certain clauses in tbe above- 
mentioned one. Should there be no alteraljon, and the act remain as it 
is, u« ofie certain that it must operate to the impmeriakmenl of many of 
ihe publishers of newspapers in this state ; and conM the community 
at large derive any considerable advantage by the sacriflco, we doubt 
not but they would meet their doom with a becoming satisfaction. 
But this will cot be the case — in their fall, if thoy must fall, wjU close 
the dut^, and every friend to equal liberty need not be informed, that the 
duties arising from the lax on the veMctes of political infonnatioa will he 
in no proportion to the impoverishment of a single individual ; — conse- 
quently it will be taiequiil and hard. If vre would assimie the confi- 
dence of dictating our rulers, we should suppose that the articles of 
fore^ InKury, tor which our cash is constantly bidding adieu to our 
country, were ol:gects more deserving restrictions and dnties, especially 
■when it is considered that Newspapers are the principal support of one 
capital branch of AMERICAN MAMTJFACTURY — paper-making, 
jlfoy II, 1785. 

The offensive act was repealed by the Legislature, 
the next June, but another was passed, laying a <Juty 
on advertisements, — six-^ence on each insertion. This 
measure was censured and ridiculed in most of the 
papers in all the stales ; but the Centinel thinking it no 
infringement on the liberty of the press, approved its 
passage, on the ground that it " contributed thousands to 
the exigences of the state." 

A few paragraphs, taken without much regard to order 
or subject, from the Centinel while in its youthful days, 
will exemplify the talent, the taste, and the degree of 
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acquirement in the critical use of language, which the 
editors could then bring to the fieM of their lahors. It 
has always been understood and believed that ilie duties 
of the editorial department devolved, almost wholly, upon 
Russell, while Warden conducted the mechanical opera- 
tions. The supposition is doubtless correct, as the same 
ambitious style of composition characterized the edito- 
rials of the paper after the death of Warden. The 
reader will also meet with some facts, not now generally 
known, — curious and interesting as connected with the 
customs and hahits of life in Boston, m the last century. 

The taste for Air Balloon matters has grown to aacb an extraordi- 
nary pitch, that nothing can pretend to hare any intrinsic value in il, 
unless it has this name as an appendage. The gentlemen and ladies 
npon boa ton are not the only olijects that can boast of this aerial bom- 
bastic insignia to their ornaments ; as a conntrjman was heard to say 
one day last week, — " Fine balloon String Beans!" July 14, 1784. 

Every man may learn Uie elements of geography, which is the noblest 
science in the world, from an attention to the temperature of Ms own 
mind. Melancholy is the north pole ; Envy the South ; Choler the lorrid 
sme; Ambition the aodiac; Joy the ecliptic; Jnstice the egainoctial; 
Pmdence and Temperance the ardic and antarclia circles ; Patience 
and Fortitude Ihe tropica. 

The Hev. Mr. Hazlitt is now delivering a course of Lectures on the 
Evidences of the TcutJi of the Christian Religion. This learned and 
ingenious gentleman, by a happy and insinuating style, blends insttne- 
tion with amusement. Those of a Deistical torn of miod would, 
we doubt not, reap much benefit from an attendance on these Lectures, 
as the perspicuity of his arguments strike conviction into the moat 
obdurate hearts. January 19, 1785. 

The general complaint in the coffee-houses for some time has been 
that there is nothing in th£ papes^s. The polUidan, who looks for the 
accounts of battles and sieges, marches and encampments, ambuscades 
and surprizes, rails vehemently at the barrenness of our prints, and the 
want of spirit and enterpriie in the sovereigns of Europe. He is angry 
at the Emperor and the Dutch for not going to loggerheads at once, if 
it were only for his entertainment. Commend me, says he, to those 
glorious times, when 40,000 men were killed in one engagement. This 
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was a toast at one's breakfast table in the mormng ! but now, there i« 
nothing to amuse, nothing to entertain, noAing to exhilarate; — in 
short, through the whole four pages, he can see noihiiig in ike papers ! 

The old women, who relish noliiag but the relation of fatal aeeidentE, 
providential escapes, broken legs and TOmB, and fractnred skoUe, com- 
plain too grieronsly of the present want of news. Bot above one dog 
in a week mos mad, nor two scaffolds in a month fall down for Iheir 
gratification. The dullness of the times is int«lerable — there is tiolMiig 
in iJie papers! 

Those who are curious in physic and philosophy have equal cause to 
complain. We hear nothing at present of hurricanes in the West 
Indies, or earthquakes in Italy ; no plagues either at Smyrna or at 
Constantinople; allpatienti are in perfect heallh, and Iha face of nature 
19 nniform tranquillitj : In shorl, all is dead, and there is nothing in the 
papers, June 29, 1785. 

Died at Nesqueunia about three weeks since, the woman, who has 
been at the head of the sect called Shaking Quakers, and has assumed 
Iho title of the Elect Lady. What is extraordinary, a brother of hers, 
who was one of their principal elders, died the earoe week and of the 
same disorder ; They were taken with inward hleeding, and died sud- 
denly. It is not improbable that the manner of worship, practised by 
those extravagant enthusiasts, might conduce to a rupture of the ves- 
sels, and occasion this mode of dissolution ; as many of their cere- 
monies require such nnnatnra! diEtortiona, and continued agitsdons of 
every limb and muscle, as must shock the strongest constitution ; and 
the Ifixture of the human body is loo delicate to render it a fit habita- 
tion for eneh violent and disorderly spirits. We hope these instances 
of untimely death, in those who deemed themEclves immortal, will in- 
duce others, who adopt this gymnastic reh'gion, to compare Ihe danger 
of ruining their conslitutJons with the benefit which may arise to their 
souls from such violent exercise. October 2, 1785. 

The death of the Elect Lady, so called among the Shaking Quakers, 
has given a universal shock to her poor deluded adheronts. Certain it 
is — they believed her to be immortal; that Christ, in person, was 
niakinghis second appearance on earth, and that he would continue till 
all who wore to be saved should be called in, and join the church. Their 
faith in this strange personage, (or, as they used to term ber, Moty 
MatJier) was such, that they believed she sat daily in council with &a 
Deity; and that things past, present, and future, were ever open to her 
view. Bat alaa I this feigned immortal, who has long made the simple 
drunk with Ike cap of her fomitations, ia no piore 1 Her followers now 
begin to find they have been duped hy an impostor. Some few, still 
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ttiireting for the poison of Salanic ddwoa, avail themselves bj say- 
ing, She ia not dead, but de^pah. Olhers, tkA she is gone U> prepare a 
place Jbr them in glory. Odofer 23, 1785. 

It must afford pleasure to erery ingenious minct, when it reflects on 
the avidity with which fhe esperiment on Balloons is seized by almost 
all ranks and denominationa. The advancement of philosophy will 
moat asBuredly receive the assistance and applanso of every friend ta 
science, which will stimulate oar cnl«rprizing geniuses to exert liidr 
abilitiea in the execution of some capital performance in this way, that 
will do honor l« the invention, and add reputation lo tho town. 

March 30, 1785. 

Human nature has received another blot — and the laws of God have 
again been violated by tho cowardly crime of suieide. Capt. Isaac 
Gleaaon of Wallham, we are told, on Wednesday last, impiously put 
an end to an existence he conld not malte. Lite tho vill^n, who 
destroyed ^e leinplo at Ephesus, the memories of soicides ought to be 
held up to the execration of posterity, and their bodies esJiibited on a 
etake, lo Uackm m (fte sun, that fhe traveler may point at it and say. 
There hangs the coward fool — and meets a fate he justly merited. 
Janwcry 7, 1786. 

Sometime in the summer of 1785, a British ship of 
war, Capt. Stanhope, was in Boston harbor. The offi- 
cers were often in the town, and had an altercation with 
some individuals, the precise nature of which is not to 
be learned from the notices in the papers. It appears 
that the Captain published an account of it in the Hali- 
fax papers, with a correspondence he had had with 
Governor Bowdoin relating thereto, on which the Cen- 
tinel, September 17, made the following remarks : — ■ 

Insolence and ignorance never appeared in amoreEtrikicg light, than 
they did in the lettera lately sent by Capt. Stanhope to oar worthy 
chief magiatrate. Although those published in the last ThtirEday's 
papers were much ^tered in Nova Scotia, yet even those are enongh, if 
there had not been enough before, to stamp Ms character with ineffable 
contempt — and hold him up to the abhorrence and detesta^on of every 
one in whose breast one spark of honor is resident. . , . . The 
subterfuge of Mr. Stanhope's, in ushering his late correspondence, cor- 
rec!edunjre«isei,t«lhe public, imderthe cover of anEsli'actof a letter 
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from Boston, is a proceeding worthy of so piddling a jewjMS. However, 
as we wisli some of that gentleman's original prodnctionB maj be seen, 
we shall endeavor to obtain a copy of the eotrespocdence for onr next 
CentiaeL 

The correspondence was published in the Centlnel of 
September 28. The editors introduced it by saying, 
they should not comment much on the letters, and 
add, — " Insolence is a quality British officers generally 
lay claim to, but where ignorance and folly join hand in 
hand with it, the character they compose is too con- 
temptible to deserve any other notice than personal 
chastisement. Whether these three qualities do not 
compose Mr. Stanhope's character the world may 
judge — and whether he does not merit the punishment, 
let the candid determine from his letters — they need no 
comment — vengeance is satisfied when (^ey appear to 
the world as lie first wrote them — and if even his 
' senses ' are not agitated by the reflection of their 
public appearance, we must pronounce him really 
'dead' to every principle of shame." 

It was not without great difficulty that the CentJnel 
was sustained, for several years. Money was scarce, 
and the collection of newspaper bills was no easier than 
it has been in later years. The publishers, on every 
fitting opportunity, expressed grateful acknowledgements 
to their customers, but these were generally accompanied 
by calls similar to the following : — 
A LOUD CALL. 
EI^ That " times are hard " is the general compl^nt of all ranks of 
people ; hut that they are peculiarly so with the Printers hereof, is a 
cerlaiQ truth, which must apologize for their now eamestlj' requesting 
ttose, whose accounts with them are of more than one year's standing, 
to malte payment. Ihaimng is an unthankful business ; and glad 
would they be, had they no occasion for it ; but really the want of the 
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The effect produced by this appeal, if any, may be 
estimated after reading tbeir address, six months afterj 
namely, in March, 1736, in which they express in suita- 
ble terms their gratitude " for the very liberal encour- 
agement, and even partiality, shown their endeavors to 
serve the public in the line of their profession ; " and 
pay "their warmest thanks in a particular manner" to 
their advertising friends for their favors. They venture 
to " hope that they shall profit by the experience they 
have acquired," and to enlarge and improve the Centi- 
nel " at its present price." They conclude, — " In re- 
gard to the wherewith, Httle need be said. Having 
experienced the public generosity, they only observe, 
that a display of it now, would positively be very 
timely." 

The Centinel of Wednesday, March 22, 1786,— 
the first number of the fifth volume, — announces the 
death of the senior editor, William Warden, on the 
Saturday preceding, in the 25th year of his age. The 
annunciation is unaccompanied by any obituary notice, 
or any remark of the surviving editor. The imprint 
was changed to " Printed by Benjamin Russell, near 
the State-House, Boston." 

Agreeably to notice in the last preceding number, the 
Centinel was enlarged to a " Crown Folio." The small 
cuts or devices were removed from the ends of the head 
line, and one of them, — that which represented the 
Geniusof America on a pyramid — was placed in the cen- 
tre of the line, between the words Massachusetts and Cen- 
tinel. There was no other change in the typography. 
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It was in this year, that the Rebellion broke out in 
Massachusetts — an event which has consigned to in- 
famy the name of Daniel Shays, the most prominent 
leader in that atrocious attempt to overturn the govern- 
ment of the state. The Centlnel was a faithful watch- 
man on the side of the constitution throughout the 
whole of that interesting and trying period, and exerted 
all its influence to quiet the fears of the timid, to stimu- 
late the courage of the faithful, to keep down the clamor 
of the discontented and f on ado uphold the 
cause of patriotism, ord nd 1 Sometimes it 

soberly and earnestly app al 1 o 1 ood sense and 
judgement of the honest opjon n of he measures of 
the government ; at other me a a 1 d the mob with 
wit and ridicule, in sarcasn and 1 n po n. The latter 
mode was not, probably, 1 fl 1 han the former. 
Here are a few stanzas of 

A SONO, dedicated to the Lomrs of Wit, the FViends to-Tmth and good 
Goaemmeiit. 
Come ronse, mj bold boxers, 'lie Liberty calls ; 
Hark i hark, how ahe lustjlj bawls, and bawls ! 

It is bigh. time, — if erer foe mobbing 'twas time, — 
To mobbing, ye chicks of Dame Liberty, nm. 
Scoot ap the old wkinj/ard aud brnali up the gun ; 
Freedom we'll chime, 
While Tag, Eag, and Bobtail 
Lead up the decorum, — Huzza ! 
Sure tiiese are the plaguiest of all plagny tiroes, 
"When vUlains most hang for their crimes, their crimes, 

And debtors a, gnantlope of bailiffs must rati ; 
Wlen rulers must gtrvem and we mnst ob^. 
And hu> down our gnUcls ia crammed eyery day — 
Rap, rap ! — 'tis a dun 1 — 
The sheriff's behind him. 
We'll gag him and bind hjm — Huiia ! 
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The senatea and eourta to our friend Beelzebub 
We'll drive with Ihe nrasket, and club, and club, 
And in apron and jerkin Our gOYOmor dresa : 
To ait in the saddle, we're men that know how, 
And jnaka all ^our n^ie shirts foot it and bow ; 
The wotlfl ahall confeaa 
We're apirita in hogsheads. 
And cunning in foxheads, — Huzza ! 
Thus no longer with stocks and with •piUories yexed, 
Hor with work, jail, or sheriff perplexed, perplexed. 
The mob men shall rule and the groat men obey ; 
The world upon wheela shall be all set agog. 
And blockheads and knavea hail the reign of King Log : 
Under his sway, 
Shall Tag, Eag, and Bohtail 
Xead up our decorum, — Huiza ! 
The following, — not a bad imitation of the pastoral 
style of the English poets, — appeared about the time 
when the Rebellion was suppressed, and when Shays 
and his colleagues were seeking refuge in other states, 
or hiding themselves from the officers of the law in 
Massachusetts : — 

SHAYS: 



jEDlDtiB. JoNis. Tipple. 
Two young Insiii^nts (where the sign-poat high 
Standa at the road, and speaks the tavern nigh) 
Agreed lo try, by aong, which most could praise 
Bebellion'a influence, and the name of Shays ; 
With ompire Tipple, aeated by their aide. 
Thus Jedidiah spoke, and Jonas thus replied. 

jEDlDIiH. 

Hear how the whirling winds around ns blow ! 
And aee the conntrj buried deep iu snow ! 
Why should we joyless doze away oar lime ^ 
Come, lefa begin, and waste tiie mom in rhyme 

Of Shaya and liberty than let as Iry — 
111 wage yon cannot sing so well as I. 
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Jedidiah. 
Hoi that'sapity! thou shaltjndge and see, 
O cousin Tipple I and the umpire be. 

Make haste, my boys — ITl judge of what jott sing; 
For see 1 't is sunrise, and 1 want a sling. 

See tliia junk bottle, once my joy and pride. 
With all these curious letters on its side ; 
Once it was often filled. 1 — Now, by my heart, 
ni liet this bottle, and it holds a c[uarl j 
I'll wage my mare — bring jou an eyual stake — 

Jedidiah. 
— That ehould be seen, if I had one to make. 
Father and I, and all hands labor sore, 
And hope in time to pay the tavern score. 
We 'ye four years grieTous taxes yet to pay ; 
An hundred mugs of flip to wipe away ; 
But since you will be mad and wage — hero, take 
This great tobaceo-bos — 't is all I stake. 

Give us but rum, our pleasure and our pride ; 
A rebel cares not how the world may slide. 
Though all our evils overspread Ifce land, 
And vengeful justice should our wiles withstand, 
Unawed by law, and uncontroied hy sense, 
Hoblj we join to drive the vagrant iionce. 

JUBIUrAH. 

What is rebellion 1 grievances redressed, 

Tis Policy, to roost advantage dressed — 

Sheriffe and duns couhi ne'er but consdoace fret, 

We clamor rather at the public debt : 

Or like a bull to belch — we grieve and groan — 

For public interest, and mean orar own. 

Still firm and steady let each rebel stand. 
Nor dread the weight of Justice' heavy hand j 
Secure from brother Shattuck's iron box. 
From whipping-posts, and pillories, and slacks j 
See from all countries hosts of rebels spring I 
Hear through the ranks the martial music ring ! 
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In ca-oBB BO great let everj conntry raise 

Her iresh supplies, and aid oar Geuetal Shays. 

Jbdidias. 
A little tumult is a dangerous tMng — 
Driok deep, or taste not, of Sedition's epritig ; 
These mobMng draugtts but gently turn tho brain, 
And bold Bebcllion sobers us again. 
Hred at tbe name of Shays and war's alarms, 
Fierce in tho cause, we tempt fie heights of arms ; 
While from the level of our narrow mind, 
Short liews we take, nor sea the lenglli behind ; 
But more advanced, behold, with strange surprize, 
New scenes of tumult and sedition rise I 
So when at first Wachnsett bill we try, 
Mount o'er lie vales, and seem to tread Ihe siy. 
One part attained, we Iremhle to survey, 
The groaning labors of fhe crooked way ; 
The increasing prospect cheats our wondering eyes, 
i"or still Wachusetts on "Wachusetts rise. 

Where carrion lies, the hni^ry crows abound ; 
Where plurtder is, Insui^nts will he found. 
IVom laziness what cheerful pleasures come 1 
Sweet of a morning is New-England rum 1 
In all these hlessed gifts no sweets liere be — 
For dearer than the whole is Shays to me. 

Jejjidiah. 
ni weave a garland for my darling Shays; 
111 twigs of hemlock and of dc^-wood raise; 
There the green Iwmgh of Rebels shall be seen 
Witii sprigs of hemp and devil's-weed botwcon. 

The mighty wolf is baneful to the sheep ; 
Storms in the spring will make tho fkrmcr weep ; 
The lagging frosts to blossoms prove unkind. 
And county conrts disturb a debtor's mind ; 



Of Lincoln's sword 
Than of the wolves. 


more ills does Fame report, 
and storms, and frosts, andcoanty 


Tipple. 
Cease l« contend — so well, s 
You must be dry — and I, toe 


10 long you sing, 
i.wantasling. 
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But hark I vliat noise is tMs ineulls m; ear, 
WMcli strikes my trembling Iieart Willi rebel fear, 
A troop of Lincoln's horse ! — in yonder field I — 
Lord I — rtml — run I — nml or we shall aU be killed. 

Some, who read tliese sketches, may be gratified to 
see the following " Protest, or Excommunication " which 
was published in the Centinel, January 9, 1780, at tlie 
request of the Rev. James Freeman, minister of the 
Stone-Chapel, Boston : — 

Whereas a certidn congregation in Boston, calling HiemEelves the 
first Episcopal Church in said town, haye, in an irregular and 
unconstitutional inaEQer, inlrodneed a Lilnrgy essontiall j differing from 
any used in the Epiacopal Churches in this Commonwealth, and in the 
United States; and have also assumed to themseWes apower, unprece- 
dented in the said Church, of separating to the work of the ministiy, 
Mr. James Freeman, who has for some time past lieen their Bcader, and 
of themselves have authorized, or pretendeflly anthorized him to admin- 
ifller the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord's Supper; and, at the 
same time, most inconsistently and absunJly take to themselves the 
name and style of an Episcopal Chnreh : 

WE, the ministers of the Protestant Episcopal Church, whose names 
are underwritten, do hei'ehy declare tie proceedings of said congr^a- 
Idon, usually meeting at the Stone Chapel in Boston, to he irregular, 
nnconstitntional, diametrically opposite to every principle adopted in 
ntij Episcopal Chni'ch; subversive of all order and regularity, and 
pregnant with consequences fatal to the interests of rehgion. And we 
do hereby, and in this public manner, protest against Ite aforesaid pro- 
ceedings, to the end that all those of our communion, whenever dis- 
posed, may be cautioned against receiTing said Ecader, or Preacher, 
(Mr. James Freanan,) as a clergyman of our Church, or holding any 
communion with him as such, and may be induced to look npon Ms 
congregation in the light, in which it ought to be looked upon hy all 
true Episcopalians, 
Signed by Ehwaed Bass, NirnAuiBi. Fisher, Samcel Parker, 

Thomas Fitoh Olives, Wilj-iau Montagtjb, John C. Ouden, 

ministers of Episcopal Churches in Newhuryport, Salem, Boston, 

Marblehead, and Portsmouth. 

The Constitution of the United States was adopted 
in the Convention on the ITth of September, 1787. It 
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was published entire in the Ceiitinel on the 96th of the 
same month, together with the Resolve and the Circular 
addressed to the State Conventions, From that time 
till its ratification by all the states, Russell devoted all 
his powers to secure its adoption. Every argument in 
its favor was strenuously urged by him or his corre- 
spondents, and every objection was answered or refuted. 
A series of essays in favor of the constitution, — first 
published at Hartford, and supposed to he written by 
Oliver Ellsworth, ■ — were republished in the Centinel, 
and many articles of the same character from other 
intelligent and influential sources, were commended to 
public consideration. Russell was one of the Boston 
Mechanics, who held a succession of meetings at the 
" Green Dragon Tavern," in Boston, to represent the 
sentiments of that respectable class of citizens in a Me- 
morial to the State Convention of Massachusetts — a 
document, which had great influence with that body, and 
which (as Governor Hancock is reported to have said) 
turned the scale in favor of the constitution. 

While the several State Conventions were deliberating 
on the proposed constitution, Russell kept the account 
of their progress " posted up," in detail, with scrupulous 
fidelity. When the news arrived in Boston that Dela- 
ware had ratified the constitution, the Centinel added to 
the intelligence, a remark in the peculiar vein of the 
editor : — " The State of Delaware being the first to 
adopt, ratify, and confirm the American Constitu^on, 
argues well. It is a good maxim, which inculcates the 
pra9tice of ' entering at the little end of the horn ; ' — 
as, at every step we take, our circle is increased, and 
our basis progressively growing broader and broader." 
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" Ten States (he continues,) have called Conventions. 
South-Carolina we have not heard from — New-York, 
as yet, could not, — and Rhode-Island, (^shame come 
upon her rulers for it .') will not. The call of conven- 
tions is tantamount to the final adoption of the constitu- 
tion — as, in these assemblies, such unanswerable argu- 
ments will be given, as must convince every member, 
disposed to hearken to truth, of the expediency of the 
measure, whatever may have been their former senti- 
ments respecting it." 

Again, in his next paper, — "Three pillars of the 
great Dome of Federal Empire are reared, -— and, as 
the convention of Georgia has been in session, and that 
of Connecticut will sit next week, — we hope soon to 
have it in our power to felicitate our readers on the bet- 
ter half of the pile being completed." A few weeks 
after, on the 9th of January, 1788, the editorial depart- 
ment leads off with the foHowing supplicatory para- 
graph : — 

This day tie Conventioii of ^lli^ state are to meet for the purpose of 
assendng to and ralifjing the Federal Cons^tntion- May the GREAT 
IDEA fill the minil of every member of this honorable body, that 
Heaven, on this aiispioions occasion, iavors America with an opportn- 
nily, never before enjoyed by the Bone of men, of establishing a form of 
government, peaceably and ddiberatdy, which will secare to these states 
all thoBO blesBii^s which give worth to existence or dignity to man, 
PEACE, LIBEBTY, and SAFETY I ~ And may the guardian God 
of our "dear country" inspire the convention of this Commonwealth 
with wistfom, disaiteresUdness, and potriodsm equal to the display of those 
yirtues in our sister states, who have already erected Three Pillars of 
flie glorious Pabrick of the Federal Eepuhlicb, 

Id the next Centinel, the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion are reported, briefly, in detail. Here is the editorial 
iption of the body : — 
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; CONVENTION. 



Concentered HERE, the united wisdom sliines 

Of learned JUDGES end of sound DIVINES ; 

PATRIOTS, wliose rirtues searching times have tried ; 

HEROES, who fought where BROTHER HEROES died; 

LAWYERS, wlio speak as TULLY spoke iiefore ; 

SAGES, deep read in philosophic lore : 

MERCHANTS, wliose plans are to no roalma eoofined ; 

FARMERS, the noblest title of mankind ; 

YEOMEN and TRADESMEN, pillara of the state ; 

On whose decision hangs COLUMBIA'S fate. 
Thna, the various orders, which constitute the great Eamily of the 
Commonwealth, concur to form the august, the honorable CoBTenlaon, 
now sitting in tliis metropolis. To this enlightened and respectable 
body, the ejea not only of their amstilaenis, but of AMERICA, and 
the world, are turned. And, from the rays of intelligence, which beam 
ftom every quarter of the assembly, we fondly anticipate the most 
learned, candid, and patriotic discussion of the great subject of the 
Constitution. 

Next came the information that Georgia and Connec- 
ticut had ratified the Constitution, and the Ceotinel thus 
announced the intelligence : — 

States, like the generous vine, supported lire — 
The strength they g^n is from the embrace they gjve- 
THE FEDERAL PILLARS. 




A vessel from Georgia confirms the pleasing intelligence, that that 
state has unanimously ratified the Federal Constitution. Thus is a, 
FIFTH PILLAR added to the glorious Fabrick. May Massachi^setts 
er«r the SIXTH. 
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As we predicted ia our last, so it iiappened. Monday morning was 
ushered in with tie ringing of bells in this meWopolis, on account of 
the pleasing intelligence received bj Saturday night's mai], tial the 
Slate of ConnecfiCTit had added a FOURTH PILLAR to that GRAM) 
BEPUBLICAlif STRUCTURE, the FEDERAL CONSTITU- 
TION. 

Similar announcements were made as the states suc- 
cessively adopted the constitution, — a new pillar was 
added to the device in the. Centinel, — and the intelh- 
gence was given in language of the same jubdant cliaiac- 
ter. In August, 1788, when eleven slates had adopted 
it, the eleven corresponding pillars in the cut stood 
perpendicular: that representing North -Carotin a was 
raised to an angle of about forty-five degrees ; that for 
Rhode-Island was broken, just above the base, which 
stood firm, while the shaft was in a sloping posture, and 
at the capital was this inscription, " CJ" The founda- 
tion good — it may yet be saveb." Over the whole 
range of pillars, in large capitals, were the words, — 
"REDEUNT SATURNIA REGNA." Under it 
was the following ; — 

THE FEDERAL EDIFICB, 
ELEVEN STARS, in quick suecessiou rise, 
ELEVEN COLUMSS strike our wondering eyes ; 
Soon, o'er the whole, sliall swell the beauteous DOME, 
COLUMBIA'S boast, and FREEDOM'S hallowed home. 
Here shall the ARTS ia glorioua splendor shine, 
And AGRICULTURE give her stores divine ; 
COMMERCE refined, dispense us more than gold, 
And this new world leadi WISDOM to the old; 
EELIGION here shall fix her blest abode. 
Arrayed in mildness, like its parent, GOD ; 
JUSTICE and LAW shall endless PEACE maintain. 
And the " SATURNIAN AGE " return again. 
Russell was a constant attendant in the Massachusetts 
Convention, and reported the debates for the Centinel. 
These reports he afterwards revised, with the aid of the 
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principal speakers, and published in a duodecimo volume. 
Very few copies of this book are now in existence, and 
those few are highly valued by their owners. The sit- 
tings of the Convention were held in the old meeting- 
house, which stood on the site now occupied by the 
Rev. Mr. Gannett's meeting-house in Federal-street. 
This street was then known by the name of Long Lane, 
a name, which was changed for that, which it bears now, 
immediately after the adoption of the constitution. In 
a memorandum, now before me, Russell says — " I had 
never studied stenography, nor was there any person 
then in Boston that understood reporting. The presid- 
ing officer of the Convention sat in the Deacon's seat, 
under the pulpit. I took the pulpit for my reporting 
desk, and a very good one it was. I succeeded well 
enough in this my first effort to give a tolerably fair re- 
port in my next paper ; but the puritanical notions had 
not entirely faded away, and I was voted out of the pul- 
pit. A stand was fitted up for me in another place, and 
I proceeded with my reports, generally to the acceptance 
of the Convention. The doubts that still existed as to 
whether enough of the states would come into the com- 
pact to make the constitution binding, made the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention intensely interesting. When 
the news arrived of the acceptance of it by the State of 
Virginia, there was a most extraordinary outbreak of 
rejoicing. It seemed as if the meeting-house would 
burst with the acclamation," 

Soon after the ratification by Massachusetts, Russell 
gave utterance to his exultation in the following Song ; — 
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Come, muster, mj Lads, your mechanital tools, 
Your Saws and joar Axes, your Hammers and Rules ; 
Bring yoar Mallets and Planes, your Level and Line, 
And plenty of Pins of American Pine- 

For oar roof we will raise, artd our song shall etSlbe — 

A goB^mment firm, and our dtiiena Jree. 
Come, up with tte Plates, lay them firm on the wall. 
Like tbe people at large, they 're His ground-work of all ; 
Examine them well, anil see that they 're sound ; 
Let no rotten parts in our building he fbund. 

For our roof vie will raise, and our song shall stiU be — 

Out government firm, and our citizens five. 
Now hand up the Gitdere, lay each in his place ; 
Between them the Jm^s must divide all the space \ 
Like AssembJy-mcn, (Aese should lie lerel along, 
Like Girders, our Senate proye loyal and strong. 

Far ow roof we wilt raise, and our aoag shall stiS be — 

A gfto&Timent firm, ooer diizens free. 
The Bafiers now &ame — your King-Posts and Braces, 
And drive your Fins home, to keep all in their places ; 
Let wisdom and strength in the fabric combine, 
And your Pins be ^ made of American Pine : 

For our roof we will raise, and our song sliall still be — 

A govemmeta firm, oner cilizena free. 
Our King-Posts are Judges — how upright they stand, 
Supporting the Braces, the laws of the land — 
The laws of the land, which divide right item wrong, 
And strengthen the weak by weakening the strong. 

For our roof we wiU raise, aad oar song shall tfiU be — 

Laws equal and just fir a peof^ tlial 's free. 
Up 1 up wifli the Bafiers — each frame is a State ! 
How nohly they rise 1 their span, too, how great 1 
From the North to the South, o'er the whole they extend. 
And rest on the Walls, while the walls they defend. 

For ovr roof we will raise, cmd oar song sJiaU sliil be — 
Combm-ed m strength, yet, os dtiims, free. 
Now enter the Purlins, and drive your Pins throi^h. 
And see that your Joints are drawn home, and all true ; 
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The Purlins will bind all the Bafieri together, 

The slreogth of the whole shall defy wind and weather; 

Far our roof we tviU raise, and our sooff shoR still be — 

United as States, but as eitiieits free. 
Como r^e up the Turret, — our glory and pride, 
In tho centre it stands, o'er the whole to preside ; 
The Sons of Columbia shall view with delight 
Its PitLARS and Abches, and towering height ! 

Our roof is nma raised, and our song shdt elill be — 

A Federal HeadiSer a people slill free, 
Huiiza, my brave boys I onr work is complete. 
The world shall admire Columbia's feir seat; 
Its strength ag^at tempests and time shall be proof, 
AaA thousands flbaU come to dwell under our Eoor. 

Whilst we drain the deep bowl, our toast skali stilt be — 

Oiir goBemmeta Jirm, oM our citizens free. 

The Song, which follows, published in the Centinel of 
January 31,1789, — after twelve states had adopted the 
constitution, chosen a President, and Representatives 
to the first Congress, — is not distinguished as original ; 
but it partakes so liberally of the spirit and style of 
Russell, that, if it was not written by him, I must be- 
lieve it was composed from his dictation : — 
MECHANICS' SONG. 



Ye merrj Mechanics, come join in mj song, 
And let the brist chorus come bounding along ; 
Though some may be poor, and some rich there may bi 
And yet all are contented, and happy, and free. 
Te Tailors, of ancient and noble renown, 
Who clothe all the people in country and town, 
Remember that Adam, your father and head. 
Though lord of the world, was a Tailio- by trade. 
Te Masons I who work in atone, mortar and brick. 
And lay the foundations deep, solid and thick, 
Thongh hard be your labor, yet lasting your fame. 
Both Egypt and China your wonders proclaim. 
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Te Smiths, who fot^ tools for all trades here below. 

You haye nolling to fear, while you smite and you tlow ; 

Ail tilings yon may conquer, so iiappy your lot, 

If you "ro careful to strike white the iron is hot. 

Ye Shoemakers I nobly, from ages long past, 

Haye defended your rights with aid to the last, 

And CobliUrs all merry, not only stop holes, 

But work, night and day, for the good of our ades. 

Te Ckihimi-^makera I brave workers in wood, 

As you work for the ladies, your wtirk must be good ; 

And Joiners, and Ca!i^ei\iers, far off and near. 

Slick close to your trades, and yoa 've nofliing to fear. 

Ye BoKers .' who oft, with hands not very fair. 

Fix hats on a block, for a blockhead to wear, 

Though charity cover a sin, now and then. 

You cover the heads and the sins of all men. 

Te Cixuii-^ak^s I must not by tax be controlled, 

But ship off your coaches, and bring us home gold ; — 

The roll of yonr coach made CopemicuB reel, 

And fancy the world to Urea round, like a wheel. 

Ye Carders, and Spinners, and Winners I attend. 

And take the advice of Poor Richard your friend ; 

Stick close to your looms, and your wheels, and your card, 

And yon never need fear of the times being hard. 

To Printers ! who give us our learning and news, 

And impartially print for Turks, Christjaas, and Jews, 

Let your favorite toast ever sound through the streets — 

The Jreedom of press, and a vdume in sheets. 

Te Colliers ! who rattle with driver and /uke. 

And lecture each day upon hoops and on heads, 

The famons old ballad of Love in a tub. 

Ton may sing to the tune of your rub-a-dub dub. 

Ye Ship-builders ! Riggers, and Makers of Sails I 

Already the Kew Constitution prevails ; 

And soon yon shall see o'er the proud swelling tide. 

The ships of Columbia trinmphantly ride. 

Each Tradesman turn out with his tool in his hand. 

To cherish the arts, and keep peace through tlie land ; 

Each 'praOiee and j'l 
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I must introduce one more article as a specimen of 
Russell's jubilant style of announcing the progress of 
federal principles. It appeared soon after the inaugura- 
tion of Washington in 1789. There can be no doubt 
as to the authorship of this article. The allegory is one 
which Russell always delighted to introduce, and in the 
indulgence of which he was generally successful and 
happy : — 

THE FEDERAL SHIP. 
Just hunched on the Ocean o/" Empire, flie 8Mp CotHK- 
EiA, GEOEGE WASHINGTON, Commander, which, 
after being thirteen years in dock, is at lengfli well 
in very good condition. The Ship is a 
i good botlom, which all the Builders have prct- 
1 sound and good. Some objection has been made to parts of 
the tadding, or noining rigging, which, it ia supposed, ■will bo altered, 
when t^iey shall be found to be incommodious, as the Ship is able to 
make very good headway wilh ibem. as they are. A jury of Carpenters 
have this matter now under consideradou. The Cuptairt and First 
Mate are universally esteemed by all the Owners — Eleven* in number 
— and she has been insuiW, under their direction, to make a good 
itmaing in the haiioi of Public Prosperity and Felicity — whitherlo she 
is bound. The Owners csa furnish, besides the Ship's Company, the 
fbUowing matedals: — New-Hampshire, the Maats and Spars; Massa- 
eh^eiti. Timber for the Hull, Fish, &o. ; Camtectkul, Beef and Pork ; 
Near- York, Porter and other Cabin atflres ; Neat- Jersey, the Cordage ; 
Pennsylvania, Flour and Bread; ^iJeiaioare, the Colora, and Clothing 
for the Crew ; Man/land, the Iron work and small Anchors ; Virginia, 
Tobacco and the Sheet Anchor; Soath-Carolina, Eice; and Georgia, 
Powder and small Provisions, Thus found, may this good Ship pat 
lu Eea, and the prayer of all is, that God mas/ preserve her, and iriag her 
in safety to her desired haven. 

In February, 1789, as the time drew near for the 
organization of the government under the constitution, 
Russell published the Pasquinade, which follows. Some 
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allusions contained in it are not readily understood ; and 
perhaps the application of its satire, in some instances, 
may, at the present day, be deemed hardly justifiable ; 
but that was not the day when newspaper editors and 
their correspondents hesitated to speak their thoughts 
freely, and with a freedom, which wbs afterwards digni- 
fied with the epithet Uhelous, and attributed to the 
licentiousness of the Press : — 

Notwilhstanding the medical esertJODS of a celebrated P/ij/skian — tho 
prescriptions of tlitee gubernatorial Esculapiana — and tlie endeayors 
of the whole fraternity of Slate Quacks and Moimtebanks to prolong its 
;e — in convulsions the most riolent — in contortions ami 
s most pdnfiil, on Wednesday lost, finished its ■willed 



The Genius of Antifederalism. 

It was bom in August, 1787 — was aged 17 months. Though thus cut 
off in its childhood, it still lived to do much misehief; and to have 
grown so detestable, that even its frienda — its foster-psrenB, shewed 
the ulmoEt resentment whenever called by its name : It has, however 
expired, a striking instance of the trutli of the adage, — " The wicked 
shaS not live half tJieir dai/s," 

On WEDNESDAY, Maech 4th, the funeral obsequies will he con- 
summated—when a GKAMD PROCESSION will be formed. 
ORDER OF TEE PROCESSION. 
The DEMON of REBELLION, 
drawn in a flaming Car, by Igm/ranee, Knavery, and Idleness. 

DiBiBi, Sh-tb, and John Ee-nklin, 

armed with leoelers in their right, and hallars in their left hands. 

Dat, SHiiifOK, &e. &C their followers, two and two, each with 

caps and beUs. 

Several "great men" their ahetlflrs, in disguise. 

CaiEr Peysioiab — 
Stpporteis, H Supporters, 

Injnslice, (f Knavery, 

D3 
AlniBe, O Defamation, 

Prevarication, J^ Ealsehood. 

His SATANIC MAJESTY — Chief Mourner. 
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His standard — motto — "The prop of wy 

Empire is fallen" 

A Know-te lihode-Islander — and a ptne-barren Carolinian, in 

Bacteloth, with brazen Lelmeta — crest " A Sighsaynuat 

robbing by law," motto — " 'Tis power wMch 

A cart drawn by JVoW — with Paper-Money, Tendor-Lawa, &c. 

the sides painted, " Be it evadied," &c. 

The GODDESS of DISCOED — in wecpci^. 

— In her right hand a torch expiring — in hor left a bloody 

sword broken. 

Bbhedict Abnold, Silas Deane, &c. with swords embossed, 

"Tn'l^vie -were right." 

A BtMidard, motto, " Birds of a fealher fiock together." 

Hon. Patbick H-net, of Vii^mia, 

Bearing a scroll, with the words, " In ike creation of TWO 

Coiifederacies are all my hopes of greatness," 

His Excel. G. Cn>-NT-ji, Esq. 

In both hands a Piu'se, tied up. The words thereon, 

"If New-York loses tJie Impost, Hose thee." 

The Genitis of Imbecility, 

In a car — painted on both sides with hierogljphieks- "A ship 

rotting in the harbor. — An English &otu pieldnff the Eagle's eyes out — 

the Eagle aMeq> ; Ma talons cat — on American fori, joith English colors — ■ 

a rusty sivord — a broken ^oaghshare — staroing mechardcB — broken 

merchants, ^." 

200 Wrongheads, two and two. 

" While we 're in, let 's keep in." 

A WoLp, covered with the golden fleece of a Lamb, marked 

40001. per ann. 

The Geniuses of the Philad. Gazetteer — New-Tork Journal — 

Boston Gazette, &c. in ttieir original blackness; 

" The days of oar years are eoil and few." 

A cart, with anlifederal Pamphlets, Essays, Protests, &c. in reams, 

marked "waste-paper" 

Galen and the Junto ~ two and two. 

The GODDESS of POVERTY— in tatters — 

" Follow me, mj sons," she cries, 

" We do," each scribbler replies. 

A dray with stumps of pens, broken inkstands, &c. 

Antifederal Scribblers, in dishabille, two and two, chaunling the 

following lines: — Who will close the Procession. 
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Our prospects how fleeting, how feeble oar cause, 

Engag'd es we 've been, in subverting the laws : 

Thongh we 've spread far and wide om' libels and liee, 

And Aniies at heait, assum'd Freedom's Mr guise. 

Tho' Washinoton, and Fkanklin, each Ecribhler defames, 

And Elanders wjtti malice their actlona and names ; 

Though Adams, and Jat, and jour Hamilton loo, 

Are libcl'd and hlack'd by each cur of Our crew ; 

Tho' we 've slander'd you much both abroad and at home, 

And strode to demolish the FEDERAL DOME, 

Tet finding our Genias to Erebus fled, 

Aud 3u ils disease all our prospects lie dead, 

The time of coEtrition 's assuredly come — 

And we wait from the Feds our sentfince and doom. 

Bnt with truth we can say, what we fear to deny. 

That we 'ye felt herelofore, as if teUing a lie. 

While engag'd in this cause we seldom had rest, 

Eor the gnaw-worm of conscience has tortnr'd our breast — 

Then for^ve ua, ye Eeds, though we ask it thus late — 

Oui' giief is EJncere as oar crimes have been great 

It was in the course of the following winter that a 
series of essays over the signature of Laco * appeared 
in the Centinel, intended to affect the re-election of 
Governor Hancock — against whose administration some 
dissatisfaction had manifested itself. These essays were 
written in a style not unworthy of a Junius. They 
were severe, but not unmannerly. Many were startled 
at the exposure of the Governor's faults and weaknesses, 
who had never before indulged a thought that he was 
not as perfect as a created man could be. Laco was 
attacked, by several writers in the Centinel, and most 
ferociously abused in the Chronicle, both by the editors 
and their correspondents. The real author of these 
essays was not immediately known, and the bitterness oi 

• Stephen Hisginson, Em emuient motelisiU of Boelon. 
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his opponents seemed to increase with every baffled 
attempt to discover him. 

Russell was a great stickler for honorary titles. Soon 
after the constitution went into operation, a newspaper 
discussion sprung up on the question whether any, and 
if any, what titles should be given to the President, 
Vice-President, Members of Congress, and Cabinet 
Ministers. The Centinel made a hard push for high- 
sounding titles — the Chronicle and Boston Gazette 
fought as boldly against them. A correspondent of the 
Centinel proposed that the President should be addressed 
as " His Majesty the President of the United States," 
and to this proposition Russell yielded his cordial assent. 
He also proposed that the address of the Vice-President 
should he "His Excellency;" — that of a Senator 
"Most Honorable;" — and that of a Representative 
" Honorable." In accordance with this scale of dignity, 
these different degrees of honor were sometimes used, 
hut the practice was not ratified by the public sentiment. 
The Centinel, on some occasions, would say — " Yes- 
terday the Most Honorable , Esq. set out on his 

journey to New- York," " The Honorable , Esq. 

yesterday took his seat in the House of Representatives," 
&ic. Whatever title was placed before a name, Russell 
always put "Esq." at the end of it; and this was his 
uniform practice. No man, who had ever been a mem- 
ber of the Senate of Massachusetts, was spoken of in 
the Centinel, while Russell was its editor, without these 
additions to his name.* 

* ll is slill common in Maesuchnsetts, lo aaaress onr Sonalors aa '' HonoTRbla 
or couTKhy, than any olher iiidividoaU. The custom is ineffcWy ridiculona, una 
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THE COLUMBIAN CENTIHEL. 

On the 16th of June, 1790, the Centinel was 
published with this new title on aD enlarged sheet, 
with improved typography, and containing the following 
address 

To THE PATROHS op THE CeNTINEL. 

The mnMplieitj of political evcnls, wHicli are daily augmenting as 
the Umted Sti^s progress as a Cobpedebatbij BEtUBLlo, lias indaced 
tie editor to increase thk Cewtiwel to the respectable size, io which, 
it this day appears ; ■withont any immediate adyanee of price. At two 
DOLLiES per anraait, THE Cebtinel is the cheapest paper ever printed 
in Ihia or any other part of America ; and the Editor wishes long to be 
aMe to adhere lo that price ; If, howBTcr, Experience should make him 
/ed fliat it is too low ; and cruel Necessity should oblige Tiim ■ to raise 
it — the principle of gratitude for paat farors will constrain him not to 
increaee tte half-jearly charge more than Bighl Pertce ; and in this 
&maU addition, he doubts not his liberal Patrons mil cheerfully acqui- 
esce. Dae notice will be giyen of the period when the rise, if neces^ 
easy, shall take place. — At present, Calailaiion designates the middle 
of September, when flie eemi-annaal accounts of the CENriNEi, ace 
usually made out — Horn points to a period more remote. 

At all times, Hia Editor has f^l the liTeKcst emotions of gratitude 
for the patronage he has received — and he has embraced every oppor- 
tunity of actnowladging that such have been his impressions : Oo lie 
present occasion be presents his Patrons the renewed tribute of un- 
feigned thanks for their friendship and partiality. 

Benjamin Russell. 
From this date the Centinel took a decided and high 
rank among the newspapers that were springing up in 
every part of the country. The advertising custom 
rapidly increased, and the income soon became sufficient 
to insure a pecuniary independence to the proprietor. 
It took strong ground in support of Washington, and all 
the measures of the federal administration. Washing- 
ton was accused by the persons, who had c 
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COQStitution, of entertaining an undue partiality for 
England, and wanting in gratitude to France. Mr. 
Adams, the Vice-President, and Mr. Hamilton, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, were also placed under the ban of 
the opposition, and pursued with relentless ferocity. 
The Centinel, as the leading journal of the Federalists 
of Massachusetts, ably defended the administration, and 
pushed the war most vigorously into the ranks of the 
opposition. 

While Congress was holding its first session, Russell 
wrote to the Department of State, and offered to publish 
gratuitously, all the laws and other official documents — 
the country being then almost or quite bankrupt. All 
laws and other papers emanating from the various de- 
partments of the government, were accordingly trans- 
mitted to him and were published " by authority." At 
the end of several years, he was called upon for his bill. 
It was made out, and in compliance with his pledge, was 
receipted. On being informed of the fact, General 
Washington said, — "This most not be. When Mr. 
Russell offered to publish the laws without pay, we 
were poor. It was a generous offer. W^ are now able 
to pay our debts. This is a debt of honor, and must be 
discharged." A few days afler, Russell received a 
check for seven thousand dollars, the full amount of his 
bill. 

About this time began the warfare between the Cen- 
tinel and the Chronicle, which lasted till after the close 
of the war of 1819. The Centinel being the organ of 
the Federalists, and the Chronicle that of the Jaco- 
bins, — as the opposition was then called, — the col- 
umns of both papers teemed with hostility and invective, 
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and frequently with not a little of vulgar abuse. Per- 
sons, who have a taste for this sort of reading, by re- 
ferring to the files of these papers for twenty-five years 
following 1790, will find abundant matter for its gratifi- 
cation. Irritating personal reflections and altercations 
were frequent, and some times led to rencontres 
of a disagreeable nature. These mutually exaspera- 
ting remarks upon the editors and their correspondents 
produced an affray, which will be best learned from the 
annexed article, which appeared in the American 
Apollo. Russell never alluded to the affair in his 
paper until after the trial for the offence he was alleged 
to have committed ; nor would he even then, proba- 
bly, had he not been prompted by some of his 
friends. The report appeared in the Apollo of March 
29, 1793, and undoubtedly embraces an authentic state- 
ment of the facts in the case : — 

Iq the moaih of Janusry, 1793, the inhaT)itaiitg of lie town of Bos- 
ton were assembled for the purpose of passing a final detormination 
npon a question, which had been loi^ in agitation, and upon which 
Ihey all felt interested in the highest degree. The meeting was very 
nnmerous, and the hall in which they were asaembled mueh crowded. 
When the question was taien, the moderator declared himself unable 
to determine, by the sliow of hands, which side had prevailed; it was 
therefore agreed to adopt another method of ascertaining the majority: 
ib&t those who were on one side should all go out of the hall, and tliat 
the selectmen, together with two persons then to be chosen, one irom 
either side, should etand at the door of the hall, and count the voters as 
they should pass ; after which those of the other party should go out 
and be counted in the same manner. In purauance of this agreement, 
BeDJauiin Anstin, jtm. was chosen as the teller on one side, and ac- 
cepted the office. ' Dr. Jarvis, Dr, Eustis, and Mr. Lncas were then 
flucoessively chosen for the other side, and declined serving ; npon which 
Benjamin Russell was chosen and accepted the trust. Immediately 
npOQ which, Mr. Anstin, who was near the middle of the hall, and had 
been malting Ms way towards the door, turned round, addressed the 
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moaerator, and siiid, he mnstdedme serving; timt he would eheerfully 
serve with Dr. Jarvis, Dr. Eusris, or onj other geatleman, but not with 
such a fellou! as Ben Hussdl. 

The nest day after this Mr. RusBell, upon being asied whether he 
did not intend to resent the insult he had received the day before, said 
he would ask him whether he meant it as a personal atfront U> Mm, or 
as D, general reflection upon him as a. tradesman. ; and if be shoald. 
answer the former, he would spit in his face and wring hia nose. Ac- 
cordingly he sought Mr. Austin upon the exchange, and when he had 
found him, asked the question just mentioned ; to which Mr. Austin 
answered Ibat he would have nothing to do with Ben Russell ; and 
afterwards added, that he did not choose to put himself upon a par 
with Ben Eusaell. Upon this denial of satisfaction, and repetition of 
insult, Russell did as he had threatened, spit in his faeo, and reproached 
hjm with virulent a,nd abusive language. 

Such, an appeared in evidence, was Hio transaction upon which the 
action was grounded, in which Uie plainlifF laid Ms damages at one 
thousand pounds ; and, hy way of a^ravaling the offence, he bad 
alleged Hiat, at lie time when it happened, he was a Senator for the 
county of Suffolk, and that the Senate was Chen in session. 

The defence made by Mr. Russell's counsel upon the tiial, was of 
two kinds. jFirst, they denied the fact. Upon this, however, they laid 
but little stress. Tbey were sensible of its weakness : for it was sup- 
porl«d only by the acknowledgement of the plaintiff Mmself. It was 
.proved that Mr. Austin had, in conversaliou with several members of 
the Senate, denied that Russell had spit in his face ; but it was also 
proved that, at another time, he had said his agitation of mind was so 
extreme at the time, that he did not know whether he had been spitten 
upon or not. In common cases, the confession of the party is the best 
evidence that can bo offered against Mm ; but, in the present instance, 
where it was viuiant from itself, incredible in its own nature, end con- 
tra^cted by positive and erediblo evidence, it could not be expected to 
have any weight with the jnry, and the defendant's counsel, therefore, 
placed hut Utile reliance upon it. Their second and substantial point 
was, in mitigation of damages ; they conteuded that although the jury, 
as the organs of the law, must pronounce Mr. Russell guilty, yet they 
could not consider the injury in any other than a very trivial light as it 
respected the plaintiff. He had drawn it upon himseE In the 
presence of twelvehnndredof Iheirfellow-citjaens, hehad outrageonsly 
insnlted a man, whose situation in life was very far from being disrep- 
utable ; he had thus insulted Mm, without assigning any reason whal> 
ever for so doing, and at a moment when the object of the insult had 
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reeeiTed a mark; of respect from the inhabitants of the town, by an 
appointment to execnte a duty, in, their opinion, of considerable im- 
portance. When called, apon by this injured man, to explain himself, 
and to avow the principle upon which he had treated Mm so eoniemptti- 
ously, instead of giying the satisfaction ao justly reqnired, he had 
repeated the insult, with circnmstaneei of additional aggravation. It 
was an injury, which no man of common spirit could endure; yet it was 
of such a nature, that tbe laws of iJie country had not provided any 
remedy for tbe suflerer. If, under a sense of indignation at such trea^ 
ment, Mr. Euasell's reaentment had hurried him beyond the limits of 
moderation, and led him to taie his own satisfaction, by retorting upon 
the olfender, an insult of a sljll higher nature, he could not indeed be 
justifled fbr his violation of the rigid letter of the law, but surely the 
disgrace inflicted upon ihe plaintiff could not entitle him to any consid- 
erable eompenaatjon in damages; that, as to his Senatorial capacity, 
the respect and veneration of && people, in a free republican govern- 
ment, was due to the public offices themselves, not fo the men who hold 
them : That it was ridiculous to suppose the honor or reputation of 
any man coold be the more or the less precious to him, from the dr- 
cumstances of his being in a pubhc character ; and that, aa he was not, 
at Hie time when the affair occurred, in the execution of his office, he 
could not be considered iu a different light from any other citizen under 



Upon this defence, tbe opinion of the Court was unanimous, that 
the previous insult offered by the plaintiff was a proper subject of con- 
sideration by the jury, in mitigation of damages. As to the pomt 
whether his Senatorial character was a legal circumstance of aggrava- 
tion, there was' some diversity of opinion. Judge Dawes thought it 
waa a principle, upon which every man must judge fbr himself; and 
therefore left it altogether to tiie jury. Judge Sumner inclined to the 
supposition that it was not any subject of aggravation except when the 
plaintiff is in the actual execution of his official duties. Judge Paine 
and the Chief Justice were clear and decided, that it was a circnmstance 
of aggravation, and that it ought to have great weight with a jury in 
the ^timation of damages ; at the same time, they expressed, in as full 
and unequivocal a manner, the sentiment that no ofBciid rank or dig- 
nity whatever could authorize the man invested with it, wrmtonly to 
insult the feelings of even the humblest member of the community; 
that, if a man clothed with authority would descend from his eminence 
to injme a private citizen, he ought not to he allowed to draw after him 
the atmosphere of his elevation for his protection. 
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The jury, after retiriDg for a few minntes, returned with a verdict, 
finding guilty, and Msessing damages for the plaintiff in tiie enm of 
twenty shillings. 

Of the political doggerels that were published id the 
Centinel, in this early stage of the party strife, the fol- 
lowing is a specimen : — 

SONG. 
To be sung at the Quarterly Meeting of the Jacohin Club in this town : 
Stanzas by the President andOfBceis, — Chorus by the united. Toices 
of iJie whole Fraternity. Thetasleof the Society would rather hare 
preferred the music of Ca Ira, but as that respectable body loves to 
turn things topsy-turvy, it finally agreed upon a perversion of the 
old " Bnle Britannia." 

When first Confusion's lailered train 

IVoin Night and gloomy Anarch rose, 
This was the measure of the strain. 
And this the matchless theme they chose : — 
Rule, dm/uaiOTi, niJe ife Free ; 
Order shall submit to thee. 
'Tis onrs to bid Ambition drop, 

To bid tile germ of Genius fade, 
To clip the golden wings of Hope, 
And scorn the Hero's sainted shade : — 
Evie, Con/imon, 4^. 
While peaceful Virtue joys to find 

Protective Laafa pacific reign. 
Ours is the bold unbiased Mind, 
And ours the War-Exciting strain : — 
Eule, Coajasiim, ^c. 
Bo from the dread volcano's breath. 
The mingling elements are drivert. 
That blast the yellow-waving heatb, 
And dim the sparkling eye of Heaven : — 
S«!e, Con/iision, 4^. 
Bo son of science e'er shall tread 

Wilt classie step this ritual ground ; 
Ne'er shall the ray of Genius shed 
lis visionary light around ; — 
Rale, Conf-nsion, i'o. 
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But Gallic counsels aball preside, 

And Gallic hopes inspire tlie soul 
To trample on the statesman's pride, 
. And ^ve fo Anareli)' tlie whole ; — 
Rale, Coafksion, ^e. 
Dear Goddess of tho Goi^n Eje ! 
'Tis thine to bid the Arts decay. 
To bid the Child of Genius die 
And tear Ms laureled crown away : — 
ilufe, Omfasion, Sfc. 
So vhen the bickering flame extends 

To earlii, the trophied marble bows ; 

No more the sculptured dome ascends, 

No more the breathing canvas glows : 

With equal passion, equal power. 

Around each jetty brother stands; 
For equal Wisdom guides the hour, 
And equal Honesty commands 

Hade, Goitfusion, rule the Pree, 
Vimqaished Order boins to tJiee. 

April 9, 179*. 

In 1795, the Spirit of Federalism began to manifest 
the maturity of its sti'ength in the Centinel. It was in 
that year that the ratification of the commercial treaty 
with Great-Britain, (generally called Jay's treaty) cre- 
ated great popular excitement. The Jacobin societies, 
which had then become numerous throughout the Union, 
were violent in their opposition. Mobs were frerjuent in 
the large cities and towns, and Boston was rather infa- 
mously distinguished by these popular demonstrations of 
dissatisfaction. For several nights in succession, com- 
panies of mischief-loving individuals paraded the streets, 
carrying an effigy of Mr. Jay, and other emblems of 
mobocracy, making night hideous with their shouts and 
brawls. One of the devices carried in these nocturnal 
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processions, was an illuminated shell of a water-melon, 
representing a man's face, accompanied by a scurrilous 
label. Tbe Centinel, as usual, was on the side of order 
and law, and denounced the mobs and their leaders in 
terms like the following : — " The laws prostrate, — the 
magistrates literally trodden under foot — women and 
children frightened — bonfires made in the centre of the 
town — oaths and imprecations, united with threats to 
tear the hearts of magistrates from their breasts, and 
roast them at a fire : " — svck, it said, was a sad picture, 
but a true one. Application was made to Governor 
Adams for the exercise of his authority to put a stop to 
these outrages ; but he excused himself from any inter- 
ference, and turned off the applicants, it was said, with 
a declaration, that it was nothing but a water-melon 
frolic. After the actors in these scenes had become 
tired of their sport, and the excitement had in some de- 
gree passed away, some one wrote for the Centinel a 
series of communications, entitled "A brief History of 
the Rise and Progress of the recent Mobs and Riots," 
which contain many facts, valuable to those who seek to 
be iamihar with the early history of the two great politi- 
cal parties, which, for half a century, struggled for the 
balance of power. 

It was about this time (perhaps a little earlier) 
that the celebrated Monsieur Talleyrand, who, after- 
wards acted so prominent a part in the negotiations be- 
tween the French Directory and the Envoys of the 
United States, was in Boston, and frequently visited the 
editor of the Centinel. Louis Philippe and one of his 
brothers were also there at the same time. Louis was 
introduced to Russell by Talleyrand. The French ex- 
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lies lived with another French exile, or emigrant, a tailor, 
by the name of Amblard, who kept a shop at the corner 
of State-street and Wilson's lane, where the Globe Bank 
now stands. They were frequent visiters at the Centi- 
nel office, and especially on the occasion of every fresh 
arrival from Europe, to learn the news from their coun- 
try. Russell had regular files of the Moniieur, the 
official journal of the Directory, which to these exiles 
was peculiarly interesting. At one of these visits, they 
observed RusseU taking snuff from a parcel in a bit of 
brown paper, and asked him if he had no other snufE^ 
box. He replied, he could not afford a better. The 
next day Talleyrand brought a gold one and presented 
to him. " This, (said Russell,) I kept many years. It 
suddenly vanished ; by what agency I never knew ; but 
suspected that my better half popped it into the crucible." 
While he resided in Boston, Louis Philippe opened a 
school for teaching the French language, and received 
his pupiis at the house of Ambiard. As an acknow- 
ledgment of the civilities he had received from Russell, 
he presented to him an Atlas, and a French work on 
Geography. The Atlas was of great service to Russell. 
Ie was always on his table, and he seldom wrote or 
published an article concerning the movements of the 
hostile armies in Europe, without referring to it to authen- 
ticate the intelligence. 

In 1796, the bills making appropriations for carrying 
into effect the treaty with Great-Britain, were subjects 
of long, interesting, and angry debate in the House of 
Representatives. The bills were reported in the early 
part of the session, but met whh powerful and obstinate 
opposition in both houses of Congress. In many towns 
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in Massachusetts, the people held meetings, and adopted 
petitions to Congress, praying for a speedy determination 
of the business ; but the bills were not finally passed till 
the fourth of May. On announcing their passage, Rus- 
sell let out his enthusiasm in strains like these ; — " The 
Public Spirit of Massachusetts never before accorded so 
truly with the finest chords of Federalism, as it has done, 
in the late rising en masse of THE PEOPLE, to make 
known their wishes and expectations on the subject of 
the treaty. Their voice has been 'heard and has had 
its due influence. The CRISIS, at which the Peace, 
Happiness, and Prosperity of our country stood sus- 
pended, has passed by; Confidence has assumed its 
wonted securiiy; and Business again trips lightly to the 
music of the sledge, the hammer, and the axe. On the 
great question now decided, we congratulate our Coun- 
try. It will be a memorable era in the history of the 
United States." 

Again, before the end of many days, his estatic emo- 
tions broke out in the following manner : — 

ALL 'S WELL I 
la still the watii-word of the Ccnfinel, notwithatandiag all the croak- 
iiiga and abuse of the Eaveoa of the Chronicle. Let us trace Ihe truth. 

With America's guardian friend, THE PRESIDENT. He is now 
satisfied in seeing th.e great end of all his toils and safierings attained — 
the Peace and Independence of his country secured. 

With the consfitnted. authorities of the Union — the first and second 
hranchea having g^ven being to the Instminmi ofPeaee; and a majority 
of the " imtn^diate Eepresentatives " of the People have confirmed its 
existence by making fi^r its aiipport flie most ample appropriations. 

Witt the Stale Gavermnsnts. Their duty is easj, and the taxes of their 
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With tbe Yeotnanri/ of the Ucited States. They have prayed for the 
conhouance of peace, and their prayers have been heard. The labors 
of iheir hands prosper and flourish. They have no burdens but those 
they wish to bear, as men interested io the support of good government 
and order. They liave borne the tails of war ; they are now reaping 
ihejruits of peace. 

With the Merchanls. They hare, as with one voice, prayed as the 
Farmers haye prayed, and liave been heard as they have been heard. 
Peace sljll contiaueB to heap blessings on their enterprize. Every tide 
waits them riches. Every gale in every climate swells their canvas. 

Widi the JUechattics. They, too, with the Farmere and Merchants have 
prayed for Peace, and been beard. The sound of every instrument of 
handicruft and indusln/ is heard from the rising to the setting sun, from 
the St. Croix lo Hie St. Mary's. The reward of their laborious toQs is 
Bure ; and the industrious man now sees the yeaily aocumulaiion of hia 
property with redouhled satisfaction, for he knows that under the reign 
of good order, law, and government, it will be secured to him. 

With Hie honest American Seamen, mangre all tbe lies of the l^ing 
Aanra and copying Ckmnicle. « * * * « 

With the Great Body of the People of the United Slates. Nine tenths of 
them have given their voice for Peace. Peace is secured to them, and 
under tiie reign of Peace their skill, industry, and enterprize, will tell 
the worH fliat with them "allis ivell:' 



With the feir Daughters of Arti^ka. Their boding fears of war are 
dissipated. Their husbands, fathers, sons, and sweethearts will not now 
be called from domestic life to encouuter the perils of warfare. Bach 
hour shall bring them fresh enjoyments, and in ererp instance of the 
prosper!^ of their country, they will tell truly that " aS. is fiiell." 

When General Washington, at the close of the year 
1796, declined a re-election to the office of President, 
the Centinel warmly and zealously advocated the election 
of John Adams, and was a faithful supporter of his 
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administration. With the commencement of that ad- 
ministration, the war between the two political parties 
grew more intensely hot and bitter. The conduct of 
the ruling powers in France, — the attempts of the 
French diplomatic agents in our sea-ports, to fit out ves- 
sels of war to prey on the commerce of Great-Britain, — 
their insulting opposition to the laws of the country, — 
and, above all, the spoliations committed hy French 
privateers on our merchant vessels, and the indignities 
offered to our envoys in Paris by the French Directory, 
were topics which had excited the most acrid feelings of 
the federal party ; while, if not directly approved, they 
were viewed with great lenity by the opposite party. 
In 1797, the subject of permitting American merchant 
vessels to arm and defend themselves, was agitated in 
the public newspapers, and petitions, from various quar- 
ters, were sent to Congress in favor of the measure. 
The editor of the Centinel was among the foremost to 
urge the fitting out of an armed force for protection. 
Several articles were furnished by correspondents ; the 
following is one of his own, and may serve as a specimen 
of its numerous kindred : — 

Aem 1 OH Staktb 1 The Jacobins to a man are opposed to arming 
ora vesaela, or fitting out a single ship of war. They well know, that 
owing lo Fi'eneh gvn boat piracies, our meehanics and artificers are 
almost starving; and that the moment Congress gircs leave to our 
werchania to arm, and orders onr naval jards to commence irailding 
new ships, that they will find full employment — THIS IS FACT! 
The moment the new? arrives that the merchants shall have liberty to 
arm their vessels, not an axe, hammer, or mechanic implement will be 
idle. Business wil! assume its activity : and the music of the cnnning 
■workman will be heard on all our wharves. The French have broken 
down every banier of the treaties made " in the name of Ae Titost My 
and undivided Trinity : " They have declared, in the teeth of those 
treaties and the laws of nations, that the ships of all et 
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and climeB, gIihII be a. good prize to them, if tliey have a bale of £!rig^ 
lish Goods on board, and bound from or to any port. Those trealjea 
and thelawa of nations give belligerent powers the right to search neu- 
tral vessels. Bnt as the French have deelared by tieir late decree, 
that they were null and void, we have no right (o b« governed by them, 
as Ihey respect France ; but to treat their citizens as we would pirates. 

The ninth of May, this year, by appointment of 
President Adams, was observed as a national fast. The 
Centine], issued on tlie morning of that day, contained 
the editor's recommendation to an observance of the 
day in a strictly religious manner. " There is surely, 
(said he,) at tliis moment, a peculiar fitness and propri- 
ety in this solemn act of public devotion. When the 
mad ambition of a foreig i 1 b y 

and independence, — wl 1 d I 

peated efforts of our Ex I 

inestimable blessings of p w h h 

to dread that war, with 11 f 1 

hand ; — it highly becom ff P 1 pl 

tions, that our country nybp dfraUh 

dangers that threaten us, 11 h A P 1 ' 

may be united in those h J f m y d 1 

fidence, and inspired with I g If d by 

which they have, in tim p 1 h ghly d ui 

guished. And although h b d 

humble ourselves before lb f H 

acknowledge our dependence on the blessings of Provi- 
dence ; we would not be unmindful that we have also 
ample reasons for rendering our devout and fervent 
Thanksgivings for the unrivaled happiness and prosperity 
which we have hitherto enjoyed. While the old nations 
of Europe have been daily witnesses of the most horrid 
scenes of bloodshed and devastation, we have been 
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suffered in peace and tranquility, and under the best con- 
stitution of government enjoyed by any nation on earth, 
to arrive to a point of national strength and opulence, 
never before attained by any country in so short a space 
of time." 

If any discrepance should be thought to exist between 
the sentiments here expressed and those of the last pre- 
ceding extract, it must be accounted for by that fervency 
of patriotism which avails itself of various and so[ne- 
times conflicting arguments, to effect a favorite object. 

As an offset to the " Psalm for Fast Day," which had 
been published in the Chronicle,* the Centinel gave the 
following as 

THE JACOBIN'S PSALM, 
Fot Fast Day— (0 At bate of Psalm UStli. 
Ye tribes diminished join, 
With Jacobinic prayer, 
To curse the powers divine, 
And earthly powers that are : 
And let, this day, 
All Democrats, 
And owls, and rata, 
Shout hoayeo away. 

Thy voice, oh 1 J ^n,t 

Oft tried in wiclied Wiles, 

Raise loud, with G n, f 

And noted, simple G s, t 

Thou T—n-m loo, t 
Half wise as G— 3, t 
Whose wit beguiles, 
The tempest brew. 
The IVench Eepublio standa 

On drunken pillars five, 

Upraised with paJsied h^ids, 

And scarcely kept alive- 

•Sea vol. i p. 283, fJoffersoo, Gallaiin, Giles, Varnum, Giles. 
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Directory speais — 

And justice flics, 

And honor dlea ; 

The bubble breaks. 

They move the crazy wheels • 

Of governmental jar; 
Plunder Oioir coffers fills, 
And plunder prompts the war. 
Ye few who Ve chains. 
Join heart and band, 
And firraly stand 
By Gallic chains. 
Let OUT ignoble race, 

A patriotic tew, 
When Sataa's anns erabrace. 
Loud shout the wj and hue. 
For France, for France, 
We'll boldly bawl. 
And, one and all, 
We'll join the dance. 
O prdao our Gallic friends, 

Howerer yjle Itey are : 
Lo, now our par^ ends, 
Let us fbr ^aiice prepare. 
The honest tribes 
We cheat no more ; 
Our day is o'er ; 
And gone our bribes. 
CMtttMi's guillotiiie 

Will find each patiiot bead : 
Well go, by night unseen, 
Glide o'er the ocean's bed. 
Our hopes are gone. 
Our Devi forsakes, 
DestruotioQ fakes, 
For Hearea we're nona- 
Te Gallic Printers, strain 

Your last, your languid cry ; 

Tou'ye curst both God sod men, 

Kow curse yourselves and die. 
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Quiet off we'll creep, 

Or stony gaol 

Won't surely fail 

Our limbs to ieop. 

Congreas, your wrath forego; 

We're puoished now enongh ; 
Hot send, in gondalo. 
Our patriot boiMes off. 
Well drive full weU 
Our honest soItos, 
JAke sabtle elves. 
To Fnmce or helL 
Te clouds of dust and smoke, 

Te lightnings, in your ire, 
Our sorry gullets choke, 
And blast us with your Are. 
Our game is up ; 
Our shame and sin 
Shall settle in 
Oblivion's cup. 

The year 1798 has been signalized by the opponents 
of Adams's administration as the Era of the Black 
Cockade ; — perhaps not inappropriately, as that badge 
was generally worn by the Federalists of Massachu- 
setts. Russell, it has been said, was the instigator of 
the fashion. I know not how that may be ; but the 
first allusion to it, that I remember, was in the Centinel 
of July 4, as follows : — 

It has been repeatedly recommended, that our ciUzens wear in Iheir 
hafa on flie day of Independence, the American Cockade, [whichis a 
Rose, composed of black ribbon, with a while button, or fastenuig) and 
that the Ladies should add to the attraction of their dress (the Ladies' 
cockade should be a white rose,) fliis symbol of their attachment to the 
government, which cherishes and protects them — either on Ihdr 
breasts or in (heir bonnets. The measure is innocent ; but the effect 
will he highly important It will add cement to the Cfc'on, which so 
generally and so happUy exists. Every cockade will be another edition 
of the Declaration of Indepwdwoe, and Hie demonstration of it, by this 

VOL. II. 7 
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Dational emblem now, will be as highly laudable as the display of the 
immortal instrument of 1776 was then: Those who signed the Address 
lo the President ace pledged to display this evidence of it to the world — 
and they may be assured, that the influence of their example in this 
measure will be productive of as great good, as the influence of their 
names was on the paper. AH those, who have not had opportunitf to 
sign the address, and who feel themselves Independent Americans, 
cannot hesitate to show by some outward mark, that they love their 
country better than any other in the world ; this mai'k onght to lie the 
black cockade. The Ladies, we understand, are universally in favor of 
the measure i and if they lead, who will not follow? 

To those who object, (if there be any,) on account of singularity or 
novelty, it is ocly ncceesarj to say, that the custom is sanctioned by 
antiquity, and has met the approbation of the groat, the wise, and the 
good, in all a^s. 

The next Centioel says, — " The Jacobins have the 
imputience to say, that the people of Boston were 
really divitJed, and they give as a proof, that not more 
than half of them wear the American Cockade. This 
being the case, let every Eostonian, attached to the 
constitution and government of the United States, im- 
mediately mount the COCKADE, and swear that he 
will not relinquish it, until the infamous projects of the 
external and internal enemies of onr country shall be 
destroyed," A few days afterward, the editor again 
touches on his favorite project, thus : — " The Cockade 
is generally worn by every class of citizens in almost 
every town in the United States. It is considered as a 
token of pati^otisni and union. It will enliven our com- 
mencement at Cambridge this day. It will receive the 
stniles and approbation of the Fair Daughters of Co- 
lumbia ; and will convince the Gallic spies, now in our 
country, that we are not a divided people." 

It was in this summer that the President appointed 
Washington to the office of Commander-in-Chief of the 
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army, which Congress had authorized to be raised, in 
consequence of the troubles with France. Russell must 
have ransacked the English vocabulary to find al) the 
superlatives, which he used in praise of Washington's 
patriotism, as manifested in accepting the appointment. 
He published three thousand copies of the letter of 
acceptance, and distributed them in various parts of the 
commoDweakh. A writer in the Salem Gazette com- 
plimented him on this " act of patriotism and liberality," 
to which Russell replied, — " The editor of the Centi- 
nel has but a small claim to the act of patriotism 
acknowledged in this article. He has on former occa- 
sions made sacrifices ; but a number of federal patriotic 
gentlemen have superseded him. They have, by liberal 
subscriptions, voluntardy defrayed the expense of circu- 
lating several thousand pamphlets m the interior, where 
the people are leas m the habit of reading newspapers. 
These gentlemen directed the publication of General 
Washington's immoital lettei, in hand bills ; above three 
thousand of which have been sent into the back towns, 
the eastern and southern shores ; and we are happy in 
hearing that they have added fuel to the patriotic fire of 
the times, and that numbers of the reverend clergy, 
never weary in well-doing, have read them to their con- 
gregations after divine service. It is second only to 
inspiration." 

On bis way from the seat of government to his resi- 
dence in Massachusetts, during this year. President 
Adams was, in all the principal towns, greeted with 
tokens of love and approbation. Addresses, fraught 
with patriotic feeling and federal principles, and his re- 
plies to them, make an imposing display in the Centmel, 
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and are frequently accompanied with an editorial note. 
Russell said, in one of liis congratulant paragraphs, — 
"President Adams may be denominated the American 
Herschel. He certainly discovered the baleful comet of 
French perfidy many months before his fellow-citizens, 
who now see it plainly." 

The words "Massachusetts Federalist" had been 
recently added to the title of the Centinel. The politi- 
cal communications increased in number, and, if possi- 
ble, were more severe on the opponents of the Federal 
Administration. It was about this time also, that the 
Editor began to compile " A Brief Review of the Polit- 
ical State of the World," a task of considerable labor, 
which was continued annually for a number of years, 
and which usually occupied two or three columns in 
each of several successive papers, near the close of each 
year. As a vehicle of useful and accurate intelligence, 
the Centinel secured to itself a reputation superior to 
that of any other American newspaper. Russell had a 
peculiar mode of condensing and arranging the contents 
of foreign journals, and presenting, in the most readable 
shape, all the prominent incidents of the war, that then 
agitated almost the whole of Europe. The files of the 
Centmel, from 1790 to 1815 contain the materials for a 
better history of the French Revolution and of the wars, 
which grew out of the attempt of other European powers 
to re-establish legitimacy in France, than any that I have 
had the privilege of reading. The movements and 
operations of the contending armies are described with a 
vividness, that brings the reader directly to the scene of 
operation. We see the roads, in which the armies 
marched from city to city ; the bridges they passed, and 
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then destroyed ; and the localities where they en- 
camped. Russell had a military taste, and it was as 
natural for him to take his map and follow the track of 
an army, and to record all the minute incidents connected 
with it, as it was to breathe. And he always kept his 
account posted up to the latest moment, so that he was 
always ready for a new arrival of intelligence, and would, 
not unfrequently, venture upon predictions of events, 
which the next arrival would often announce as histor- 
ical fecJs. 

Through the whole of this period, and for some years 
afterward, the Centinel was an indispensable source of 
news for the country printers, — every one of whom re- 
lied upon it for matter to fill up the news department of 
his paper. Subscribers in the country also increased 
beyond all precedent. It was every where known and 
every where read ; and, if industry in collecting and 
fidelity in republishing information, that was important to 
he known, are worthy of credit, never was popularity 
more honestly earned. 

In January and February, 1799, the editor of the 
Centinel made a severe attack on John Bacon, a sena- 
tor from Berkshire, who voted against the Report of the 
legislative committee on the Virginia and Kentucky 
Resolutions : — " The Hon. Mr, Bacon (he said) the 
solitary iVay of our Senate, the advocate of Alien Legis- 
lators, the Gallatins of Geneva and the Lyons of Hiber- 
nia, was once a preacher of the Gospel. How well he 
minded his Bible, which, before the French Revolution, 
was the rule and guide of his faith, will be seen by com- 
paring his speeches with the injunction in Deuteron- 
omy: — 'One from among thy brethren shall thou set 
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over thee; tkou mayest not set a stranger over thee 
which is not thy brother.' It was certainly in character 
for the privy counselor of Daniel Shays and Luke Day 
to vote against Sedition Acts." This was followed by 
other paragraphs, alluding to the private history of 
Bacon, in terms adapted to provoke irritating and bitter 
retorts. Bacon was defended in the Chronicle, and, 
probably, many of the paragraphs in that paper were 
written or dictated by him. But Russell was not dis- 
posed to let off the object of his political vengeance, 
without some severer blow than an off-hand para- 
graph ; and, accordingly, he published, in the Centinel 
of February 37, the following letter, — rather more 
elaborate and carefully constructed than his ordinary 
writings : — 

The Son JOHN BACON, Esq. 
SIK, 

In diecharging my Editorial duty, I hare heon acceBEilated to notice 
jonr public cottduct in life, and in the Senate of MassadiuieUs ; and to 
animadrert on your Speech, printed in the papers. Tonr political tac- 
pitnde in adrocating the infattibilili/ of Virginia and KeiUticky disorgan- 
izecs i and your arrogance in attaching unworthy motives to jouT com- 
peers of the Senate, have rendered you a proper mark for conaure or 
ridicule. You iJave not escaped censure j and you iiaTe replied io the 
ohservatians made on you. For my part, I aia not displeased that the 
cursory notice taken of you in the Cbntjnel, has diatvrbed the Sfoj- 
ciem which is your boast, and which, in feci, is the most permanait ingre- 
diettl in yotir composition ; and the public really considers your lengtiy 
exculpatory address and certificates in the last Chrmdde, as the contor- 
tions of a sirrely wounded adder. 

In a late Cbmtibei. you were implicated of inconaislency (or in other 
words of Clerical Jambinism} when a Preacher of the Gospd in this 
town; — of Toryism in the "times which tried men's souls," and of 
disaffection to the Independence and real prosperity of your country, at 
the present moment. 

Would time permit, I could easily bring a cloud of evidence in sup- 
port of every one of these imputations. Perhaps it is unnecessary. 
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The certificate of Ite Old South Chwch, of 1781, I consider as amply 
sufficient of itself to satisfy eyery one of the " ijicDim'sfency " of jonr 
doctrines and creeds on theological subjects. The liberality of lie 
worshipers at that Church, would ever induce them, to exercise to- 
wards you the offices of Christian Charily and brotherly love ; but I 
know from general remark, that such was the " mconsistenci/ " of these 
doctrines arising from the singvtar {not to say pere^se) bias of yoor 
natnro, that when the routine of duty caEed you to the desk, and your 
real sentimente were known, you had the mortiflctition of holding forth 
to comparatiTCly empli/ pews and soUtary galleries. Your lore for dab- 
bling in troubled waters impelled you to seek a p'lblic di^mtalioa in Mr. 
Croawelfs meeting-house, with Mr. Mukkat : and there are many living 
evidences of the miserable predicament your " incoiisisiencies " then 
placed yon in. You plnmply denied the existence in the Bible of a 
text quoted by Mr. Moerat ; and you gave ample evidence of yoot 
chagrin, when he immediately referred you to the passage in the sacred 
volume then on the desk. — Yon left the field of controversy ; — and 
your parlizans, mortified at the imbecility of their champion, ass^led 
the victorious disputant with something more like aeotjmbni than any 
thing advanced by you — brick-bcOs and rotten ^gs : — but to show the 
contempt in which Mr. M. held your opposition, when one of those 
argamenls struck the pulpit just below, he pleasantly said, " Sere we ham 
it, brethren. Bacon and eggs." 

To Ae implication of Toryism in 1775, you say " iliere are too many 
living witnesses of tfour character and coitduet in this respect, both in and 
out of th^ Legislature to leave tlte least occasion for ari^ r^y." This is a 
true Baconian flourish to get under an allegation. Ton certainly are not 
capable of a neutral character; I could, therefore, have wished you bad 
adduced some evidence of your lahiggi^n at that time ; — For my part, I 
have turned over the public records of those days, when the Pulpits 
were the Citadels of Patriotism as well aa Fieli/ — and the Clergy the 
equal champions of both ; — for evidence of i/oitr attachment to any 
other dan the then arbitrary government of Great-Britain ; and amidst 
the groves of lanrels which encircled the brows of the Clerical Seroes of 
those trying times, I have seen no chaplet whereof the Kev. Mr. 
Bacon has the least daim to the smallest sprig. You mention the Legis- 
lature. — It is perhaps fortunate for you, that during the debates on the 
Virginia Resolutions, the galleries were not open ; — as, fliereby I have 
been deprived of the knowledge of some hints of Toryism, which I 
have been told, were pretty plainly insinuated against you. How well 
you succeeded in getting rid of them you best know. 

That at the present time, you are opposed to the best interests of 
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yourconntry; — fliat you have tetrajed tho tcnst topoaed in you by 
your constitnenta ; and that you appear to be aa ill qualified to exercise 
tfee office of a. Legislator as a Clergyman ; — and to have as little real 
knowledge of the ConEtitution of your country, aa you appear lo hare 
had of the Bible, in yonr eontroversy with Mr. MuHBii ; — I could ad- 
duce your late vote io tho Senate opposed to the entire body of the 
Senators of Massachisata., and to 117 of Uie Ebvse of B^presmlatives, 
without including thoae of Ihe minority who declared their detestation 
of principles you so unblnshingly adTOcaled ; — Could bring forward 
the recent election of the Hon. Mr. Sedqwicc to a seat in Congress j 
and need only to contrast the incongrnities and follies of yonr Speech 

with the Constitution and Laws of my country. Bui, Sir, attentioii 

to other duties will not at present permit me. At another time, I may 
find leisure, if the subject should acquire adequate importance — to pay 
some attention to these particnlars ; to replyto some of yonr statementB 
of the conyersation between na ; but never lo notice your innnendoesor 
epithets. Aa long as yonr political conduct shall partake of its present 
qualities, you may depend, Sir, of always finding a surgeon who will 
probe your woucda to &e quick, in 

Feb. 26, 1799. The EDITOR of the CENTINEL, 

Another specimen of Russell's style in his political 
controversies is the following, — certainly not the mild- 
est, nor even the most acrimonious, that might be se- 
lected : — 

THE FRETFUL PORCUPINE 
Is sore at tho neccaaaiy punishment the Cbntibel has infficied on 
him for his outrageous abuse of Thu Prssident of the United Stales. 
It was the first time we recollect to haye noticed the "Blackguard," — 
hia private personalities we ever deemed beneath attention ; but we 
could not have jastified it to our consciences, in passing by the virnlent 
inyectiyes of this incendiary against the Chief Magistrate of the 
Union. Knowing ihe ground he had lost by his conduct, and boiling 
oyer with diabolical malice towards all who have had any hand in op- 
posing hia andacity, and chastising his insolence, ho quits the original 
subject, and indulgea his native blackguardism in distordng new ones ; 
and has been reduced to the pitiable neeessity of quibbliug on an intro- 
duction of ours to a French State Paper. We detest the conduct of 
FVance as much as this alien can pretend to ; and we were active yindi- 
eators of the cauae of Federalism, when this intruder was uttering 
curses and imprecations against every Ihing American. Yet even this 
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Bpurions esotio has the effrontery to call himself a Federalist at the 
same time lie supoccilionsly boasts himself a subject of the British 
mortarchj. 

Success baa made this quill-driying animal Tain and conceited. Ha is 
BO swoln by it as to become totally blind lo his own situation ; — Nay, 
be is ignorant, in common with, otber brutes, of his creation and cause 
of exielence. Cobeett was never encouraged artd snpporlfid by Ibe 
Federalists as a solid, judiciona writer in their cause ; but was kept 
merely to hunt Jacobinic Jhxes, sJcunJa, and serpents- The redoralists 
foand the Jacobins had the Aurora, Argus, and Ckronide, through wlucli 
they ejected flieir mud, filth, and venom, and attacked and blackened 
flie best characters the world erer boasted ; and they perceired that 
these vermin were not to be operated on by reason or decency. It was 
tiherefbro thought necessary that the opposite parly should keep, and 
feed a saiiableheast to hunt down these siiinis and_^ts; and "thcjret' 
ful Porcupine" vies selected for this business. This imported, or trans- 
ported beast has been kept as gentlemen keep a fierce bdl Dog, to 
guard his house and property against thieves, Jacobins and I"reaeli- 
men, and as such he has been a good and faitbfiil dt^, and has been 
fed and caressed accordingly. It is true he has sometimes, as most 
dogB will, growled at his masters, and as " Stkknb's p^py " was wont 
to do, has darted atihe venerable Priebtoiy ; bntashehas evinced an 
inveterate antipathy to all Frenchmen, he has been cjtensed. However, 
as he grows more and more fretful for want rA pod, (as maybe seen by 
his modest, polite, decent, civil, genilemanliterfuiwiinj, orrather baUying 
adverljsoment to his feeders) some think we should shortm Ms chain; or 
send him home agsdn lo England, to starve, or feed on Jacobin vermin 
there ; or else transport the " Hedge-Hog " to Boston, where the Board 
ofEeidtk would soon order him to be taken by the tail, and thrown into 
the dock at low tide, as a common nuisance. 

We know not what the " Hedge-Hog " means by " Geaetfeaadng" 

This was followed by others equally gentle and 
equally rich in words of invective. 

An event now occurred, which afforded the editor of 
the Centinel an opportunity of renewing his expressions 
of admiration for the character of Washington. The 
publication, which gave an account of his death, was 
printed with a broad, black border, and to the annuncia- 
tion was added, — " How shall we express our grief on 
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this distressing event ! with what language shall we give 
vent to the full feelings of our heart ! It is true, he had 
reached the summit of human honor, and was ripe for 
immortal glory. It is true, he had retired, in a degree, 
from public office to the rural walks of life. It is true, 
the government of our country has devolved on wise 
and faithful men Yet Washington wa^ still our guard- 
ian our pride and oui delence Amidst the threaten- 
ing storms of foreign violence — amidst the moie dan 
gerous convulsions of party rage it was still our conso 
lation that Washington lued His reputation was a 
bulwark and a shield undei whose hioad and protecting 
shade America reposed with unbounded confidence He 
led our irniies amid'^t the perils of resolution to victory 
His virtues his w isdom hi name alone kept the jarring 
elements of our confederation fiom huisting asunder 
hushed to peace the i Dice of discord and eonsohdated 
these States under one firm and fair labric of government. 
For these purposes. Heaven kindly lent him to us — to 
make us a nation — and to render us prosperous, power- 
ful, and happy. Having accomplished his high errand, 
he is now recalled and we are overwhelmed with grief." 

The death of Washington produced a universal ex- 
pression of regret, and political writers seemed to forget 
their animosities, while they were paying funeral honors 
to the greatest man of the age ; but when the first week 
or two of mourning was over, they returned to the war 
with renewed vigor. The Centinel was liberal and sin- 
cere in its lamentations, and for several weeks kept a 
registration of the funeral ceremonies that were observed 
throughout the nation. 

The approach of an election for governor of Massa- 
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chusetts, in the spring of 1800, awakened all ihe slum- 
bering embers of party strife. The Federalists succeeded 
in electing their candidate. Defeat excited the other 
party to unwarrantable crimination, and that was, of 
course, met with federal recrimination, no less fierce and 
unpolished. An ejection of a President of the United 
States was also pending, and the contest between the 
friends of Mr. Adams and Mr, Jefferson respectively, 
was conducted with barbarous ferocity. Many of the 
charges against either candidate were made in language 
that could hardly be tolerated, even if quoted as a matter 
of mere curiosity. Epithets of the coarsest character 
were exchanged, without care and without remorse. 
The editor of the Centinel was not of a temper to take 
a blow with meekness, and if force was not added to the 
returning stroke, his disposition was not in fault. The 
republican party of the nation succeeded in the election, 
but Massachusetts gave her vote for Adams, After it 
became known that Mr. Jefferson or Mr. Burr was to be 
the President from the fourth of March, 1801, and that 
the choice must be made by the House of Representa- 
tives, the Centinel advocated the election of the latter, 
— in which it was sustained by some able writers. 

The foliowing Parody appeared in the Centinel in 
February, 1801. I have no doubt that it was the off- 
spring of Russell's own prolific imagination, which was 
always on the look-out, or busy in contriving something, 
wherewith to annoy his political adversaries : — 
THE JACOBIN UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 

Parent of ill I in every State, 
In every Clnb adored — 

By small, by wicked, and by great, 
Of imscbief sovereign lord, — 
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Them great curst cause I bnt yet obeyea, 

Who all my thonghls confined, 
To follow Mischief's wayward, trade, 

To Virtaa's precepts blind, — 
Yet taught me, in this daik estate, 

To choose the wrong from right, 
And binding Nature fast in Fate, 

Kept Virtue out of sight ; — 
What Conscience dictates to ha done, 

Or warns me not to do, 
T/iot teach me more than Heaven to shun. 

This more liian Hell pursue. 
What lessons thy free bounty girea 

Let me not cast away. 
For thou art paid when man deceivea — 

To cheat is to obey. 
Tet not to this contracted place 

Thy precepts iet me bound. 
But let me pillage all our race, 

And mischief deal around. 
Let then this weak, unknowing hand 

Bo taugiit thy bolt to throw, 
And deal damnation round the land 

On each I think my foe. 
If I am wrong, teach my heart 

Still in the wrong to stayi 
If lam right, fhy grace impart 

To lead my steps astray. 
Bless me alike with foolish pride, 

And impious discontent, 
At anght Heaven's bounty has denied, 

Or aught its goodness lent. 
Teach me to laugh at others' wo ; 

To tall the faults I see ; 
To others hatred let me show. 

They Mendship show to me. 
Base though I am, not wholly ao ; 

Since governed by thy will, 
lead me whereso'er I go. 

And be my Mentor stdlL 
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TMe day be noise and strife my lot^ 

Be others' wealth my own, — 
Thou knowest if best bestowed or not, 

And let thy will be done. 
To thee, whose temple is each space 

That 'a bad beneath the skies — 
One chorus let us Jacos raise, 

One common ruin rise. 

The fourth of March arrived, and on that day the 
Ceiitinel appeared with the following 

iHonnmnttal 5u3n'i}]tiou. 

" That life is long which answers Life's great end," 

YESTERDAY ESPIEED, 

Deeply regretted by MILUONS of grateful Americans, 

And by all good men. 

The FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION 

Of the 

GOVERNMENT of the Umt(d States: 

Animated by 

A WASHINGTON, an ADAMS; — a Hamilton, Khox, 

Pickering, Wolcoti, M'Hebrt, Makshall, 

Stodderi and Dexter. 

^t. 12 years. 

Its death was occasioned by the 

Secret Arts and Open Violence, 

Of Foreign and Domestic Demagogaest 

Notwithstanding its whole Life 

Was devoted to the Performance of every Duty 

to promote 

The UNION, CREDIT, PEACE, PROSPERITY, 

HONOR, and 

FELICITY OP ITS COUNTRY. 

At its birth it found 
Tlie Union of the States dissolvivg like a Rope of snow; 
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Stronger than the 2'hreefotd cord. 

It found the United Slates 

Bankntpts in Estate and Reputation; 

It iiatli left tliem 

Uhboandalin Credit; and respected throughout tlie World. 

It found the Treasuries of the United Stales and 

Individual Slates empli/ ; 

It hath left them faU and oiieTfiawing. 

It found 

AM the Evidences of Public Debts uvrlhless as rags ; 

It hath left them 

iitwe valnoble than Gold and Silver. 

It found 

The United States at imr with the 

Indian Nations; — 

It hath concluded Peace with them all. 

It found 

The Abori^nals of the soil invetercde 

It haflj exercised towards them justice and generosity. 
And hath left th^n fast friends. 

It found 

Great-Britain in possession of all 

the PYontio' Posts ; 

It hafli damaniled their surrender, and 

it leaves them in the possession 

of the United States. 

It found 

The American sea-coast utterly defaisdess; 

It halt left it fortified. 

It found our Arsenals empty ; and Magazines decaTJng ; 

It hath left them full of antnamifioa 

and warlilce Impl^eents; 

It fbund our country dependent oa Foreign Nations 

for ermines of defense ; 

It hali left 

Manufiictflries of Cannon and Muaquets in full work. 

It fbund 

The American. Halion at War with. 
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Algiers, Tunis, and THpoZt; 

It hath 

Made Peace witli them all. 

It found 

American iFreemen in Tnrfciah alaveiy, where 

they had languished in chains for years : 

Ithatli 

Bansomed them, and set them free. 

It found the war-worn, invalid Satdi^ etorcing from want ; 

Or, like Belibarids, begging his refiise meat from door to dcor ; 

It hath left 

Ample provision for the regular payment of his jieiision. 

It found 

The Comiaeree of our countiy confined 

almost to Goosting Craft; 

It hath left it 

Whitening every sea witti its canvas, and 

dieering every clime with its stars. 

It found our 

Meckaiiks and Manu/o'^urers idle in 

the streets for want of employ ; 

It hath left them 

"EaO. of business, prosperous, contented and happy. 

It found 

2Me Yeomanry of the coKtitrg oppieseed with unequal 

taxes; — their farms, houses and bams 

decaying ; their cattle selling at t2ie 

aign-posts ; and tbey driven to 

desperation and E^xMion ; 

It hath left 

Their coffers in cash ; their houses in repair ; their 

barns full; their faiias overstocked j and their 

produce commanding ready money, 

and a high price. 

In short — 

It found them poor, indigent MakontenOs ; 

It hath left them 

Wealthy Friimh to Order and Good Gooernment. 
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It fonnil 

The United States deeply indeUti 

France and JfoUaiid; 

It hatb paid all the demaiwfc of Ito fo 

the principal part of the latter. 

It found the Country in a ruini 

Mlia7it:e with Fhsnce ; 

It halh honomlily dissolved the 



It found 

The United States without a swivel 

on float for their defense ; 

It hath left 

A HA VY — composed of Tbirty-four ships of war ; 

mounting 918 guns ; and manned 

bj 7350 gallant tars. 

It fbund 
The EXPORTS of our fountry, a mere song, in yaluf 

It hath left them worth 
Above SEVENTY MILLIONS of Dollars per annum 

It found America disunited, poor, insdvetd, 

weak, discontented, and wretdied. 

It hath left ber 

Uniled, weaUhy, respei^aiile, strong, 

happy and prosperous. 

Let the faithful Hietomn, in a^r times say these thin^ 

of its Successor, if it can. 

And yet — notwithstanding ail these services and 

blessings, there axe found 

Many, very many, wealt, degenerate Sons, 

who, lost to yirtue, to gratitude, 

and patriotism, 

Openly exidt, that this Administration 



And that 
Son of Federalism is set for ( 
" Oft sftome, «>here is Ihy btvsh 1 " 
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As one Tribute of Gratitude in these Times, 

Tliis MONUMENT 

Of tlie Talents and Services of the deceased ; 

is raised by 

March 4th, 1801. EJie fflentfnd. 

That Russell, and tlie Federal s nerally believed 
that the accession of Mr. JeiFerso o i e P esidency 
was the forerunner of great natio al cala n here can 
be no doubt. The Monumental In ] on a foiiowed 
by a note, saying, — " With tliis day begins the eigh- 
teenth year since the birth of the Ceotinel — and, at no 
period, during that time, hath it enjoyed a greater share 
of patronage and assistance than it now enjoys. We 
shall demonstrate our gratitude therefor, by the faithful 
discharge of our duty; without vaulting or tottering: 
Especially now, when every thing dear and venerable is 
exposed to he undermined or battered down. As a 
Centinel, we will sound the alarm, and faithfully make re- 
port of our discoveries of the disposition, force, and move- 
ments of our country's foes. Further we need not say." 

During the whole of Mr. Jefferson's administration, 
the Centinel was the undeviating opponent of every one 
of his measures. The reduction of the navy, the non- 
intercourse scheme, the embargo, and the gun-boat sys- 
tem, — all, — met the decided reprobation of Mr. Rus- 
sell and the leading Federalists, The embargo law, 
which was unhmited as to the time of its operation, was 
disapproved of by many of the RepubJicans, but the 
policy was sustained by the Chronicle and the other 
papers of the party, and this led to further and more 
virulent attacks and vituperable accusations. The 
arrival of the law in Boston was announced in the Cen- 
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tinel in the sportive paragraph, which follows. It was 
afterwards treated in a less gentle manner : — 

The GjiSERA.L3. General Blockade, General Hesoluliim, and even 
General War tave not made more noise in Europe, Itan has been re- 
centlj made here by General Erabargo, who ai'rived last ereniog from 
■WaBbington. He has been rather tardy in hJB movements i some of 
his non-conams^oried suite having been in town two days, acid his prin- 
cipal Aid, M^or Non-In^ortaliim haying taken up winter quarters 
here some weeks before. We know not who are in the irmn of the 
General ; but it is expected he wi!l be followed by his other Aids, M^or 
Poaerh/ and Captain Starvaiion. SOTeral honest folks are much alarmed 
at his visit, particularly the houses of Messrs. Codfish ^ Co. of Marble- 
head, Commercial Point, Cape Cod, Sk, ; Messrs. Prime Beef, Park Sf 
Co. a respectable estal>lishment, in the interior ; and Messrs. ZVaioiacts, 
JUecAanies, Manners §■ Co. of this and other commercial towns. The 
General is considered as a very unwelcome guest ; especially as it has 
been hinted we shall not prohaWy he rid of him, until he is driven away 
by General Peace. 

In consequence, it was said, of some evasions of the 
embargo law, an additional act was passed, authorizing 
the absolute detention of all vessels bound coastwise, if 
any suspicion existed that there was any purpose of 
evasion. The President wrote a letter to the governor 
of Massachusetts, empowermg him to grant certificates 
in favor of any merchant, in whom the governor had 
confidence, to transport flour from one port in the United 
States to another, in order that the inhabitants might not 
sufier any inconvenience from a deficient supply of bread. 
Russell accompanied the publication of this letter, with 
the following : — 

Up to the Hob On our first page will be found ait extraordinary 
missive from President Jefferson \o Govemot Sullivan, appointing him 
Dispenser of favors and Minister of Starvation Jbr Massuckusetts. This 
bold stroke to starve a people into democracy has been received by tiem 
Bs it deserved ; and is universally execrated as a decree, which Bona- 
parte would scarcely dare to issue. We wish the iiirolings, who defend 
this new stretch of power, would inform the pubhc, on what a,rticle of 
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the Constitnljon, or Law of die land, power can Iw g^ven for such pur- 
poses. It seems the new ofSce is not general among aia governors. 
The new Grand DignilaHes of ilie Empire are only the Governors of 
Orleans, Gaor^a, Soulh-Carolina, Massachusetts, and Kew-HampBhire. 

In 1811, when Mr. Gerry was governor of the com- 
monwealth, the Legislature made a new division of the 
districts for the election of representatives to Congress. 
Both branches had then a democratic majority. For 
the purpose of securing a democratic representative, an 
absurd and singular arrangement of towns in the county 
of Essex was made to compose a district. Russell took 
a map of the county, and designated by a particular 
coloring the towns thus selected. He then hung the 
map on the wall of his editorial closet. One day, Gil- 
bert Stuart, the celebrated painter, looked at the map, 
and said the towns, which Russell had thus distinguished, 
formed a picture resembling some monstrous animal. 
Hef took a pencil, and, with a few touches, added what 
might be supposed to represent claws. " There," said 
Stuart, " that will do for a salamander." Russell, who 
was busy with his pen, looked up at the hideous figure, 
and exclaimed, "Salamander! call it Gerrymander." 
The word became a proverb, and, for many years, was 
in popular use among the Federalists as a terra of re- 
proach to the democratic Legislature, which had distin- 
guished itself by this act of political turpitude. An 
engraving of the " Gerrymander " was made, and hawked 
about the State, which had some effect in annoying the 
democratic party. 

The " Beriin and Milan Decrees " of the French 
emperor, and the retaliatory " Orders in Council " of the 
British government, had seriously injured the commerce 
of the United States, and were judged, by many, as 
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good cause for war. Russell, as the organ of the federal 
party, made apologies for the latter, — considering them 
as justified by the former, and he was, therefore, 
opposed to war with England for any of the causes, 
which then existed, though the impressment of seamen 
from American merchant ships was a crying evil, often 
practised with great insolence and injustice. War was 
declared in June, 1812, With what spirit the Declara- 
tion was received, may be seen from the announcement 
in the Centinel : — 

Prhdictions vemfied. The awM eyent ao often antidpated by 
ns as tie ineTitable effect of tie infatualed policy of tho EuJers of tbe 
American People has now l)ecn realiKed, — and the worst of measures 
has emei^ed from its secret womb in the worst of Ibnns. A naked and 
noqnalifiea WAR is declared to exist between England, Ireland, and 
their dependencies, and the President is ttuttorized to nse tlio whole 
land and naval foroes of the United States, " ta carry the same into effect!' 
This Deelamlion of War ia accompanied by a Presidential Mamfesli>, 
boSh of which are given in this day's Centinel. They are now before 
tho American People, who will sit in judgement upon them. We soy 
nothing of the Law ; but we call upon the freemen of the United States 
to read the Presidential Manifesto — to read it carefully — and, as thoy 
read, to eommnne with their hearts and nnderstandings on the asser- 
Idoas and conclusions it contains : To compare them with those solemn 
trnths and sober tacts, which their eyes have seen and their ears hoard ; 
To inquire of the Merchant, the Insurer, the Navigator, touching the 
tmth of the many unqualified assertions in tie Manifesto reapodaug 
their immediat* concema : To do all this truly, fairly, and impartially ; 
And then, in the presence of that God of truth, who knoweth the heart, 
pronounce, — and boldly pronounce, — Whether these aeserdons are 
Truths, ITalsehoods, or Prevarications: — Or, whether, if true, they 
wairant the naked Declaration of War, in which they and their demist 
interests are now involved. 

In 1819, the Federalists supported Dewitt Clinton of 
New- York, for President, in opposition to Mr, Madison. 
Obliged, as the organ of bis party to follow its dictation, 
Russell gave the nomination his support, but it was not 
cheerful and hearty. It was a measure that he could 
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never relish, and he really took but little interest in the 
election. 

The progress of the war, though marked by some 
brilliant exploits of the navy, did not reconcile its oppo- 
nents to its continuance. On the anniversary of the 
Declaration, a very able article in the Centinel exhibited 
the loss and gain in a manner which showed that the 
losses on our part greatly overbalanced the gain. This 
article stands as editorial, but internal evidence proves 
that it was not written by the editor. It is much too 
elaborate and philosophical to have emanated from his 
pen. The same paper says : — 

MiKK Wel^. Every hoar the WAR grows more TindictlTe and 
sanguinary; and the prelendect ohjeci, for which it was waged, mora 
hard to be obtained: — And fliough a Pacific Embasai/ is said to be on 
its voyage to Europe, every sellable uttered by the adminiatradon, aoA 
every act of its officers, appears intended to augment the ferocity of 
War, and to put peace at an irrecoverable distance. People of America, 
think on these solemn truths. 

This was from the pen of Russell ; and there can be 
no doubt that the following had the same origin : — 

Object of the Wab. The attention of the people is daily and 
honrly called to bloody recitals of events of the War, the losses of 
property, and the progress of loans and taxes to carry it on ; and they 
inquire, What is the olject of all this^ All the reply tiat can be made 
tj) the inquiry, is, — Thai all this wasle of blood, property/, and money, ia to 
afford encouragement to British, Irish, and Jtsrsey rwiaway soiVors, to Enter 
on board American vessels, and then to be PROTECTED, while tke^ are 
ujidenBOrking tlie native horn Anuriraa Seamen and Navigi^ors, and therdy 
taking the bread from the mouths of their wives and children I This is flie 
great object of this Wm-I This is what is called lighting for "-Sailors 
Sights and Free Trade." 

Again, in a few weeks, a similar objurgatory paragraph 
says, — "The National Legislature terminated its extra 
session of ten weeks, on the second instant. This ses- 
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sion was especially called for the purpose of adopting 
measures for the prosecution of an unnecessary and un- 
just WAR ; and, by reference (o the list of acts, it will 
readily be seen, that a broad foundation for the further 
Poverty and Ruin of the people is laid, through direct 
taxes and other internal taxes, and through loans and other 
ways and means, to carry on this wicked war. The 
House has been as subservient as even Bonaparte could 
wish ; but the Senate have, in several instances, acted 
that independent part, which might have been calculated 
upon, fj'om the very respectable accession of superior 
talents and worth to that branch of the Legislature. 
From a careful calculation and revision, it appears that 
58,779,491 dollars is the least sum, which the war will 
cost to the end of the year 1813. Let the good people 
of this country seriously reflect upon this subject." 

Neitlier Russell, nor his federal friendsj had any con- 
fidence in the pacific declarations of the national govern- 
ment. The appointment of Mr. Gallatin as one of the 
envoys to negotiate a peace with Great-Britain, in 1813, 
was viewed with indignation. This gentleman had been 
Secretary of the Treasury from the accession of Mr. 
Jefferson. The Senate adopted a resolution, declaring 
his mission as envoy incompatible with his continuance 
at the head of the Treasury department. In reference 
to this occurrence, the Centinel said : — 

We tate no particular coTieem in tie nomination of a Secretary of 
the Treasury for tMs appointment. It was witMn the dieeredon of die 
Executive ; but we maintain th^ his holding botli offices would be a, 
rcproacti to the American character, already dehased hy permitdng hjm 
to continue in one of tJiem. It estahlishes the inlerence, eitber that the 
office of the Secretary of the Treasury is useless, and that his duties at 
the most critical period may be performed by projtj; or that this for- 
eigner is the only man in the nation qualified fbr a place, which must 
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be kept Tacant until his retnm. No wonder that the American blood 
in the Senate of the United Slates waa quickened in the veins of many 
who have generallj' supported the adniinistratjon. We rejoice in this 
saliitarj hint to the President, and trust it is Ihe precursor of a more 
important earnest of their determination to fulfill the objects of their 
creation, by acting as a high and independent branch of the goTem- 
ment. . . • ■ They are in tact at issue, on many points, nith a 
hack stairs junto of mad men from the iuterior, speculators in Indian 
land, and dreamers of foreign conquest, which forms the combatmd cab- 
inet at Washington. They will of course be denounced. The court 
paper hai'dly preserves a yossamer coveriag over the chagrin and resent- 
ment of the palace. But we know the nature of the materials which 
compose the minority of that body ; and we believe there is, among the 
majority, high-minded and honorable men, who will revere themselves. 

In this Style and temper, the editorials and communi- 
cations in the Centinel were contiiiued throughout the 
whole period of the War. All the successes of the 
army or navy were related in the language of exultation, 
and in a tone that showed that the record was made by 
a patriotic spirit. But it is believed, that not a word of 
apology or approbation of the proceedings of the gov- 
ernment ever gained admission into its columns. The 
treaty of peace, signed in December, 1814, was hailed 
with the most joyous words of welcome ; but no super- 
fluous gratitude was thrown away upon the administra- 
tion for its agency in producing it. 

It was not long after the close of the war, that the 
federal party ceased to exist, as a party. The organiza- 
tion was kept up until the election of Mr. Munroe as 
President, but symptoms of dissolution had, for some 
time been apparent. In the summer of 1817, the Presi- 
dent made a visit to New-England. His movements 
were everywhere hailed with expressions of satisfaction. 
His arrival in Massachusetts was signalized by flattering 
displays of loyalty, and by none more than those, who 
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had been the violent opposers of Mr. Madison, and the 
rudest in tiieir denunciations of Mr. Munroe as a mem- 
ber of Mr. Madison's administration, and especially in 
his capacity of Lieutenant-Gen era! of the United States 
army, — an office, which he held while he was also at the 
head of the Department of Slate. He was certainly treated 
with the most flattering attention during his stay in Boston, 
and by no one in a more distinguished manner than by 
Benjamin Russell. Let it not be understood, however, that 
Russell is here charged with exercising more servility than 
others. Many of the leading Federalists were equally 
forward in tendering to the President all the hospitality 
that the chief magistrate of the nation could demand or 
expect ; and seemed resolved to take from the Republi- 
cans, or Democrats, all the credit of the civilities, which 
he received. There seemed, however, to exist a general 
desire that no party asperities should be manifested on 
the occasion ; and the only indication of it, which ap- 
peared, was an Address, presented to the President, 
signed by seven of the leading Republicans, as a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose, by the republican 
members of the Legislature, which had then recently 
adjourned. 

This union of old political enemies to honor the chief 
magistrate of the Union, was called, by the editor of 
the Centinel, the " Era of Good Feelings," — a phrase, 
which passed into a by-word, and was frequently quoted 
as a word of reproach, by those who clung to the fed- 
eral organization. Some of the republican papers, which 
had been devoted to the Madisonian policy, and had 
supported the election of Mr. Munroe to the presidency, 
were a little provoked at the conduct of the Federalists, 
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in bestowing, so many attentions on him during his tour, 
and Russell came in for a full share of their sarcasm. 
One of them said, — 

The President Las probably by this time arrived at Hiagara, from 
whence he is to proceed to Detroit, where we presume he will be waited 
upon by those celebrated Chiefs, Walk-in-the- Water, Split-Loff, Onc- 
who-put8-hi3-foo^in-it, Big-Elk, and Thunder-Storm, with aa address 
forwarded to them from Boston. Whether there is to be a grand pap- 
poose review we have not learned. 

In a notice of this " exhibition of wit," the writer of 
which Russell thought was " a. sour-cider carper," he 
SMd, — " If it has had no other effect than the mere elicit- 
ation of these scintillations, it were worth all the pains 
and expense ; as it proves the existence of a raw mate- 
rial where no one ever dreamed of looking for it." 

The course pursued by Russell in this matter, dis- 
affected some, who had been his best supporters and 
most valuable aids as correspondents, — one of whom, 
at least, never forgave him, and would never after permit 
the Centinel to be left at his residence. But the power of 
the federal party was evidently declining. Russell was 
chairman of the Central Committee, and. In that capacity, 
as well as in that of editor, supported the nomination of 
a representative to Congress, who was an admitted re- 
publican in politics, and who was also nominated by the 
republican party. From this " Era of Good Feelings," 
the fate of the Columbian Centinel was sealed. Its 
decline, though not rapid, was perceptible, and it soon 
came to be disregarded as authority, m political circles. 

On the President's message, at the opening of tlie 
next session of Congress, the Centinel said, — "It will 
be found to contain much interesting and satisfactory 
intelligence The facts in the message are 
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judiciously arranged; the style is as plain as the alpha- 
bet; and its frankness and total exemption from that 
diplomatic jargon, which so often 'mystified^ other 
Presidential State Papers, are not among the least of its 
merits." 

I am not aware that Russell ever passed a word of 
censure upon any act of Mr. Munroe's administration, or 
upon that of Mr. J. Q. Adams, which succeeded it ; 
but, on the contrary, all their public measures were 
approved, and some of them made the subjects of inflat- 
ed encomium. In regard to the politics of the state of 
Massachusetts, a feeble opposition to the repubhcan 
leaders was kept up for a few years. Under the advice, 
or dictation, of Mr. Russell, the Federalists nominated 
Judge Levi Lincoln as their candidate for governor of 
the commonwealth. He had previously received the 
nomination of the Republicans, — with whom, as a party, 
he had always been identified, — and declined, but 
accepted the nomination of the Federalists and was 
elected. I believe this was the last nomination made by 
the federal party. At the commencement of the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Adams, in 1825, an entire new 
organization of parties took place, and the adherents of 
Mr, Adams, took the name of " National Republicans," 
— a name, which a few years after, was discarded, and 
that of Whig, as a more euphonious and convenient des- 
ignation, — took its place. The words "Massachusetts 
Federalist," which had formed a second descriptive title 
of the Centinel for more than twenty years, were also 
laid aside, for " American Federalist," as more truly 
indicative of its editor's attachment to the Union, with- 
out regard to party names or organizations, Mr, Rus- 
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sell was a sincere and hearty advocate for the election of 
John Quincy Adams to the Presidency in 1824, and for 
his re-election in 1898. 

During the twenty years preceding this " Era of Good 
FeeUngs," the political communications in the Centinel 
were numerous, written with great ability, and with un- 
qualified opposition to the administration of Mr. JeiFer- 
son, and frequently with implacable severity upon all its 
advocates and defenders. The editor was backed by 
gentlemen of the first talent in the commonwealth — 
gentlemen, who, as a select body, were called, by the 
Republicans, " the Essex Junto ; " but — by whatever 
name, or whatever might have been the origin of this 
phrase, intended as an epithet of reproach, — were as 
hon^t and high-minded men, as ever lived. The memo- 
rable " Hartford Convention," of 1814, had some of 
these gentlemen among its prominent members ; and the 
character, which Mr. H. G. Otis gave of that assemblage, 
when he said, that a body of purer and nobler-minded men 
would never meet again until the general assembly of 
the spirits of the just made perfect, — may be received 
as un exaggerated truth. 

In the beginning of November, 1328, Mr. Russell 
sold the Centinel to Joseph T. Adams — a young gen- 
tleman, who had been educated for a lawyer, — and 
Thomas Hudson, — who had served a regular appren- 
ticeship in the office, and had, for some years, been the 
foreman, and had the sole direction of the printing de- 
partment. His address "to the Patrons of the 
Centinel," was very brief. It merely introduced his 
successors, with a complimentary assurance of their 
patriotism, intelligence, and liberality, and added, — 
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Those, who have heen acquainted wifli the arduous duties, which, 
with very little relaxatioa, the editor has performed for near half a cen- 
tury, need not he informed of the necesailj, which requires the transfer, 
now announced. 

With heart-felt gratitude and thanks fbr innumerablo and unceaBing 
feTors, conifeted upon the undersigned in all the mutations of the times, 
from the dark period of 1784 to the bright days of 1828, by his generous 
and indulgent subscribers, liberal and constant advertising fiiends, and 
highly talented correspondents ; with a repetition of his earnest request 
that the patronage he has enjoyed may be continued to his deserving 
young successors ; and with renewed and sincere wishes for the happi- 
ness of all his friends, he tenders them an affectionate Farewell. 

BENJAMIN RUSSELL. 
A confraternal dinner was given to Mr. Russeil, by 
the printers and editors of Boston, at the Exchange 
Coffee- House, on the 15th of November. It was 
attended by several of the printers from Salem and 
Cambridge. The young, the middle-aged, and the old, 
were at the table, and ail seemed generously intent on 
showing honor to the guest of the occasion. The editor 
of the Boston Daily Advertiser, Nathan Hale, Esq. 
presided at the table. On rising to propose a toast in 
honor of the venerable guest, he said, — 

As they had met for the purpose of paying a tribute of respect and 
affecdon to an old friend, who had just taken, leaye of the profession, 
in which they had been assodated with Iiim, it was a fit occasion to 
bring to mind some of the services he had rendered, and to express the 
sense they entertained of Ms many good qualities. Their veteran friend 
had been the conductor of a public paper nearly from the date of the 
acknowledgment of our national independence ; and, during that whole 
period, had taken an active part in the politics of the day. He had 
never been neutral on any question, in which he conceived the welfare 
of the country was involved, but had always supported the side, which 
he believed to be right — boldly, eamestly, and ably. This he had 
always done with good tamper, and with no tmkind feelings towards 
his adversaries. If he was ever found in die wrong, it always gave him 
pleasure to bo set right It had been the lot of few men to be actors in 
so many important political events as he. In no one was he more dis- 
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tinguialiei, than in the great work of rearing the edifice of our natioDal 
Constitulion. Tho pillars of this fabric, as Uiej were slowly and labori- 
ously raised, were delineated on the print of his paper, to show the pro- 
gress of the work; and those, who were engaged in the task, were con- 
stantly ^ded, encouraged, and cieered, by the agency of bis indefatiga- 
ble press. His paper, though changed, from time to time, in its outward 
appearance, with the progress of the arts, and extended in its dimen- 
sions, with ihe growth of the community, has always retained the same 
spirit— a spirit nniforroly devoted to the promotion of the public good. 
Tor more than forty years, it has had a most important agency in form- 
ing tJie public mind — in diffusing knowledge and sound principles — 
in correcting errors — in promoting oseful projects — and in advancing 
the welfare and securii^ the good order of eoeiety. In promoting these 
ohjeclB, he has had the countenance, assistance, and friendship of some 
of the wisest and beat men of the country. He has set a good exam- 
ple I'D those, who are in a situation to follow his steps ; and, in retiring 
from the occupation, in which we have been associated with him, he is 
entitled to a hearty expression of our good will and esteem, and to our 
kindest benedictions. 

The Chairman then proposed — " The heaJth of our 
veteran friend, who, through a long life of useful public 
services, has been most esteemed by those, who knew 
him best." In an affecting manner, but somewhat 
embarrassed by his feelings, Mr. Russell replied, as fol- 

Mk. Prksidbnt abd Gentlemen, 

In requesting your acceptance of my thanks for the sentiment 
announced from the Chair, ereiy pulsation of my heart beats with gra^ 
itude, for the friendly and fraternal manner, in which my discharge of 
editorial duties has been viewed, by those, who are the best jndges of 
them, and for the friendly interview now enjoyed. I trust that a formal 
speech is not expected from me. I could not, if I would, make one ; 
and I would not if 1 could, detain you for any length of time, from the 
feast of treason, which yon, gentlemen, have knovm so well how lo pro- 
vide. But, without remaining wholly silent, when called upon by duty, 
permit me to say, that it has been with regret that I have considered it 
necessary to dissolve my connection, as far as regards labor and care, 
with a profession, which needs no general panegyric. Its importance lo 
the world and lo civil liberty, and its great utility, are stamped in eveiy 
step of the march of mind, and every verdict, pronounced by public 
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opinion. And yon, gentlemen, are well qualified lo mako its character 
as honorable to oar country as it is useful to all countries, Tlmt the 
profession of an editor is not, as BOnie haye asserted, irltBome, and with- 
out enjoyment, permit me to inform such giunsayere, as one proof, at 
least, of tbeir error, that tiiere is an individual, who entered it as a vol- 
unteer, pursued it with a steady march more than forty years, and found 
it, with all its toils by day and watchings hy night, not only a sotirce of 
gratification, hut noTcr attended hy a single honr of r^ret or disgust. 
This individual, Mr. President, could also add, that during the lapse of 
time, that has been mentioned, and which, it is well known, has been 
filled up with momentous events, he has not the recollection of a shigle 
instance, when, in the most zealous discharge of duty and devotion to 
the cause he espoused, that he has not recognized a brother in every 
opponent, and been ready to extend to him the fraternal hand and to 
reciprocate social feelings. This, Mr .President, is not an ebullition of 
^otJsm ; and that individual feels, that it is to (ho knowledge of this 
disposition, and not for any professional eminence, that he is indebted 
for the Mnd attention, that has always been paid to him. 

Mr, Russell was evidently much embarrassed by his 
feelings ; for, in the course of his hfe, he had tnade 
many speeches on exciting occasions, from the impulse 
of the moment, much better as to style atid arrangement, 
than this. To what particular circumstance, — if any, — 
he alluded, when he said he considered it necessary that 
he should dissolve his connection with the press, is not 
known. He had not manifested any failure of physical 
faculties or of his natural intellectual vigorj that should 
render such a step indispen=iable , -ind he was not so far 
advanced m life that he might not hat e continued to 
conduct his paper for many yeais The circulation of 
the Centinel had diminished, and other papers had 
sprung mto e^iistence, and were gaining popularity with 
a younger generation This might ha\e operaled un- 
pleasantly on his feelings , and, probably, he foresaw 
that, without a change in his style of writing and general 
system of airinging his materials m order to suit his 
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paper to the taste of the " varying liour," its circulation 
would continue to diminish, until the establishment might 
be of little value; and that it would be better to sell it 
then, than to run the hazard of a poorer bargain when a 
sale would be unavoidable. Many persons had been 
subscribers to the paper from its com men cement, and 
many others bad been its readers and supporters for a 
long time, — all of whom regretted Mr. Russell's re- 
tirement ; but it was, notwithstanding, a judicious and 
fortunate procedure. Neither the talent nor the industry 
of the new proprietors, — though perseveiingSy exer- 
cised, — was sufEcient to place the Centinel on the 
commanding eminence it had once occupied. Its sub- 
scription list was augmented in 1830 by the addition of 
that of the New-England Palladium, and in April, 
1836, by that of the Boston Gazette. From 1830, it 
was issued daily as well as semi-weekly ; but, with all 
these accessions to its support, it continued to decline, till 
the first of May, 1840, when it was sold to the proprietors 
of the Boston Daily Advertiser, and its identity was 
merged and lost in the more popular traits of character, 
which distinguished that paper. 

While he was editor of the Centinel, Mr. Russell 
was always ready to promote all projects for public im- 
provement, and all institutions for phUantbropic pur- 
poses. He was always ready to contribute of his means 
to public or private charity. Avarice was not one of 
his failings ; if it had been, he might have died worth 
half a million. The following anecdote, — which, peiv 
haps, many readers may have heard from his own lips, — 
illustrates the generosity of his disposition, in cases of 
private necessity : — 
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About the year 1790, when Russell was in the habit 
of visiting, personally, all vessels newly arrived in the 
harbor, for the purpose of procuring intelligence, he 
went on board of one from the island of Guadaloupe, 
and examining the list of passengers, he perceived the 
name of Udin, or Udang.* Having known a captain 
of that name, while he was in the army, and knowing 
that he was an officer, in whom General Washington 
placed great confidence for fidelity and enterprize in 
peculiar services, Russell set off in search of him, and, 
after considerable fruitless inquiry, found him at an infe- 
rior tavern in Com Court, so called, kept by a well- 
known landlady by the name of Duggan, whose sign was 
a picture of John Hancock. It was in the winter, and 
the weather was extremely cold. He found the old revo- 
lut onary sold er thinly dressed in a short Nankin 
jacket and trow sers of the same material, hovering over a 
small J in of coals, destitute of money, or any other val- 
uable propeitj They recognized each other. The 
capta 1 was del ghted to see an old acquaintance, and 
after some fev ceremonies of recognition, earnestly and 
affect onaielj nquired after the health and happiness of 
the great commaider, as he was accustomed to call 
General Washington. Russell, who never suffered him- 
self to be outdone in expressions of love and reverence 
for Washington, was touched by these tokens of devo- 
tion towards the man, whom of all others, he most vener- 
ated, and immediately took measures for the relief of the 
captain from his state of utter destitution. He got up 
a subscription and raised money enough to purchase for 
him two suits of clothing, and to enable him to board, 

* The onln^taphy of [Lis name is uiiteriBm. 
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for a time, at a move respectable public house, — the 
Bunch-of-G rapes lavem in State-street. Russel! then 
set himself to work to get a situation for the captain, 
that would afford him a suitable maintenance. By ap- 
plication to General Lincoln and some other distinguished 
men, well known to Washington, an office of some emol- 
ument, was secured for him at Albany, where he was 
respected as a faithful and capable officer and a worthy 
citizen. 

Another incident occurred in the life of Russell, which, 
though for a time a topic of much abuse from his political 
opponents, was really so creditable to the good feelings 
of his heart, and so happily illustrated the natural energy 
of his character, that It should not be forgotten. One of 
bis cousins, William Russell of Salem, was a prisoner of 
war on board the British frigate Nymph, which, in 1314, 
was cruising in and near the harbor of Boston. He 
entertained a notion that he could get his relative re- 
leased. Without consulting any of his friends, or making 
his project known, even to his family, he hired a small 
fishing-boat, with two men to manage it, and went in 
search of the frigate. Not knowing exactly at what 
point she was to be found, nor knowing how long it 
might take to discover her, he took with him provisions 
sufficient to last him and his associates about ten days. 
These provisions consisted of fresh beef and mutton, 
poultry, bread, butter, and cheese, and a generous allow- 
ance of wine. He had the good fortune to fall in with 
the Nymph about twenty miles from Boston. His boat 
was hailed from the frigate. The captain was informed 
that the persons in the boat were anxious to see a rela- 
tion who was a prisoner in the ship. Russell was per- 
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mitted to go on board. He represented to the captain 
the case of his cousin, and prevailed on him to release 
his prisoner. As the crew of the frigate v. ere rathei 
short of provisions, the commanding officer thought it a 
good opportunity to lessen the number of prisoners and 
released William Russell on condition that lour other 
prisoners, who were on the sick list, should be taken 
away with him. This proposition was, of course, readily 
agreed to. Then, and not till then, Russell made a 
present to the officers of the Nymph of the provisions 
he had on board his boat, — an act of courtesy, which 
could hardly have been omitted without incurring an 
imputation of meanness. But it furnished the demo- 
cratic party with the groundwork of a charge of aiding 
and assisting the enemy, of treasonable intercourse, »fcc. 
No notice was taken of it by the government, though 
some of the influential newspapers were loud in their 
censures and denunciations. After an absence of about 
thirty-six hours from the town, Russell arrived safely with 
the five released captives as evidence of his address. 

Though he made no pretensions to literary scholarship, 
he was frequently consulted in regard to literary compo- 
sitions intended for popular effect. When Thomas 
Paine (afterwards Robert Treat Paine,) had written his 
celebrated Song, "Adams and Liberty," he showed the 
manuscript to Russell, who, after casting his eye over it, 
said, " You have not introduced the name of Washing- 
ton." Struck with the omission, which was entirely 
inadvertent, Paine sat down at Russell's table, and 
wrote the following stanza : — 

Should the tempest of war overshadow our laud, 

Its bolts would ne'er rend Freedom's tcimple asunder, 
For, unmoved, at its portal would Washington atand. 
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Ani FepnUe irith bi& breast the assaults of the thunder. 
His Bword from the sleep 
Of ite scabbard would leap, 
And condiict with its point, every flash to the deep. 

Paine often acknowledged that he was indebted to the 
suggestion of Russell for the introduction of this stanza, 
into a composition, which has probably done more to 
extend his fame than any thing else he had written. 

The newspaper poets were proud of seeing their pro- 
ductions in the Centinel, and the editor usually repaid 
their favors with a compliment. Many of these contri- 
butions are as well worthy of preservation, as hundreds 
and thousands of verses, which are imported, and stamped 
with the approving seal of British critics. The little 
epigram, which follows, with Russell's introductory crit- 
icism, appears as original in the Centinel of August 2, 
1800 : — 

D^ We may search far and long before we shall find a more delicate 
jnorceau than the/othwing: — 
THE FEMALE GKAMMAEIiN. 
" A KiSB," said yonng Charles, " is a lUMn, vre allow, 

But tell me, my dear, is it proper, or commoa I " 
Lovely Mjra blushed deep, and exclaimed — "Why I vow, 
I think that a kiss is both proper and common ! " 
Several pieces of poetry appeared in the Centinel, the 
same year, signed " Analaski," of which the following 
is the best, and which, the editor said, " presents a high- 
wrought Picture from the Pencil of impassioned Genius 
and Sensibility " : — 

ODE, 



Ye wild paths of our airy hills I 

Te gates of Heavea, our father's fanes, 

Which yet Dovolion'fl fervor EUs I 
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Mid ye should angry miirmnis swell f 
To traQq^uiljoys the heart rebel? 
ExnMng when the wrath of war 
Hurls il£ volcanic torrents, dreadfully afar ! 
To us, indiffereut, whether rcigo 

The impious Gaul, or aealoias Muss; 
A silken or an iron chain 

Alike, to Honor is a curse. 
Our wishes cannot change decrees 
Of Heaven's high monarch, as he please 
States and Bieir Empu'es are o'erthrown, 
'Tis his commissioned worm that saps the mon^^ih's throne. 
The steed in verdant pasture bred 

Starts at the martial-railjing choir. 
Wild floats the forelock o'er his head, 

His nostrils smoke, Ms eyes are fire ; 
'Till custom round the marUal plaio 
Guides him with her imperial rein ; 
Then all impatient for the field 
He laughs th' embattled host, and spurns the glittering shield- 
Thus hearts that throh'd at fiction's tale. 

With battle's shouts lamiliar grow; — 
Mothers, whom distant war made pale. 

From Glory's carnage learn to glow. — 
!From them, what daughlera shall be led 
Shameless, to vex the marriage bed 1 
Nor joy, nor love, nor soft desire. 
Nor heavenly charity, oao tondor wish inspire! 
A single death in times of yore. 

Was subject for a nation's tears ; 
Whole nations weltering in their gore 

Will scarcely satiate modems' ears ; 
Thus when th' avenging angel hied. 
The first-bom-hope of Eyyj>t died. 
Scoui^ea of blood the fountains dry 
Of every tender thought of sweet humanity. 
Behold Helvetia's favored plain. 

Ere by the slorm of war o'erswept^ 
There gayly waved the yellow grain, 

The child in feailess cradle slept ; 
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The Bbepherd's pipe was heard at noon, 
To niatje revels lit the moon, 
The wife's quick shuttle pliod the woof. 
While bending age, made welcome every humble roof 
Waked by the kine, that at the door 

With outetrotched neek impatient lowed 
Her swelling udder to out-pour 

And join the. neighboring pasture-crowd. 
The youth to active labor sprang, 
And jocund up the mounts sung. 
Below whose aummit crowned with snows, 
Pair love, unspotted faith, health, happiness repose: — 
Mow see ! the ox with loosened yoke 

Wander deserted liills around! 
Behold the cottage ruins smoke I 

Behold the indignant peasant bound I 
While tottering age, affrighted maids, 
Tear the loud aigh mid cavemed shades, 
And mothers dumb, at terror's cry. 
Throw, to the iron-hoof, their infant progeny! 
What though on Alps, huge Alps arise. 

And snows eternal fence the coast t 
To sfiole the heavens Arahitioo hies, 

And Havoe urges on the host; 
Pale Famine on their steps attend, 
Ruin, the desola^g fiend ; 
Starts irom the blood-soaiked aod the horse, 
And screams the affrighted raven o'er the mangled corse 
While Victory high her standard waves 

How wriihea below the wounded plain t 
Along die hills what torture raves ! 

What thousands envious of the slain ! 
O'er them the catclcss victor ridea, 
Stamping bis steed's feet in their ddes, 
While sullen moves the groaning team, 
Plnnging their writhing ' 

Perversely then shall we extilt, 

When Glory's shout is borne on i 
What is of war the true result 

But silent misery and despair 1 
VOL, II, 10 
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Our anient passions take llie rein, 
Unless eecui'ed by resson's chain, 
Pure yirtiie ne'er exalting flies 
From calm humanity and peace to boisterous sMes. 

Mr. Russell was proud of his character as a me- 
chanic. To the mechanics, as a class, he was strongly 
and affectionately attached. When, in the brightest 
day of his political career, when he was associated with 
men of the highest rank in political circles, and even 
courted by some of the leaders of his party, he never 
forgot that he was a mechanic, and would, at almost any 
time, withdraw from a political committee, orconference, 
to attend a meeting of mechanics. His agency in the 
meetings at the Green Dragon, while the Convention 
were discussing the Federal Constitution, has already 
been noticed. In 1795, he, with a few other mechanics 
of Boston, formed a society, afterwards named the Mas- 
sachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association. Of this 
association he was President from 1808 to 1817, inclu- 
sive. He was always sincerely devoted to its interests, 
and did more than any other individual lo establish it on 
a permanent I as an 1 to increase its popularity, useful- 
ness, and reputat o He was also President of the 
Faustus As oc at on — a society formed by the printers 
of Boston and the adjacent towns, for mutual protection 
and adva tagp 

Mr. R ssell 1 ad not only an ambition for pubiic em- 
ployment lei da talent that enabled him to discharge 
the duties of every employment, that his fellow-citizens 
saw fit to impose upon him. He filled the important 
station of President of the Board of Health of the town 
of Boston, from 1806 to 1810, inclusive. He was a 
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member of the school committee, by election of the 
people, from 1817 to 1821, inclusive, and, afterwards, 
held the same office by virtue of his office as an alder- 
man of the city. He was a member of the common 
couDcil from the orgaoization of the city government in 
1822, and was annually re-elected for four successive 
years. In 1829 he was elected an alderman, and re- 
elected for three successive years. Probably no other 
man had ever held the office of a popular representative 
so many years in succession. He was first elected a 
member of the House of Representatives of Massachu- 
setts, in 1805, and was re-elected every succeeding year 
thereafter, including 1821. In 1822 and 1825, he was 
elected a senator for the county of Suffolk ; and again, 
a representative from Boston in 1828, and each succeed- 
ing year, including 1835. In 1836 and 1837, he was a 
member of the Executive Council ; and this, I believe, 
was the last of his service in any public capacity. 

Mr, Russell's retirement from all connection with (he 
Press was sincerely regretted by his professional cotem- 
poraries. Although, during tJie long period of high polit- 
ical excitement, he had been engaged in many angry 
disputes, and had not been over-scrupulous in the appli- 
cation of personal reflections, yet, from the day when 
Mr. Munroe was elected to the Presidency, — when the 
federal party became virtually dissolved, and gave up its 
existence as an organized national party, he had been 
one of the most courteous and good-natured of editors. 
From the date of that election to the last publi- 
cation under his name, it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to find in the Centinel a severe or bitter remark 
upon those of the profession, who did not fall in with his 
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views of the policy, which he had adopted. He had 
hailed that election as the commencement of an " Era 
of Good Feelings," and he adhered to the principle, 
indicated by that significant phrase, with entire good 
faith. As, in his private intercourse, he had never har- 
bored resentment long enough to extinguish his sympa- 
thies, except, perhaps, in a single instance, so, when his 
political relations were changed, his political animosities 
expired. Socially and politically, he suffered not the sun 
to go down upon his wrath. He had a fiery and a hasty 
temper, but it might be aptly and truly said of him, he 
" carried anger as the flint hears fire, which, much en- 
forced, shows a hasty spark, and straight is cold again." 
Being now a man of perfect leisure, Mr. Russell 
sought public employment, and his fellow-citizens were 
ready to avail themselves of his experience and willing- 
ness to serve them. He was four times elected an 
alderman of the city, — as before stated, — an office of 
much labor, and with no compensation. He was again 
sent to the Legislature as a representative. His election 
as a member of the Executive Cou ic'l vas nade by 
the vote of the Legislature ^Men not engaged i 
public employment, he was il ost da ly seen o i e 
Exchange, or in some otl e p hi c [ Hre vhe e he as 
wont to relate the incidents and anecdotes of d js gone 
by, and where he alwaj s foun 1 v 11 n^ a d o s I 
1837, he was severely afflcted by the death ol 1 s 
wife, — a lady, whose ma ly excellent endo nents is 
a wife, a mother, and a fr en 1 had ade h s 1 ouse a 
paradise for near forty years By tl s beren eme it i e 
lost a friend and counseloi wl o had acqu red an flu 
ence over his heart and understanding, that was discern- 
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ible in the softening of some of the asperities of his 
natural temper. Soon after, he broke up liis domestic 
establishment, and look lodgings for himself, an unmar- 
ried daughter, and an unmarried sister, in a private 
boarding-house. 

It has been stated that Mr. Russell left no manuscripts 
in the form of a diary, and hardly a scrap of paper, on 
which he had made a memorandum of any occurrence. 
I have not been able to discover any thing that he 
wrote, after he relinquished the situation of editor, escept 
a very few letters to his intimate friends. The letter, 
which follows, and which, judging from its date, I ap- 
prehend was one of his longest and latest, carries on its 
face all necessary explanation. The original has many 
erasures and interlineations. Two or three omissions 
are supplied by the words in brackets : — 

lincoln-slreet, Juno 24, 1840. 
My deal- friend, 

I am fearful, from the conyersation we had to- 
day at Ashton's, that yoa are under a wrong impression respecting Ihe 
late Whig gathering, in 'WorMSter. It was no mob meeting ; but a 
eonyocatjon TfOiliy of the Old Bay State, although a little too noisy in 
the afterpiece. I refused going, as a regular delegate, because I did not 
wish to lake on myself the reeponsihilily of attending the conyention, 
as audi, ai I had perfect confidence, that good Whig nominations would 
be made by those who did go, and my defect of hearing could not have 
permitted [me] to discharge any dnfy, which jny ago, &c. might haye 
induced friends to call me [to pejfonn.] Nor did I make up my mind 
to go, as a vdufOeer, undl Wednesday morning, when, seeing the mighty 
masses, which were thronging the depot, and wishing to be s mere 
looker-on, in my second natiyo town, of the largest assemblage ever 
couyened in the Heart of the Commonwealth, I jumped into the ear 
and went. An accident prevented me from seeing the early part of the 
proceedings ; bnt all I did see, bating the huzzas and salutations, re- 
ciprocated between the Whig Ladies of Worcester and lieir Whig 
visitors, was done [in] good order, good discipline, cheerful coun- 
tenance, and not an instance of Intemperance. The husiness of the 
JO* 
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ConTention, which I did not see, T am eonfidentiy assured, was done as 
well as at the Conventions we have attended. Alarge majority of the 
Deputies elect met the CTeaing before, and made the usual Caucus ar- 
rangements. These, andmanyoChers, met at an early hour on 'Wednes- 
day forenoon ; were duly organized, and proceeded to the usual nom- 
inations, which were unanimously agreed to, and reported lo, and con- 
firmed by, olher asaembiages of Whigs, from all parts of the Stele and 
Conneclieut, accompanied by many hundred banners and many bands 
of music. All these were paraded with lie utmost regnlarily, muJ oc- 
cupied a cortege of nearly two miles in length. SeTcral hundreds 
who were in the ears, [hy] the accident I have allndod lo, were pre- 
sented coming on the field tiU afternoon. But all the business hsd 
beeu finished and coniirmod with approbation, and therefore [we] had 
nothing more lo do, than to join in the felicitatjons, and hearty cheers, 
which overiiowed Ixom all hearts. But for the accident alluded fo, 
which could not be prevented, — the whole gatheriog would have 
passed off with as much order and decorum, as that wliich has ever 
attended the great Mechanic and Civic Processions, which we have 
seen in Boel«n. To this circumstance I attribute the fact, that the loud 
cheers were made by those who came at the eleventh hour, and who had 
no other means of becoming inown to the 
cipline pervaded all the numerous ranks, 
paid to the speakers' addresses, from the numcrons hustings, which the 
great multitude made indispensable ; and there was not one mob-!ike 
or disorderly movement made daring the day or evening. The eheer- 
ings were heartfelt, and must have been heard with pleasure bj every 
Whig ear within hearing. I repeat, that aU the Business pacta of tha 
day were conducted vrilh true Yankee order and decorum ; and the 
cheerings, although loud and hearty, and might have been considered 
too loud, were not more loud and hearty, than you and I have heard in 
old Faneuil Hall. The Peiyjfe ieel the wrongs of their tyrannical Op- 
pressors, — and when they raise the voice to proclaim them, — it is the 
voice of God. I hate mobs in the true acceptation of the l«rm ; but I am 
coniident, had yon been at Worcester, under the cirenmstancesiu which 
1 was placed, you would have contradicted eveiy assertion, that the 
Worcester gathering was a mob proceeding. I make this statement in 
the sincerity of my heart, to remove any impressions which you must 
have had on your mind, in what you remarked to-day. 

Your affectionate fellow cifiaen, Bbnj. Etjbsell. 

I write in great haste, and hope you will excuse this scrawL* 

date of ii Mr. RueseU was near ihs romplelion ot faif sev^niy-niiith year. 
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Mr. Russell was much affected by the death of his 
wife, and a decay of his intellectual power was per- 
ceived by his familiar acquaintance. In 1843, another 
event had a similar effect. This was the sudden death 
of a son-in-law, Samuel L. Abbot, an amiable man and 
highly respectable merchant. To the business talent of 
Mr. Abbot, Mr. Russell had been indebted for much aid 
in the managementof his pecuniary affairs, and the death 
of so excellent an adviser and friend, seemed to be the 
removal of a prop, that supported his house. From this 
time, the failure of his physical and intellectual facul- 
ties became too evident and too rapid to escape the 
notice of those that knew him. His gait was noticeable 
for a shuffling motion, as if the machinery, which lifted 
the feet, was entirely out of order. He seldom visited 
places of pubhc resort, and his walks for exercise were 
chiefly on the common. His memory was much im- 
paired. Though he would still relate incidents of his 
youth and early manhood, — sometimes with surprizing 
accuracy, — yet, at other times, he lost entirely the order 
of events, Jn regard to which he had once been scrupu- 
lously exact. 

In the month of October, 1844, 1 sat with him, at his 
boarding-house, a couple of hours. There was a military 
review on the common ; and, knowing that he had never 
permitted such an event to pass off without his being a 
spectator, I asked him if he would like to walk out and see 
the troops. He said he did not feel quite smart enough to 
bustle through the crowd. A few minutes afterwards he 
asked if they were votiiigfor President This confusion of 
ideas in his mind was a melancholy manifestation of the 
loss of memory. When I informed him that the election 
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of President would not take place for some days to 
come, he seemed to be mortified that he had committed 
such an error. To restore him to cheerfulness, I men- 
tioned the names of some of his old friends in the 
Mechanic Association. His memory and natural joy- 
ousness revived, and he related many anecdotes concern- 
ing the past membei-s of that association, and talked 
much of the difficulties they had to encounter in the 
early stages of its history. He then reverted to revolu- 
tionary times, and repeated the whole of a poem, written 
by J. M, Sewall, and recited, or sung, at Worcester, in 
1776, entitled " The Fiery Devil." It was a parody 
on a British song — " The Watery God." It contained 
more than a hundred lines. He had repeated this to 
me, a few years before, and I then wrote it down from his 
dictation, not knowing that there was any printed copy 
of it in existence. Afterwards, I saw it in a newspaper 
printed in 1784. On comparing the printed copy with 
my manuscript, taken from his recollection, I discovered 
the vatialion of a single word only, and that a very un- 
important one. 

After this interview I saw Mr. Russell but once. I 
called on him one morning in November, in company 
with a gentleman, — a member of the Mechanic Asso- 
tion — with whom he had long been familnrly ac- 
quainted. We found hmi rather mdioposed to conver- 
sation, owing, as I supposed to his sense of hearing 
being somewhat impaired I was not then aware that 
he did not recognize the friend who was with me ; and 
was surprized to learn, the next morning, that immedi- 
ately after we left him, he inquired who it was that 
called with Buckingham. 
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The progress of decay was now daily poi-ceptible. 
He had no sickness. He was sometimes a little nerv- 
ous, and would send for the doctor ; but medical pre- 
sciiptions were useless, and were seldom given. His 
physician very frankly told his friends, — what, indeed, 
was quite evident to them, — that he could be of no 
service ; for the machine was worn out, and there was 
not material enough left, to form the basis of repairs. 
His appetite was gentle, and satisfied with small quanti- 
ties of the simplest food. The animal functions of 
nature continued their operations without artificial aids. 

In this manner a month or two passed away. On 
the morning-of the fourth of January, 1845, Mr. Rus- 
sell was sitting by the fire-side, and rose to go to his bed. 
He asked his daughter, who was with him, what made 
the room look so dark. Perceiving that his eyes no 
longer performed their office, she led him to the bed. 
He lay down, and, in the course of an hour, ceased to 
breathe. He suffered no painful struggle in passing 
from time to eternity. The transition from world to 
world was so tranquil, that the affectionate watcher 
noted not the moment of change. The once bright and 
fervid flame palely and feebly burned till the oil was 
consumed, and the vital spark went out. 

Thus died Benjamin Russell, in the eighty-fourth year 
of his age. His funeral was honored by the attendance of 
the members of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association, members of the Grand Lodge of Freemasons, 
and a long array of those who had been associated with 
him in friendly and social relations. The remains were 
deposited in a torab in the Old Granary Burying 
Ground. Unbroken repose to his ashes ! Unending 
happiness to his soul ! 
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This paper was published by John Dabiiey and 
Thomas C. Gushing, and began with the year 1787. 
It was printed weekly on Tuesday, on a demy sheet, 
four columos to a page, and chiefly on Long Primer 
type. It was conducted with great care as to the selec- 
tion of authentic intelligence, and was furnished with 
communications from able writers. In politics, the edi- 
tors were ardent friends to the Union of the States, and 
advocates for the Constitution. On the third of March, 
1789, they gave expression to their patriotic feelings, 
after the following fashion : — 

If ever angels from the sky descend, 
'Twill be the Federal Structure U> aeffend. 
To-morrow, (the groat, the important day, Mg with the fate of these 
United States,) commences a new era ia flie polities of our country. 
May this auflpicious day be ever sacred — no mourning', no misfortune 
happen oa it I — The day wheroon convenes that august assembly, the 
New Congress, when, it is prcsumeil, that every sincerely honest and 
independent heart in the Union bounds with joy ! especially aa the 
prospect brightens, of the luminary of onr hemisphere presiding as 
CSiief — an additional lustre to this truly magnificent Body I 
Aa great in battle, great he is in peace 1 

He comes again U> point otir way to fame ; 

The EEDBBAr^ jt.an shall bid our evils cease, 

And stamp Columbia with a lasting name. 

On contemplating our country, jost arrived opon the solid and uniform 

track of regular, equitable, and otfoetnal government, after having so 

narrowly escaped the dreadful calamity of anarchy and disunion ; while, 
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on one hand, civil dissensioa yamied for out peace and safety, and, on 
Ihe other, Joreign si^Jugatloa watched, io devour all that was valuable in 
life, the present pleasing reverse of affairs mnst yield delight to every 
beholder. The many happy effecte, which will necessarily flow fioni 
the motions of this grand system, are, no doubt, in some measure 
anticipated in tiie warm irasgiaatlons of its unifbnn friends, who anx- 
iously look up for the future existence and weal of their counti'j, to the 
united wisdom of the Fathers of the land, in our Supreme Legislature, 
most judiciouBly composed of 

Patriots, whose yirtues searching Time has tried ; 
Heroes, who fought, where hrotier heroes died ; 
Lawyers, who speak as Tully spoke before ; 
Sages, deep read in philosopliic lore ; 
Merchants, whose plans are to no realms confined ; 
rarroers, the noblest title to mankind ; 
Yeo d T ad p'llar of each state, 

O d umbia's fete. 

May the al gs es from this political revolution 

continue, an al d ueration to generation, till tiie 

last stioct tun n th m ir the world in one tmdiatin- 
gnished rni 

The Mercury of October 13, 20, and 27, has no 
publisher's, editor's, or printer's name in the imprint. 
That of the 27th, contained an advertisement, stating 
that the partnership of Dabney & Gushing was dissolved 
on the 14th ; and another stating that the business was 
to be carried on by T. C. Gushing. 

In October of this year, while President Washington 
was on his tour through New-England, he visited Salem. 
In a long and circumstantial account of that visit, the 
Mercury says, — " No particular circumstance of the 
day seems to have pleased more than the plain and 
hearty manner in which Mr. Northey, the chaii-man of 
the selectmen, received the President. This gentleman 
is of the society of Friends ; and when the President 
was presented to the selectmen, Mr. Northey took him 
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by the hand, being coveredj and said, 'Friend Wash- 
ington, we are glad to see thee, and, in behalf of the 
ill habitants, bid thee a hearty welcome to Salem.' " 

The first paper issued by Gushing in 1790, had for its 
title The American Eagle, and is designated, in the 
imprint, as " Number 1, in 1790." The next paper, is 
entitled 

THE SALEM GAZETTE, 
"Number 2, in 1790," and this mode of reckoning was 
continued through the year. At the beginning of the 
year 1791, the usual manner of computing the age of 
the publication was restored, and the paper of January 
4, is designated as "Volume V. number 221," that 
being the whole number of weekly issues from the first 
number of the Mercury. The title, Salem Gazette, has 
remained, without change, to the present day, and the 
number of each publication has proceeded in order from 
the same beginning. 

In the Gazette of October 14, 1794, "the Editor 
informs its patrons that he relinquishes the publication to 
Mr. William Carleton, who will conduct the same 
after this day He recollects, with sensi- 
bility, the benefits he has received, since he became (this 
day five years) the sole Editor of it; and gratitude 
obliges him to acknowledge, that, notwithstanding the 
disadvantages, under which it has been published, he 
relinquishes it with an increase, double to what it pos- 
sessed when he received it, A more undivided attention 
to it has now become necessary, than he is able to 
bestow; and many have thought it expedient that it 
should be made a semi-weekly paper. He has no doubt 
that these deficiencies will be amply supplied by Mr. 
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Carleton, and, in his favor, he solicits a continuance of 
that patronage to ihe Salem Gazette, under which it has 
so long lived," 

In assuming the editorial and publishing department 
of the Gazette, — after the customary expressions of 
deference and respect, — Mr, Carleton said : — 

In the prosecution of this publication, the present Editor does not 
expect its importance to be increased from an adherence to any party ; 
it is, on the contrary, his delemiinadon to continue it, impartial, indc- 
penflont, and uninfluenced, but by tlie public good — noilhor devoting it 
to the cause of unfeeling Aristocracy, or ©mplojing it in kindling the 
vindictive rage of Democracj, or lighting the destructive torch of 
Anarchy;'bnt in endeavoring to fix the public eje on the blessings of a 
free govetnniont, constitntional laws, and good order in society. He is 
persuaded that the poKtical transactions of the day ai-e what always 
render a Gazette raoEt interesting, and more especially at a, period so 
important as the present — these shall receive all the attention, which 
the present confined limits of the Gazette will admit — at the same 
time a duo regard shall be paid to those more domestic concerns, which, 
though not equally important, it may be pleasant and useiiil to noldce, 
and, on all his youthful exertions, he solicits the candor of an indulgent 

In the next Gazette we find the commencement of 
that long series of articles, under the title of " Summary," 
which gave notoriety to that paper as long as Carleton 
was its puhlisher, and afterwards contrihuted still more 
to the fame of the Essex Register. These articles, — 
a most entertaining composition of miscellaneoiis ingre- 
dients, — were prepared by the Rev. William Bentley, 
one of the ministers of Salem, an eminent scholar, and 
a man of rather eccentric but unspotted character. 
Each of these summaries maybe considered as an index 
to all tlie current news of the period, which intervened 
between the days of publication. They extended, ac- 
cording to circumstances, from half a column to one or 
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two, and sometimes lo three, columns. But no descrip- 
tion that I can give wiil present the character of the 
Summary, so distinctly as that of the writer himself, 
namely, — "As a Summary is necessarily miscellaneous, 
we must be excused, if sometimes we seem to pass abruptly 
from one thing to another. It is our jiitention to raem- 
tion ali interesting subjects, and in as few words as can 
make them to be understood. Should we collect things 
of the same nature together, without regaid to the places 
in which they happen, we should losf the hisCoiical form 
which the Gazette exacts of us. It is our method to 
introduce foreign intelligence by the nation actinj, imme- 
diately the most interesting part in foreign affairs and so 
to pass off from the great action to less import int occur- 
rences. In our own country, we begin at the most 
southern slate, and so travel homewards We intend 
not needlessly to deviate from this pnclice 

But no adequate idea of these tunoua medleja can 
be formed without a specimen; and heie is one tal en 
at random : — 

lleports now are that the success of Eussia has cmLolcleiied the Em 
press, after conferring dislingnished honors upon hor General, to promise 
a fleet and an army, to be at Jersey and Guernsey against France. 
This is in substance the tale of last spring, but it is not impossible that 
it may be reaJiaeii. We have reason to suspect that Prussia will send 
her 20,000 troops to assist the Empire on their old station of the Rhine. 
A negotiation, it is said, has been checked between the English and 
die Eoyalisls of La Tendee, by the Pacific measurea of Ihe French. 
And we are told that the Constitution of 1791 is read freely hy the 
French nation. The English are represented to be snspicious and severe 
in their measures niUi the Italian States since tlieir own failures in the 
Mediten-auean, Roberlspierre's feara respecting fanaticism, it is said, 
have been justified by some appearances near Lyons, and the books of 
moral instruction are found to be wanting, which have been promised 
liy the Convention. We are told they begin to complain in Franco in 
want of raw materials fi>r thek manufitetares. At HOME. The Lands 
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proposed to be disposed of by the State of Georgia, were to have been 
granted to four companies. To the Geoi^ia, company for 250,000 dol- 
laiH. The Gcoi^ia Mississippi company for 155,000 dollars. To Ihe 
Upper Mississippi company for 35,000, aild to the Tennessee company 
for 60,000 dollars. The Stat* was to retain out of the first grant 
620,000 acres, out of the Sd 138,000, Out of the 3d 138,000, out of the 4th 
24S,000, and 50,000 besides out of the last grant for the Commissioners. 
A small shock of an Earthquake has been felt in Vh'ginia. As tho 
third CongresH has closed, vfe shall hare Ihe laws and proceedings in 
full detail iu the Ga2ette. We are happy to find that Congress have 
remembered the great services of Count de Grasae in Iheir generous 
attention to hia children, whom we are happy to find in this town, and 
know to be deserving of this public gratitude. Mr. Gallatin in a long 
and labored speech has endearored Ui prove from facta that the elections 
in the Western Counties were valid, because those counties could not 
be proved to have been in a state of insurrection during the late com- 
motions in those ports. The Tobacconists have presented a memorial 
to Congress, in wWch they complain of the Excise, and propose Tases 
on real and personal estates as to he preferred by GoTemraent. A Bill 
has passed in flie Assembly of Kew-Tork for a new Census of that 
State. Perhaps our information respecting the Democratic Society in 
Termont was not just. Our General Court has adjourned. The prin- 
cipal Acts have been, to introduce tho dollar and its parts as money of 
accounts; to appropriate 12,0001. for lie payment of interest on Bie 
debt of Ihe Commonwealth ; to direct the payment of Costs in Criminal 
prose<!utions ; to establish a Vantucket bank ; to ^sist Creditors in the 
recovery of their just demands ; to e:Kplain the Militia X^aw ; to bind 
apprentices and minors ; to erect guideposts on public roads ; acd to 
incorporate the proprietors of Middlesex Canal. Last week was pnb- 
lishod in this, town by the Rev. Dr. Barnard, a perfinent and excellent 
discourse delivered in the North Congregation on the last Thanksgiving. 
In tho discourse, the Doctor has idolized no political Iheoij, hut has 
justly applauded our own federal Government, and intimately associated 
public happiness with public virtue. We subjoin the substance of his 
observations at lie close. . . . Scdem Gaaette, Morch 10, 1795. 

In June, 1796, the Gazette was published as a semi- 
weekly paper, on Tuesday and Friday. It is introduced 
by a pretty long address, which bears internal evidence 
that it proceeded from the pen of Mr. Bentley. The 
following is the closing part of it : — 
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Wb have not seen without great coueom the abases which have 
attended Ihe liberty of diffusing useful knowledge by Gaaettes. The 
privil^e ia inestimable, but it may become dangerous by taction. Na- 
tions have had just cause to apprehendjinsteadof Hie support of liberty, 
the destruction of all subordination from Ihis engine of pai'ty. Inslend 
of the friend of truth and knowledge, it has often beeo the vile slave of 
felaehood, of slander, and guilt. It has not enlightened but deceived 
mankind. It has taught men to hate their friends, and has betrayed 
them to their worst enemies. While we should behold with horror any 
attempts against the Kberty of the Press, we cannot I'efuse to view wifli 
ancere complacency all attempts to prevent ita abuses. By the wise 
preoautjons of the English nation, it has saved itself from destruction. 
The French are now involved in the evils they were t«o willing to see 
prevailing among their national enemies. They complain that their 
enemies publish the slanders which endanger the blessings of their lev- 
oiution. But a licentious press is always an enemy in the bosom of any 
cation, and every nation can supply base passions enough to aim so 
powerful an enemy against its tranquility. We trust, then, we shall 
luse the public confidence, and we trust that our 
t be so disingenuous as to urge us t<i any insults 
to men or measures- Moral papers may often find a place in a Gazette, 
but they more properly belong to publications of a different nature, 
Few men having leisure or inclination to write for such papers in this 
rising comitry, little success has attended the several attempts to imitate 
the Emupean publications of this character. Some new experiments 
are now to be determined, but all the Editors complain fliat they have 
not the enconragemeot promised to them. We have seen essays in our 
Gazettes fbr moral purposes. Many of them have been rather whimsi- 
cal than interesting. Nothing inconsistent with the chaslity of tie 
Spectator will in the end be beneficial to the public morals. Men can- 
not be incited, hy a laugh, to practice duties, which beloi^ only to a 
saber education, and to long and careful habits. We shall be careful to 
avoid religious papers. They tend t« degi'ade the most important sub- 
ject which can employ the thoughts of men. Devout thoughts belong 
to different houre from those we assign to the Gaaette and to business. 
And as to religious controversy, few men understand it, and very few 
can manage it with calmness. AjiA they, who have ability to think 
coolly, have better opportunities of communicating their thoughts to 
the world. We shall keep ourselves in our proper character. We 
shall reverence religion and the lavra ; we ahall blot out no man's good 
services by obloquy ; and we shall communicate every thing to the pub- 
lic, which has, in our judgment, trutli, happiness, usefulness, or good 
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gorernment aa ita ohject. We shall be greatly obliged tti eJI our com- 
merdal friends for the best foreign news, and shall r^oice in the public 
testimony, lliat we are impartial aud useful, entertaining and innocent. 

The Gazette of September 97, was nearly filled with 
President Washington's Farewell Address to the People 
of the United States. The summar}' of the next paper 
closed as follows: — "We cannot refuse to notice the 
Address of our worthy President, on account of which 
WB relinquished this part of our Gazette in our last pub- 
lication. With flowing tears we attentively examine an 
Address, which demands our admiration, while it seals 
our affections. His sentiments will be written on our 
heavis, and live with our prosperity, from which they 
will ever be inseparable. His services will be engraven 
on our memories, and Time will report them for the 
gratitude of the most distant ages. The virtuous lament 
that the wise are not immortal. There is a struggle be- 
tween our duty to resign and our inclination to retain the 
Man, who is our richest blessing. May his future days 
be in peace, and his reward from his God. 

' Time, to thy wing, an3 bring us, if you can, 
'Midst all thy dead and living store, 
' To such anotbec man.' " 

To this notice of the retiring President may properly 
he added that, which introduced the first message of Mr. 
Adams, at the commencement of an exti:a session of 
Congress, soon after he was inaugurated as President, in 
May, 1799. Perhaps no oiBcial document was ever 
more truly described in the same number of lines, than 
was this by Mr. Bentley : — " We can offer to the pub- 
lic the Address of President Adams at the opening of 
Congress. There is a manly freedom in it ; while there 
is a precision, which is admirable. He has combined 
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very noble sentiments. He awakens a sense of national 
honor, while he establishes the most deliberate wisdom. 
He feels every indignity offered to these Slates, while he 
permits no resentment, unfriendly to peace. He calls 
for defence, while he empioys negotiation. He demands 
a policy, which has our own prosperity, and not the 
prejudice of foreign nations, as its object. In this criti- 
cal conjuncture, when all eyes are turned towards him, 
he has conciliated the affections, and possessed the con- 
fidence of the United States. Long live the Prraident." 
The Gaeette was conducted by Carleton, till the 25th 
of July, 1797. In the paper of that day, is the follow- 
ing notice : — 

Ct^ The Customers of the Salem Gazette are respoi^tfully informed 
that its publication is resumed hj TliO'S. C, GUSHING. 

No reason is assigned for either of the changes, — 
that from Gushing to Garleton, in 1794, or that from 
Carleton to Gushing, in 1797. After the last-mentioned 
change, the Gazette had none of Mr. Bentley's Sum- 
maries. It may be supposed that politics had something 
to do with this last change. From that time, the Ga- 
zette had more of a partisan character, and that charac- 
ter was decidedly federal. It had previously been 
neutral. It appears, from advertisements in the Gazette, 
that Gushing & Carleton were partners in a book-selling 
establishment J while the Gazette was published by 
Carleton. 

In the autumn of 1809, a severe political conflict 
agitated the county of Essex, and produced in the town 
of Salem a deplorable state of feeling. The occasion 
of it was the election of representatives to Congress. 
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For that district, the republican party nominated Jacob 
Crown in shield, an eminent merchant of SaJem ; the fed- 
eral party nominated Timothy Pickering, who had been 
Secretary of stale during a part of Mr. Adams's adminis- 
trarion. Both parties grew angry, and each assailed the 
candidate of the other in rather intemperate language. 

In the Gazette of November 12, is an address to the 
public, signed by the editor, which illustrates the angry 
temper, with which this electioneering campaign was 
carried on, Mr. Gushing states that on the Saturday 
evening previous, two gentlemen by the name of Crown- 
inshield and Mr. Joseph Story, called at his house and 
requested a private interview. Having been seated, he 
was informed by the gentlemen that they had come on 
an unpleasant business, namely, certain pubheations in 
his paper, abusive of them and their friends. Mr, Story 
complained that he had been placed before the public in 
an injurious point of view — 'that he was a young man, 
come into the town to gain a livelihood in an honorable 
way — that he ought to receive countenance and pro- 
tection from the community — that his expressing his 
political sentiments with freedom was perfectly jusrifiable 
— that he had no objection to his arguments being fairly 
combated, but that he would not submit to he arraigned 
before the public in the manner he had been. Capt. 
B. Crowninshieid labored to show that many pieces 
published in the Gazette, had been highly injurious, and 
that the editor had been in the practice of making per- 
sonal reflections against him and his family. He repre- 
sented the danger to which he (Gushing) exposed him- 
self by these means. After alluding to sundry circum- 
stances of a threatening character, he concluded by 
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saying that if he (Gushing) continued to publish such 
things as they had complained of, he would shoot him 
in the darlt if he couid not do it in the day time. Gush- 
ing states that his reply was of the following tenor : — 

That it was mj desire, and had been my uniform endearor to keep 
my paper free from undue personalities — liat I considered public 
characters and public conduct as proper subjects of animadversion — 
^at such was the present state of parties, and irritation of the public 
mind, that pMsibly (for I would not bo my ovra. judge) I might hare 
admitted expressions not stricUy within the bounds prescril)ed to myself 
— that I could not say how I should condact my paper in ftltore, bnt 
should still be governed by tJie same regard to decency, and endeavor 
to give no just cause of offence — liiat threats, however, would have no 
effect npon me in that respect, but if they meant to address ray reason 
ftiul sense of propriety, on that ground I was willing to hear tiem. 
Wifi respect to the asperity of language used in my paper, I observed, 
if there had been such, it was exdted by that of tlie opposite paper — 
that the candidates for office in my paper against Capt. Jacob Crown- 
inshield had been treated with a degree of indelicacy and abuse in the 
Hegist«r, which had not been exercised in return against him. I tdld 
them that it had been impossible for me, from appearances, not to view 
them in connection with the paper in which Qicse things appeared. 
Here dey disavowed all connection with the Register, otherwise than 
that of being its customers, except that Mr. Story acknowledged him- 
self to bo one of its writers. They observed at length, that, as to what 
was past, they had no more to say ; their only object was, that I should 
refrain in future horn personalitjes towards them and theii' friends. 
Thay left it to me to divulge the roeetmg or not, as I pleased ; it would 
not be done by tbem. I informed thera that I felt a disposition not to 
mate it known. 

The earnestness and loudness with which the conver- 
sation was begun, and the kind of language made use 
of, alarmed the females of Cushing's family, and they 
immediately called in some of the young men who were 
in his employ; so that there were assembled in an ad- 
joining room, without his knowledge, quite a number of 
young men and lads. This was the means of the meet- 
ing being almost instantly known abroad, and the most 
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prominent parts of the conversation, particularly the 
threat to shoot him, were immediately reported. A day 
or two after, many pressing requests were made to Gush- 
ing, that he should lay an account of the affair and a 
report of the conversation before the people, who con- 
sidered the ihreats, as they had been rumored, not merely 
as personal to himself, but seriously concerning the whole 
community. 

Other political topics 1 

with great freedom. On f tl 
tation given by President J ff 
revisit the United States, n I 1 
sel to convey that somewl t 1 1 
shores. Paine accepted t! a 
guest of the President, wrote a series of letters to the 
people, which were published in the National loteHi- 
gencer. The comments on these matters in the federal 
papers were numerous and severe, and the Gazette was 
not behind its cotemporaries, either in the number or 
severity of its remarks. Those remarks were highly 
seasoned with sarcasm, ridicule, and sober mvectJve. 

In the latter part of December of this year,, the editor 
begged leave to inform his customers, that the disadvan- 
tages, under which he had, for a long time supported it) 
had, at length, reduced it to a point of depression, which 
made it necessary for him either to renounce it entirely 
and turn his attention wholly to more promising pursuits, 
or to make some new arrangements for prolonging its 
existence. He said he should attempt the latter, and 
he proposed certain alterations in the terms of advertis- 
ing, the subscription price of the paper, £ic. The 
attempt is presumed to have been successful, for the 
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publication was continued, and, no doubtj with profit lo 
the proprietor as it was with advantage to the public. 

The two great causes of public agitation, and personal 
anger and resentment, which marked the early years of 
the present century, — the Embargo of 1807 and the 
War of 1819, — operated with more violence in Salem 
than in any other town in New-England, It was said, 
— and, probably, with truth, — that some of the fiercest 
politicians went about the streets, armed, either to com- 
mit or to repel personal assault. The Salem Gazette 
took a high and fearless starid against the measures of 
the administration, and the Essex Register was no less 
resolute in defending them. It would be diificult to find 
a newspaper war conducted with so much ferocity as 
that, which was carried on for several years between 
these two papers. A few extracts, taken almost at ran- 
dom, and from one or two volumes only of the Gazette, 
will illustrate the style and temper of the editor and his 
correspondents during this period : — 

The aeeoimts fram. Washington are daHy more and more alarming. 
Our fears anil dangers are not from foreign powers — Item me could 
resist — but from the madness of onr own government, who seem de- 
termined lo go on hand in hand with Bonaparte, and bring (his <«nti- 
nent into Ihe same state W which he has reduced that of Europe. The 
Non-Intercourse is to he renewed, and enforced if necessary with laud and 
sea forces, and the ]3ank of the United StaKs to be annihilated. All im- 
porters, whose goods shall arrive, will not only suifer the forfeiture of their 
property, bnt hcary fines in addition. Thrae measures combined will 
nearly put an end W commerce, and ruin all the mercantile dass, except 
those whose wealth secures them from their effects. Beggary and mis- 
ery will spread through our towns — the spirit of the people will be 
broken down — and their necks bent to any yoke that is prepared tor 
them. They submitted to the embargo and all its horrors ; they will 
as tamely submit to their renewal. And tor what purpose is ell this 
evil to be aconmulaled upon us t Can. any other reason be given tor it, 
than tiiat it is the will and order of Bon^arte 1 January 25, 1811. 
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The Toasts of the Southern Demowals are very amufling hoth for 
the matter and majiner. A friend of Ool. Duane, gave tho following : — 

"William Duane — The sheet anchor of democracy — as able aa 
he is incorruptible, and as true to principle as the needle to the Pde." 

Now we think this allusion to the " Pole " must hurt iJie " worthy 
man Dnano's " homn^bk feelings, as it is said fliat once on a time when 
he lived at Calcutta, he was for none of his 3001^ deeds sentenced to be 
cfliried astride on a Pole; whence he has long been known by the 
appellation oi StraddlepoHUm. It mast be admitted that he is a roan of 
exlensive views, for he has been able to see from Pole to Pole, 

July 19,1811. 

The Governor and Council have separated and returned home with 
maligcant hearts and bloody hands. Unrelenting intolerance is not yet 
fated, and shameless usnrpation has not yet had its perfect work. After 
a long and agonizing struggle, the Jaeobinic conspirators ag^nst the 
principles of pure republicanism have vanquished the conscience of the 
Governor, and he now ranks, not as the Chief of a Republic, but as the 
Rolando of ft ferocious gang. What being is more deserving of heart- 
felt commiseration, than a man wedded and chained to iniquity, and at 
the same time aufSciently sensible to perceive the gnavrings of the worm 
of conacioncel It is said that even Caligula trembled when it lliun- 
dered ; and the ghastly visages of his Excellency and his Honor testify 
that their souls areas unquiet as that of Ileiod. Oeloi^ 25, 1811. 

Heecklean Task. By recent intelligence &om Wasbinglon it ap- 
pears that the new Speaker has laudably undertaken to preserve order 
in Congress Hall, and to keep the mcmbera all awake. Vain attempt I 
It is eqnal to the labor of Hercules in cutting off the fifty heads of (he 
Hydra. If he succeeds in keeping a hundred democraljc members 
Qipote, he will richly merit the appellatjon of a roim'nj fi^aiter. !For 
leu ye^irs die majority in Congress has been ask^ to the honor and 
interest of their country, and their measures have been like the troubled 
dreams of a sick man. Many of the members are sleepwalkers, and 
others ai'e sleeptalkers, sach as Father Smilie, and Bhea of Tennessee, 
commonly called the Spinningwheel, who will whisper like a grove, and 
purr a lullaby, that like a powerful anodyne will lock in (he arms of 
slumber more of the watchful guardians of the public weal, than the 
Speaker and Sergeant at Anns, when thoy wish to count the ^es and 
t!os«s upon a question, can auiaken in an hour. While Macoh and 
Vabnom were Speakers, the Hall of Congress was a most tranquil 
and quiet dormitory; sometimes, indeed, Basdolfh, Qojhot and 
GAKDiNiEit alai'med the alumbeiers, and broke them of their rest. The 
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sleepers alwaja admired Vahnum, because he ia a sleepi/ looldng man, 
the very im^e of Morpheas ; those who iviahed to enjoy a n^ or siesta, 
would loi^ to him, and in five minal^ their eyelids would iail like trap 
doors, and in ten minutes they would snore. Bometinies the varioly of 
nasal twangs produced a ooneei't as entertmning as that of the Panhar- 
monican. On such occasions the roombers to a cursory observer ap- 
peared most mise and cogitating, so that a stranger would have thonght 
that the Bird of Wisdom ought to have been erablaKoned behind the 
Speaker's chiur as the national arms, instead of the royal Eagle " diat 
bolts its cloudless thunder " on the heads of our foes. On some impor- 
tant occasions, when the majority has been determined to carry a fkvor- 
ite and contested point, they have appeared in the Congress Hall equip- 
ped for a night session, wifli a night cap, blanket and pillow, resolved 
to fifcep ainay the eloquence and arguments of the friends of their coun- 
try. During the debate, and until the question is called, they slumber 
upon the floor; and hence it is said that the honorable Mr. Such-a-one 
keptposseBaiDnD/iAe_^o(H-for anumber of hours. A bird's eye view of 
the assembled sleeping sages of this happy land reminds the spectator 
of the tines of the poet: — 

In eldest time, ere mortals writ or read, 
Ere PalUa issu'd Irom the Thunderer's bead, 
Bulness o'er all possess'd her ancient right, 
Daughter of Cliaos and eternal Night. 
It is a remarkable faet, that the most odious measures of democracy 
in Congress, such as the Forcing Act, Non-importation Act, Sc. have 
been prepared at midnight, with no other Dght than the glare of a taper. 
Light is emblematical of purity and innocence, and is naturally repug- 
nant to vice ; hence profligates and bravoes, who harbor dark souls and 
foul thoi^hts, shun the light of the sun, and seek the broad manUe of 
darkness as a cover for their shameless enormities. The most hardened 
assassin, who in the silence of night commits deeds the roost heinous 
with a firm and unerring hand, will blink and hang bis head on Iho 
appearance of odious light: — 

'Tis now the very witching time of night, 

Wlien church yards yawn, and hell itself breathes out 

Contagion to this world ; — 

How could I drink hot blood, and do such bitter deeds 

As the dag mjomH blush to hoh uprni. 
If a stranger should "by ehanco view our democratic Congress, hold- 
ing the orgies of a nocturnal debatfl, and arrayed in the habiliments of 
the bed, he would fear that the troubled Spirits of our Fathers had 
started from their tombs to reproach and rebuke their degenerate sons 
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for &a disgrace and disasters whieli hare teen lirouglit upon their ill 
fated country, 

Tlie aatonislied beholder, affrighted and petrified by the strange sight 
of sncll portentous spectrea, would naturally exclaim, 
Angels and ministers of grace, defend us 1 
Art thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn'd I 
Ering'st with thee idrs from hearen, or blasts from hell 1 

November 29, 1811, 

Siffnior Anniuo Albekto Galutini, it is now ascertained, is 
dppointed Ambassador to negotiate a Feaee. This gentleman is of 
foreign extraction, — came te our shores about 30 years ago, — taught 
our citizens the French tongue, and the Fraick doctrines of lie " holy 
light of insurrection," — was pardoned by Gen. Washington, — has had 
flie care of the surpluses of the Revenue, which Jeffei'son thought 
ought not to bo onproduotiTe in the public vaults, exciting the cupidity 
of nations, — and has accumulated a princely fbrtnne ftom his liberal 
salary and by othW tiuifty means in which for^gners generally excel. 
The jealous Potentates of Europe place around their persons a corps of 
foreign mercenary troops on whose sabserviency and fidelity they may 
confidentiy rely ; — Sonaparte has his Mamelukes, and the Gr»id Sul- 
tan his JaniKaries ; so our democratic Presidents have had their Swiss 
and Walloon Guards — ti'usty and secret men who never flinch like 
native citizens ; — they can coolly talk of " Confiscadon " and handle 
Hemp " as familial' as their garter ; " Col. Binits the Irishman can 
deride New England as "the land of Codfish and Onions," — CW, 
Duane scoffe our merchants " as the worthless part of tiie commu- 
nity," — and Gales, Baptisto Irvine, Anthony Campbell, Pechin, 
Colonel Gray, Colonel De Lacroix and others are the soldiers of for- 
tune, and patriotic Tolunteere who are lo defend Government from the 
people, and compel native dtiicns to ffeel how great a misfortune it was 
to be bom in their native land. 

Since it is a i^ that native horn citizens are excluded from office 
and honor, and this War is a Foreign War on account of IForeignora 
only, no man certainly can be bo well qualified to treat about these for- 
eign affairs as Mons. Gallitini. April 10, ISIS. 

Thb "Three Alteenatites," — Ewhatgo, Sabmiseioa andWarl 
The American people axe now afflicted and scourged with a compli- 
cation of all the calamities and miseries within the power of their 
rulers to inflict. The morrow's sun will complete the period of SIX 
long and miserable years, since Ihe evil minds of our oppressors doomed 
this nation to be plunged from the height of prosperity and peace into 
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theliottomless pit of "Eestrictiye Bnei^es, — into EmbargoeB — Nob- 
Inttrcourso, and the Continental SjEtem ! Six gloomy years have 
elapsed since we enjoyed liberty and the rights of Freemen. — Wa have 
been imprisoned within our own territory, and our rulers haveheen our 
prison-keepers. Oppression has followed oppression ; sfill hope sus- 
tained our sinking hearls; but hope has failed, and we have nothing 
left hut dcspBir ! 

When ovir rulers formerly talked of the "alternatives " of Embergo, 
Submission or War, we did hope the nation wonld not be compelled lo 
groan under the miseries of moi'e than one of these burthens at a time. 
Experience, however, teaches us the absurdity of their measures, as 
well as the solecism of their language. Embargo, Submission and 
War are the only three signs in the poJilical zodiac of our present 
rulers ; and in one of these signs the nation has constantly been com- 
pelled to revolve ; till at length, to fill up the measure of our sufferings, 
the cabinet has forced us — all at the same time — into Wab with 
England — Sdemibsion to Franco — and now, as we fear, EjiBAaoo 
with all the world I Thus, in eonsummadon of all the projects of our 
demoeratie rulers, (he nation is prostiate on its back, like the fehled 
giamt Tiljus, whose huge body covering nine acres of ground was 
chained to the earth, while vultures rested on his breast and mangled 
and feasted and revelled on his ever-growing vitals, — so is this nation 
chained by Embargoes, and devoured by the vulture, War. 

December 2!, 1813. 
At the close of the year 1822, Mr, Gushing took 
leave of his friends and the piihHc as an editor in the 
foUowJng notice : — 

The subscrihor having relinquished the establishment of the Salem 
Gazette to Messrs. Caleb Cnshing and ITerdinand Andrews, he talies 
this opportunity of bidding adieu t« his respected customers and 
patrons, as its editor. In the long course of jeai-s, in which ho has 
stood hcibre tiiem in that capacity, he has experienced tiom them a 
constant sti'eam of kindness, a cooperation and support, that have ani- 
mated and encouraged him m his labors, which he hopes and trusts 
have been in some degree useful ; while their candor and charity have 
covered a multitude of defects, of which he is deeply sensible. In 
tarm'i^ over the list of his subscribers, he perceives many respectable 
names, which have stood there from his commencement in 1787 to the 
present time. It is not easy for hun to express the gratitude he feels 
for favor so steady and persevering, and for a thousand distinct and 
various obligations from individuals, which he could specify, were it 
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proper: ho hega liis friends to give him credit for aJl that he ought to 
say on this parting occasion ; and to accept of his beat wishes, that the 
opening year may smile upon them, and redouble upon thoir own heads 
the blessings ^ej have communicated to others. 

TaOMAa C. Cdshino. 

Mr. Cushiog died on the 28th of September, 1824, 
at the age of sixty years. He was a native of Hiiig- 
ham, in the county of Plymouth, and began his pro- 
fession, as an apprentice with Samuel Hall. Under 
the instruction of a master, whose sound judgement 
and liberal feelings had led him to espouse the Amer- 
ican cause, and whose ability in his profession bad given 
, him a high rank among his brethren, Mr. Gushing, 
with talents of no ordinary cast, had imbibed those 
principles and laid the foundation of that rank, which he 
maintained both in his professional character and as an 
estimable member of society. Upon the expiration of 
his apprenticeship, he began a paper in Charlestown, 
under the title of the American Recorder, but soon after 
removed to Salem, and began the Mercury, in connec- 
tion with John Dabney, as has been already stated. He 
continued to be the editor of the Salem Gazette, from 
the day that he resumed it in July, 1797, till about two 
years before his death, when infirm health obliged him to 
relinquish the publication. He conducted the paper 
with well known ability, and with a steadfast and con- 
scientious adherence to the political principles inculcated 
by his master. The qualities of his heart were not less 
amiable than the facuUies of his mind were respectable. 
His bosom was the seat of all the gentle virtues ; his be- 
nevolence was unwearied; his friendship disinterested, 
ardent, and sincere; and his integrity steadfast, incor- 
ruptible, and unsuspected. In his domestic relations he 
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was a bright example of conjagal atlacliraent and 
parental tenderness. His death was a distressing calam- 
ity to his family and a severe affliction to a large circle 
of friends and acquaintance.* 

Caleb, the son of Thomas C. Gushing, was connected 
with the Gazette only a few months. The paper was 
conducted by Ferdinand Andrews, till some time in 
1827, when he sold his interest in it to Caleb Foote, 
and removed to Lancaster, in the county of Worcester, 
and published a paper there for several years. The 
Salem Gazette, now the oldest paper in Massachusetts, 
except the Massachusetts Spy, is stili in the possession 
of Caleb Foote, editor and proprietor. It is a highly 
respectable and influential paper, and circulates exten- 
sively in the county of Essex. When Federalism went 
out of fashion, it naturally became Whig in its politics, 
and has held fast to the faith of its original editor and 
proprietor. 
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In October, 1791, Philip Freneau, a clerk in the 
office of the Secretary of State, began, in Philadelphia, 
the publication of a paper called the National Gazette. 
Mr, Jefferson was then at the head of the State Depart- 
ment, and it was supposed, — probably not without rea- 
son, — that the paper received its political complexion 
from his influence and dictation. Certain it is that the 
paper was devoted to the dissemination and defence of 
his peculiar notions and wishes respecting the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. It is well known that Mr. 
Jefferson was strongly opposed to all the principles and 
measures of Mr, Hamilton, the Secretary of the treas- 
ury ; and the National Gazette was the principal chan- 
nel, through which all the opponents of the " funding 
system" poured forth their clamor and vituperation, 
John Adams, also, the Vice-President, had a share of 
the reproaches, that were liberally cast upon most of the 
principal Federalists who had any concern with the gov- 
ernment. Nor did Washington himself entirely escape, 
though the attacks upon him were rather indirect. The 
Jacobin societies throughout the Union were upheld, and 
defended against the opposition of the Federalists, and 
all the proceedings of the French revolutionists were ap- 
proved and commended. The leading Federalists were 
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charged with treason to liberty, adherence to England, 
affection for monarchical government, and for aristo- 
cratic distinctions of nobility. If evidence of this be 
required, take the following paragraph, published a few 
days after the election of President and Vice-President, 
in December, 1792: — 

The musk ia at last torn from tlic moriarcMcal paity, who have, hut 
with too much succesE, imposed theroeelyes opon Ihe public for the sin- 
cere friends of our repnhlicau -WDslitutioii. Whatoyer may he the 
event of the competition for the Vice-Presidency, it has been the happy 
oocaeion of ascertaining the two following important traths ; — first, that 
the name of roderalist has been assumed hy men who approve the con- 
stitutioQ merely as " a promising essay towards a well-ordered govern- 
ment ; " that is to say, as a step towards a govemmcnt of Idnga, lords, 
and commons. Secondly, thatthe spirit of ftie people continues firmly 
republican, and if the monarchical features of the party had been soOiler 
hold up to the public view, would have universally raarkedthe diviEioll 
between two csndidalijs (equally unassailed in their private charactersj 
one of whom is as much attached to the equal principles of liberty 
entertained by the gresit mass of his f^llow-dtizens, as the other is 
devoted lo the hereditary titles, ordei*s, and balances, which they abhor 
as an insult to the rights and dignity of man. 

The two candidates referred to were John Adams of 
Massachusetts, and George Clinton of New York. 

The publication of a secies of " Probationary Odes " 
was begun about the first of June, 1793, (and run to 
twelve or fifteen numbers) " by Jonathan Pindar, Esq., 
a cousin of Peter's, and candidate for the post of Poet- 
Laureat." They were probably written by Freneau, 
who, though he had no great poetical genius, was a 
fluent and rapid versifier. These Odes are chiefly lam- 
poons on the principal ofiicers of the administration and 
leading men in the government, — Adams, the Vice- 
President- — Knox, Secretary of war — Hamilton, Sec- 
retary of the treasury, &c. The first is addressed " To 
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all the Great Folks in a lump ; " the second " To Atlas," 
meaning Mr. Hamilton ; the third " To a Select Body 
of Great Men," meaning the Senate, &;c. The fourth, 
which here follows, needs no explanation : — 



Jonathan defendetb Hie Great Defeitdeh ; ma^ifieth and exilKth 
his Htorts; and ranfessetli bis own littlenese of undei standing 

" C&iat tergeminis uMere /umoiibus." Hor. 

Daddy Vice, Baddy Vice, 

One may see in a Irioe 
The diift of your fine puhlieation ; 

As sure aa a gun, 

The thing was juBt done, 
To secure yoa — a prelt^ high station. 

Defences you call 

To knock down our wall, 
And batter tbe Srires lo the ground, sir ; 

So thick were your shot, 

And so hellisb lire-hot, 
They "ve scarce a wliole bone to be found, sir — 

When yoti tell us of Mni/s, 

Ana suet pretty things. 
Good mercy 1 how brilliant your page ia I 

So bright in eiich line 

I vow now yon '11 shine 
Like — a glow-worm to alt future ages. 

Wlien yon handle youi' balance, 

So vast are your talents, 
like Atlas your wonderful strength is ; 

You know every State 

To a barley-corn weight. 
For your slcel-yard the continent length ia. 

On Davila's page 

Tour discourses so sage 
Deniocnaicol numseulla bopuzKle, 

Wifli (u^niuenls lough 

As white leather or buff, 
The rqiMcart bull-dogs to manle. 
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'Tie labor in Tsin, 

Our brains any longer M muddle ; 

Like Colossus jou stride 

O'er oar noddles so wide, 
We look up like frogs in a puddle. 

The next Ode indicates a unsh but a lack of courage 
to be severe on Washington : — ■ 

" Jastiaii et tmaixm j»-opoaili virum." Hor. 
George, on tbj virtues often have I dwelt ; 

And still the theme is grateful to mine ear ; 
Thy gold 1st chemists ten times over melt, 

I'rom dross and base alloy Hiey 11 find it clear. 
Yet thon'tt a man — allhough, perhaps, the first; 

But man at best is but a being trail ; 
And since witb error haman nature 's curst, 

I marvel not that thou shouldst sometimes fail- 
That fhon hsst long and noWy served the state, 

The oatiou owns, and Jreetg gives thee thanks : 
But Sir I — whatever speculators prate. 

She gave thee not the power to establish Babiis. 
No doubt thou thought 'et it was a pbenix nest. 

Which Coi^resE were so busy to build tip : 
But there a crocodile had fixed his rest, 

And snapped the nations bomds at a sup. 
The greedy monster is not yet half cloyed. 

Nor will be, whilst a 1^ or arm remains ; 
Thoee parts the laat of all should he demroyed ; 

The next delicious raorsel is her brains. 
I (rust Sbou 'st seen the monster by this time. 

And hast prepared thy knife to cut his throat ; 
Bis scales are so damned bard, that in thy prime, 

'Twould take thee twenty years to make it out 
God grant thee life to do it: — Eare thee well ! 

Another time examine well the nest ; 
Though of Arabia's spices it should smell, 

It may produce some tbul internal pest. 
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In April, 1-793, the President issued his Proclamation, 
recommending the observation of strict neutrality to- 
wards all the belligerent powers of Europe. This was 
the signal of a powerful attack from all who espoused 
the cause of the French revolutionists. The Gazette 
was the principal channel, through which their vitupera- 
tion reached the people. A number of writers assailed 
the President and his policy in terms of unmeasured 
invective. Some of these communications were written 
with ability, and were as ably replied to, in the Gazette, 
and other papers, which assumed the defence of the 
President, and undertook the task of refuring the argu- 
ments of his assailants. " Veritas " addressed " To the 
President of the United States " a series of letters, in 
which it was contended that the Proclamation was not 
consistent either with duti/ or interest — that neutrality 
was ingratitude to France, — that it would provoke the 
French nation to hostilities — that it was issued in oppo- 
sition to the general sentiment of the people and the 
will of the nation — and insinuated, pretty directly, that 
the Pi-esident was under the influence of British emis- 
saries. The following detached paragraphs exhibit some 
of the innuendoes, with which " Veritas " enriched his 
letters : — 

I am aware. Sir, tliat some court satellites may have deceived you 
with respect to tbe sentimenls of your fellow-citizens. The first magis- 
ti'ato of a country, whether he be called a king or a president, seldom 
knows the real state of the nation, particularly if he be so much huoyed 
up hy oiEcial importance, as to think it beneath bis dignity to mix occa^ 
sionally with the people. Let me caution you, Sir, to beware that you 
do not view the state of the puhlic mind, at this critical moment, 
through a fellacious medium. Xetnotthe little buzz of the aristocratic 
few, and their contemptible minions, of speeulatcis, tones, and British 
emissaries, be inisfaken for the exalted and generous voice of the 
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American people. Thospiritof 1776 isagain atouaed; and soon sludl 
the mushroom lordlings of the day, the enemies of American as well as 
French liberty, be taught that American Whigs of 1776 will not suffer 
French Patriots of 1792 to be vilified "wilh impunity by liie common 
enemies of both. 

***** 

It is to be hoped Ihat our public councils have not been duped into 
any disgraceful negolialion, respecdng the American ports now occu- 
pied by the British. If they have, let the infamous transaction be 
divulged. If they have not, let them publish the truth for the 
satisfiiction of the public, and in vindication of ticir own conduct. 
Let government ever avoid that narrow policy, which involves in mys- 
tery the acts of public men, which ever creates distrust in the minds of 
the people, and is only Jit to be practised by magistrates the most cor- 
rnpt and worthless. 

***** 

But notwithstanding all our endeavors to carry favoc with Great- 
Britain, it is evident that she despises our professions and acts of neu- 
trality I eondudo, Sir, by cautioning you not to talte all 

upon your own shouldets at this cridcal juncture. Let the represenla- 
tivcfl of the people, who can alone enpress lie nationai will, be speedily 
convened, and let all branches of the government unite their coun- 
sels and their elForta for the promotion of the public good. 

Should the splendor and importance of great names continue to be 
held forth by court writers to deter individuals from afree investigation 
of public measures, I shall have no objection to resume my pen, and 
bring onqnestionahle arguments that elevated station is no proof of 
presidential or any other infallibility. 

" A Friend to Peace " replied to " Veritas," first in 
the American Daily Advertiser, and afterwards in the 
National Gazette. These writers brought into the field 
another writer under the signature of " Philo- Veritas," 
who called the Proclamation a "consecrated bull," 
and pronounced it " improper, ill-timed, and illegal." 
The attacks on the President and all the members of his 
cabinet, except Mr. Jefferson, were continued with una- 
bated bitterness for several months — sometimes with 
irony and sarcasm. As a specimen of the latter mode 
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of attack, take the following parody on the Athanaslan 
creed : — 

A neiB Poliliixil Creed for ihextse of lohara it may concern. 

Whoever wonM live peaceably in Philadelpliia, above bU tliiugs it ia 
necessary that ho hold the ^Federal feilh — and tlie Federal tiuth is this, 
that there are two governing powers in this country, both equal, and 
yet one superior: which ftdth except every one keep nndefiledly, with- 
out doul>t he shall be abneed everlaatiogly. 

The Briton is superior to the American, and the American is inferior 
lo the Briton : anil yet they are equal and the Briton shall goYcm the 
American. 

The Briton, -while here, is commanded Ui obey the American, and yet 
the American ought to obey the Briton. 

And yet they ought not both to be obedient, but only one (o be obe- 
dient. For there is one dominion nominal of the American, and 
another dominion real of the Bril«n. 

And yet there are not two dominions, but only one dominion, 

Por like as wo are compelled by the British constitution book fo 
acknowledge that subjects must submit themselves to their monarcha, 
and be obedient to them in all things : 

So we are forbid by our I'ederal executive to say that we are at all 
influenced by our treaty with ^France, or to pay regard to what it 
enforceth ; 

The American was created for the Briton, and the Briton foi- the 



And yet the American shall bo a slave to the Briton, and the Briton 
the ^rsint of the American. 

And Brilons ace of three denominations, and jet only of one soul, 
nature, and snbsistency : 

The Irishman of infinite impudence ; 

The Scotchman of canning most inscrutable ; 

And the Englishman, of impertinence altogether insupportable : 

The only true and honorable gentlemen of this our blessed country. 

He, therefore, that would live in quiet, must thus think of the Briton 
and ftie American. 

It is furthermore necessary that every (/(lod American should believe 
in the infallibility of the executive, when its proclamations are echoed 
by Britons : 

For the true faith is, that we beKeve ajid confess that the government 
is fallible and infallible ■ 
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Fallible in ils repablici 
tendency, errir^in its slal 
complexity. 

So that tliongh it be lioth fallible and infallible, yet it is not twain, 
but one government orHy, as having consolidated all state dominion, in 
order to rule wiih sway uneootrollod. 

This is the true Federal feith, wHch except a man believe and prac- 
tise faithfully, beyond all doubt he shall be cursed perpetually. 

Volumes might be filled with extracts from the politi- 
cal communicatioDs in the Gazette, — all censuring the 
acts of the government, and tending to create discontent 
among the people. The French government was uni- 
formly upheld and defended in all its operations, and 
especially in its endeavors to involve our country in a 
war with Great-Britain. The French minister, Genet, 
who arrived in this country in 1793, and immediately 
began to arm and send out, from our ports, privateers to 
cruise against the British, was hailed and followed with 
hosannas, while Adams and Hamilton were assailed 
with unmitigated contumely and reproach. The extracts 
already offered are sufficient to fix the character of the 
paper. The papers of the 19th, 23d and 26th of Octo- 
ber are printed on half sheets only, and the last contains 
the following notice : — 

tj-t With the present number (208) condades the second volume, 
and second year's publication of the National Gazette. Having juat 
imported, on Ms own account, a considerable quantity of new and ele- 
gant printing types from Europe, it is the editor's intention to resume 
the publication of this paper in a short time, and proviously to the 
meelMig of Congress on the second day of December next. .... 
Printers of newspapers may omit sending their Gazettes in exchange, 
till further notified. 

I am not aware that the publication was ever resumed. 

In 1809, Freneau collected and published in two vol- 
umes, his poetical pieces, which had been printed in the 
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newspapers from 1768 to 1795, Many of these origin- 
ated from events in the Revolutionary war. "These 
poems (he says In a prefatory note,) were intended to 
expose to vice and treason their own hideous deformity ; 
to depict virtuej honor, and patriotism in their native 
beauty." Many of these pieces were popular at the 
time of their publication, and are still recollected. Oth- 
ers were versifications of anecdotes and humorous stories. 
" Columbus to Ferdinand " and " The Indian Student " 
found a place in the school books of sixty years ago. I 
know not in what newspaper the annexed verses were 
first printed. They are worthy of a place in any speci- 
mens of poetry, although some of the lines may be pro- 
nounced prosaic. The last two stanzas present thoughts 
that are highly poetical ; and the lines printed in Italics 
present an image supremely bold and beautiful : — 
THE INDIAJN BURYING GEOUSD. 

In apite of all the learned Imye said, 

I still mj oM opinion keep ; 

The posture, that we ^yb the dead, 

Points out tlie soal's eternal sleep. 

Not 30 the ancients of these lands — 

The Indian, when fiom life released, 

Again is seated with his friends. 

And shares again the joyous feast.* 

'Bis imaged hirds, and painted howl, 

And venison, for a joumej dressed. 

Bespeak the natnre of tie sool, 

AoTiviiT, that knows no rest. 



rupeils, &c. : And (i 
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Thou, stranger, thou ehalE come this waj 
No fraud upon tie dead cocamit — 
Obscrre the swelling turf, and say 
Thoy do Eot lie, but here they sU. 
nere still a lofty rock remaiug. 
On wMoh the curious eye may trace 
(Now wasted half, hy wearing nuns,) 
The faudes of a ruder race- 
Here sljll an aged elm aspires, 
BeneaQi wliose far-projecting shade 
(And which the shepherd still admires) 
The children of the forest played 1 
There oft a restless Indian queen, 
(Pale Skebah, with her braided hair,) 
And many a barbarous form is seen 
To chide the man 'that lingers there. 
By midnight moons, o'er moistening dew 
In habit for the chase arrayed, 
The hmter still the deer p\rrsues. 
The Jmidi^ and the deer, a ehide ! 
And long shall timorotas !Panoy see 
The painted chief, and pointed spear. 
And Reason's self shall bow the knee 
To shadows and delusions hero. 
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The publication of this paper begun with the year 
1792. It was published weekly on Friday. I have 
not been able to find the first number. There is a vol- 
ume in the Boston Athenaeum, which opens with No. 
40, and closes with No. 156, December 25, 1794, and 
this I presume to be the last publication, though it con- 
tains no notice of discontinuance. It was first printed 
by Belknap & Young ; afterwards by Belknap &; Hall ; 
and from No. 131 to J 56, by Joseph Belknap. This 
gentleman was a son of the Rev. Jeremy Belknap, and 
was educated to the trade of a printer. He was the 
editor of the Apollo ; and probably received some aid 
from his father at the commencement of, the enterprise. 

The Apollo, at first, was well conducted, and main- 
tained a respectable literary character. The editor's 
paragraphs discover a better knowledge of the English 
language and a more familiar acquaintance with compo- 
sition, than those of some of the cotemporary Boston 
journals. The correspondents were numerous, and many 
of their contributions are of a character well adapted to 
amuse and improve the readers. The selections, in 
general, were judiciously made, and evince care and 
industry in collecting and condensmg intelligence, and 
purity of taste in gathering sentiments, anecdotes, and 
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historical fragments from popular authors. Its politics 
were of the Federal school, but neither ultra nor vio- 
lent. 

The Apollo appears to have pursued the tenor of its 
way without involving itself in any very serious conflict 
with other papers or their correspondents. On one 
occasion the editors congratulated " the pHniers of the 
Mercury on the rapid credit their paper was acquiring 
by the scurrility which occupied so large a portion of 
it from week to week." They lamented their own de- 
ficiency "of that laudabh gift, which rendered the 
Apollo ' dull and sleepy ' to the low and vulgar." 

One of the correspondents of the Apollo had a little 
sparring with Philehia, (Mrs. Morton,) and Menander, 
(R. T. Paine.) In some " Stanzas to Mira," Philenia 
wrote, — 

Since first Affliction's dreaiy foim 
Gloomod lite brigbt summer of my days, 
Ne'er lias my hanhrupt bosom known 
A solace like Ms fearless piaise. 

On which " Truth," a correspondent of the Apollo, 
wrote the following : — 

Thy " bosom, bankrupt '." — ah ! too true flie thought : 
A bankruptcy indeed that breast displays, 
Which knows no joys but those fi'om Jlntlery caught, 
Wluch knows no " solace " like Menander's praise. 

By the next Cendnel, Menander sent the following 
stanza to Truth : — 

" Too true the thought I " Ifnow, Truth, that " bankrupt breast " 
A bank of genius and of taste conlains ; 
While thy Umk mass, of not a sous possest^ 
Bbch the scant piiioBce of its daily brains. 

Truth rejoined, in the Apollo, — 
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A " BANK of genius and a bank of taste ! " 
But few DiscouKTS, Menander, there we find ; 
With all the charme of lofty nonsense graced 
As well might wisdom issiie from % wind : 
A " BAHK of genias ! " — were it so, how blest ! 
There might thy " banlcrapt " Muse a credit gain 
Which, long bj hwiger and by jwirfe oppressed, 
"BaGs" not, bnt stisals, to "ease its d^ly" paio, 

A few other squibs of the like harmless character were 
exchanged, but these are sufScient to show the temper 
of the belligerents. A writer iu the Apollo, addressed 
the following lines to Truth, which probably were an 
exponent of the public sentiment in regard to the con- 
troversy : — 

Cannot PMlenia's harmless lays 

Draw from thy pen their needed prajse ^ 

Cannot the pvffijtg of Menander 

Make thee aside from Truth Vi wander 1 

Must thou for ever rail at Buch 

Who please by Flattery's magic touch ^ 

Canst not thou praise that sappg band, 

Who, striving, grasp at Wisdom's wand J 

Yet miss the blessing and the boon. 

Like children crying for the moon. 

Sure, friend, I tbiilt thee vastly wrong 

To blast Philenia's pretlt/ song, 

And write against Euch spicg praise, 

As makes the BobIoq people gaae ; -~ 

'T is WBging war — and soon thon 'It feel 

Menander'a strokes, like sharpened steel ; 

S'or such destruction 's in his quill, 

As will ten thousand, like thee, kill — 

He writes, and writes, then writes again ; — 

Lord i such squeesing of the brain 

Must needs convince all men of sense 

That he 's to Wisdom's throne pretence. 

Whilst Thou, meek Truth, must sit and sigh 

To hear a iierd of flatterers cry, — 
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Philenia 's great, PWleaia 's wise, 

Philenia, daughter of the sMes ! 

Whose flongs, whose music, and whose lyre 

Charm each fond soul, and all inspire, lEONicua- 

A pleasant sort of correspondence was carried on in 
the Apollo, on celibacy, marriage, house-keeping, &c. 
by writers, who adopted the signatures of " A Bachelor," 
" Hymen," and " Ezekiel." The publication of an 
original novel, called "The Hapless Orphan," also caused 
a few angry communications between the avowed friends 
and the alleged enemies of American literature. The 
novel itself did not long outlive the controversy on its 
merits. Among the poetical contributions to the Apollo 
are a number signed "L, S." some of which are tolerable 
for newspaper poetry. The verses, which follow, are 
from a piece that fills nearly a column, entitled 
CONSCIOUS GUILT. 
Ye, who, o'ei-poweieil bj Satan, jicld 

To passion's cruel Bway, 
Te know full well their torturing pain, 

Wlio bumiog lust obey. 
The Libyan sand or Greenland snow, 

The hardy spirit bears ; 
But to endure the extremes of guilt 

The bravest soul despairs. 
The gnawing vulture ceaseless prays. 

Yet still the eoul remains, 
Still keenly feels the tearing wound, 
And lives lo endless pains. 
A correspondent requested the publication of an arti- 
cle, of which a part is annexed, said to be written by a 
person confined in the Boston work-house : — 

The contrast, — Soliloqdt is Sbbvitobe. 
What revolutions oft take place 
Among the busy human race 1 
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Although with cautious steps we moTo, 

Our beat laii plans abordve prdve; 

When fiiireBt prospects greet our ejes, 

Adversity in ambush lies ; 

Thus are we all by iPortune cheateci, 

And our most Sflaguine hopes defeated. 

To ward her strokes we strive in vain, — 

The uneonstant Deity iril] reign. 
How changed my station and condition J 

How unexpected t])e traTisition 

From plenteous fare and various dishes, 

All to the summit of my wishes, 

To bull-bead hroth and rfiina decreed. 

On which rdnetautly I feed ; 

rrom generous punch and cheerful mne, 

Of which I drank, when fixed to dxne, 

To simple water and suiaU. beep ; 

(Can these the languid spirits cheer?) 

From Oiiina plate fo wooden tray; 

From silver can to mug of clay ; 

From feather bed to bed of straw ; 

('T is thus ordained by work-house law;) 

From verdant meads and rising grounds, 

How cii'CTimseribed to narrow bounds ; 

From equal, friendly, sodal jojB, 

Cursed with obscenity and noise ; 

From easy business, my delight, 

Now doomed to toil from morn to n^ht ; 

From liberty, the gift of God, 

Subjected to a tyrant's nod. 
* * * * * i/f 

Wifli competence and ease once blest, 

No cares intrusive marred my rest ; 

In rapturous dreams my conscious sold, 

Unshackled, ranged from pole to pole; 

Each cheerful day with pleasure crowned. 

Complete felicity 1 found: 

Now banislied firom the world, &c. 
Governor Hancock, as is well known, was a violent 
opponent of theatrical exhibitions, and had, some time 
in the year 1792, ordered the Sheriff of Suffolk county 
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to arrest the actors at the exhibition room in Board 
alley, for a violation of the law against stage-plays ; in 
consequence of which Harper, the manager, was arrest- 
ed and taken from the stage. The Governor was also 
a zealous advocate for the popular French doctrine of 
Liberty and Equality, and during the same year, had 
made himself a subject of raillery, by giving a ball to 
the colored people of Boston at his mansion-house. The 
Connecticut wit, who wrote the news-boy's Address to 
the Readers of the Hartford Courant, humorously touched 
upon these and some otSier topics, which had occupied 
some space in the Boston newspapers. The foliowing 
extract from the Address was copied into the Apolfo : — 

And to I where o'er the eastern shores, 

Eostonia lifts her haughij towers, 

What motley scenea salute our eyes ! 

What wonders upon wonderB rise I 

There each sncceeiiing day still brings 

A mixture strange of Tarious things ; 

Small-pox, Physicians, State-Inlr^uers, 

John Hancock's speeches, plays, and negroes. 

Here Plays their Heathen names forsake, 

And Ihose of Moral Leebirfs take ; 

While, thus baptized, they hope to win 

Indulgence for all futare sin. 

Now Haneoet, fired with patriot rage. 

Proscribes the Nervals of l3ie stage ] 

Claps Harper under civil durance. 

For haying dared, with vile assurance. 

By Merk^ and Plags profane, 

Pollute the glories of liis reign: 

How, prompt to assert the Rights of Man, 

BeboM him, to his splendid h^, 
The noble sons of Afric call ; 
WhUe, as the sable bands advance. 
With frolic mien in spordve dunce. 
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Eefi'eehing clouds of rich perfume 


Are wafted o'er the spacious room. 


There he, with keen delight surveys 


Their graceful tricks, and winning ways ; 


Theii tones enchanting, raptured' hears, 


Surpass the music of the spheres ; 


And, as he brealies the Jragrant oir. 


He deems that Preedom's self dwells ther 


While Cuffey near Mm tiJtes his stand. 


Hail fellow met, and grasps his hmid; 


With pleasure glistening in his eyes, 


" Ah ! Massa Gubbener," he cries, — 


" Me glad to see you, for de people say, 


You lab de JSe^nr betler dan de play." 



The original poetry of the Apollo was of an indiffer- 
ent character, and is hardly worth quoting, for the exhibi- 
tion of its quality. The most copious writer of this sort 
of verse, used the signature of " The Traveler ; " and 
beside a number of smaller pieces, composed one of con- 
siderable length, which was continued through some five 
or six numbers of the paper, entitled " All the World 's 
a Stage." 
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The first number of this paper was issued on the first 
day of January, 1793, by Alexaoder Young and Samuel 
Etheridge. It was a small half sheet, printed in four 
pages, quarto, and was published three times a week — 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. After the pub- 
lication of seventy-eight numbers, it was enlarged, print- 
ed on a whole demy sheet, with four folio pages, and 
issued only twice a week, — Tuesday and Friday. 

In the first number of the enlarged edition, July 3, 
1793, the editors say, — "The enlargement of the 
Mercury is contemplated as a duty, which they owe to 
their reputation, and the liberal share of the public coun- 
tenance which they have received. They have had, 
frequently, occasion to regret that the limits of tbeir 
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former paper were so circumscribed, as to exclude many 
valuable and lengthy communications, whose insertion 
would have occupied so largely that other favors would 
have been repressed and variety rendered impracticable. 
. . . . But the inclination of the Editors is no 
longer shackled ; and while they apologize for an appa- 
rent neglect to the more copious effusions of genius and 
speculation, they anticipate a continuance of literary 
favors, and of entertaining packets of every description, 
to jeplete and variegate the Mail of the Mercury." In 
tbis number of the paper, the word " Massachusetts " 
was struck from the title — for which no reason was 



On the 6th of August following, the partnership of 
Young & Etheridge, as proprietors and editors of the 
Mercury, was dissolved ; and, as may be concluded from 
the nouce, that announces the dissolution, by the act of 
Young alone. In the next paper there was another ad- 
vertisement concerning the affairs of the establishment, 
beginning thus — " Alexander Young, having dissolved 
the partnership under the firm of Young &; Etheridge, 
in consequence of certain circumstances, .... he 
therefore begs leave to assure the public in general, and 
his friends in particular, that he shall continue to edit 
the Mercury in his own name, and upon its present plan." 
What these circumstances were does not appear, nor is 
it of much importance to know. Young continued sole 
editor and proprietor of the Mercury till the 8th of April, 
1794, when he announced that he had " thought proper 
to receive into connection in the publication of this papery 
Mr. Thomas Minns, whose abilities and sedulous atten- 
tion to the duties of Iris profession will probably conduce 
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to Fender this work more extensively useful and interest- 
ing." The accession of a new partner to the editorial 
department was the occasion of the following 

ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC. 

T!iab a " Free Press ia the sure palladium and bulwark of the dyil 
and religious literliea of every community," ia a truti which Americans 
are taught to lisp from their cradle — lo expatiate, iheroforo, on a posi- 
lion so universally allowed, appears unnecessary. 

Conscious, however, that the low rihaldry and personal defkmalion, 
which frequently disgrace European puhlications, and someUmes con- 
taminate the purer effusions of the American press, have a most cer- 
tain tendency to depreciate its worth, obstruct its udlity, and to sap the 
foundation of every tiling dear and valuable to mankind, Uie Editors of 
the Mercury will ever strive, with tie most cautious attention, to avoid 
the rocks, on which hut too many of their cotemporaries have been 
shattered. 

On the other hand, they aver, with the true independence of Aiueri- 
cans, that no ainistor vicwa ahall ever induce them to swerve from that 
strict impartiality — that ingoQuona candor, and that scrutiniaing vigi- 
lance, 80 necessary to the very existence of Eepublican Ereedom; — 
Theirs shall be the (ask 

*' To drag Ihe lurking viUaiu iiilo toy,** 
to expose the machinations of the vindictive, and to support real merit, 
though laboring nnder the oppreasion of obloquy and mlafortune. Fear- 
less of conseqaences, the decent, the modest esaaya and animadver- 
sions of the Theologian, the Moralist, and Politician, shall find a 
most ready insertion. 

Public measures, of whatever nature or complexion, may be freely 
and liberally descaoted upon in tlie pages of the Mercury; and while it 
will never be sviUied by any attack on private characters. Gentlemen in 
public capacities, the Editors hope, will never fear a minnte investiga- 
tion of their conduct 

But while their particnlar attention ia directed lo the dearer concerns 
of Jheir own country, the momentous alFairs of Europe shall not be 
neglected — every event or occurrence — every species of intelligence, 
important or interesting, shall be equally sought after, and correctly de- 
tailed, "Bith the same invariable adherence to truth, which, they trust, 
will ever be the leading characteristic of their conduct. 

On these principles they venture to solicit a continuance of tiiat pa- 
tronage and support, which have hitherta been so liberally afforded to 
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the Mercniy, by the respectable and intelligent citizens of Masaachii- 
setts — and with the utmost fidelity Buhscribe themaelves the Public's 
Most devoted Servantg, 

YOUHG & MEmS. 

From this date the prosperity of the Mercury was 
rapid in its progress. Its circulation extended, and the 
number of its advertising customers increased. The 
industry of the editors was indefatigable. One of them 
was constantly in the office, while the other was looking 
for the latest news at the insurance offices, on the ex- 
change, or on the wharves, or attending to the indispen- 
sable out-door business of the concern. On the night 
before the publication day neither of them left the office 
till their form was ready for the press, which was seldom 
before twelve o'clock. 

In June, 1796, Young & Minns were appointed 
Printers to the Legislature of Massachusetts — an ap- 
pointment, which added to their responsibility and their 
income. In giving notice of it to the pubhc, they 
say, — 

Aa young men, they feel tbey shall ^ve opportunity for the exerdse 
of candor in the prosecution of a paper, which will now be considered 
of more importance, perhaps, than formerly. Their political senlaments 
have ever been strictly Republican ; anil their grand ohjeet, in Ibe pro- 
mulgation of intelligence, the dissemination of Truth. WliUe, on the 
one band, they have never parasitically flattered the wishes of the Peo- 
ple, by representing oeeurrencesj^BeJy favorable to the French ; on the 
olber, they have never willfully omitted an instance of the misfortime and 
d^adatioo of the Coalition against Libbett, of which England is 
abrfluch: Thet have aimed to be just. 

Ror has Justice been studied, exclusively, in stating Foreign Intelli- 
gence. In the Domestic Department, it has been rigorously adhered 
to ; they hare never Mtlerly and maliciously abused the Rulers of our 
country ; nor bestowed absurd and undeserved panegyric upon them. 
They have " Nothing extenuated, nor set down aught in malice." 

A double assiduity will now be required to publish, to the accepla- 
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(don oF an extended and diTerelfied patronage, tlis MissACHUSBTTe 
Mekoukt. At the momout tto Editors declare, with confidence, they 
never shall wreck on Hie rocts which have injured their predecessors — 
they promise cautiously to avoid ihe aonds of au opposite extreme ; 
and to be immnlably imfaetial. 

At the beginning of the next year, January 3, 1797, 
the Mercury was again enlarged, and the word " Massa- 
chusetts " was restored to the title. 

In the course of the next year the public feeling was 
considerably agitated by certain publications in Europe, 
by the Ahbe Barruel and Professor Robison of Edin- 
burgh, concerning the organization and influence of cer- 
tain secret societies, called llluminati. Professor Robi- 
son's work* was entitled, "Proofs of a Conspiracy against 
all the Religions and Governments of Europe, carried 
on in the secret meetings of Free Masons, lllumin- 
ati, and Reading Societies; by John Robison, A. M, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy, and Secretary to the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh." The Rev. Dr. Morse, 
of Charlestown, in a Fast-Day Sermon, adverted to the 
subject of secret societies, and after giving a summary 
account of the principles and plan of the Dluminati, and 
the probable evidence of their having commenced their 
demoralizing work in this country, said — " Let any who 
doubt the truth and fairness of the foregoing representa- 
tion, read for themselves. The book, which is my 
authority, ought to be read by every American. It 
throws more light upon the causes which have brought 
the world into its present disorganieed state (I speak for 
myself) than any, I had almost s^d, than all other books 
beside." 

Dr. Morse's Sermon was printed, with some explana- 
tory notes, and an appendix, containing extracts from 
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Professor Robison's "Proofs." An interesting contro- 
versy followed, and the Mercury was the channel, through 
which the most respectable of the adverse parties held 
their communications with the public. Some of the 
Free Masons were exceedingly angry with Dr. Morse, 
and attacked him with virulence. He wrote a justifica- 
tion of hiraselfj and of the character of Professor Rob- 
ison, which was published in the Mercury, and extended 
to seven or eight numbers, or to thrice that number of 
columns. Doctor Josiah JBartlett, of Charlestown, then 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, 
undertook the defence of the Free Masons against any 
injurious imputations that might be cast upon them in 
consequence of the writings of Dr. Morse, He even 
went so far as to say that the notes accompanying the 
Sermon were sufficient to explain the author's sentiments 
in regard to Free Masonry in this country ; and added 
that he had "too high an opinion of his [Dr. Morse's] 
independence and consistency of conduct, to suppose 
that he would have assisted in his professional character 
at a late public solemnity, if he was really unfriendly to 
the institution."* The chief attempts to invalidate the 
credit of Professor Robison's " Proofs," which appeared 
in the Mercury, were made by the Rev. Dr. Bentley of 
Salem, and an anonymous writer under the signature of 
" Censor," Some other writers occasionally touched 
upon the subject, just forcibSy enough to keep it before 
the public, but without adding any interest to the con- 
troversy. An abridgement of Barruel's " Memoirs of 

" The Oiriirftem Li^t wos publiely constimlea, aQd ils officers instelled, at 
Concoid, Iwo monlhs after the publdealiou of the Fast Day Sermon, on which oo- 
casioQ Dr. Morae delivEred, at Ibefr request, a very acceptable dUmntse, Ijefore 
the <Mcers of the Grand Lodge and a httge SMembly or the Fiaiertiiiy. 
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.Jacobinism," origmally written for a Hartford paper, was 
published in the Mercury, in 1799, after which the cor- 
respondents of the paper seemed disposed to let the 
subject rest. 

The commencement of the present century, January, 
-1801, may be remembered as a new era in the history 
of this paper, Warben Dotton, a gentleman of fine 
talents, and a scholar of high reputaiion, from New- 
Haven, became its editor, and was aided by the contri- 
butions of many good writers. It was generally under- 
stood that this arrangement was effected through the 
agency of Dr. Morse. The mechanical execution of 
the paper was much improved, and the pages enlarged. 
The title also, underwent a change, and now appeared as 




NEW-ENGLAND PALLADIUM. 



The style of the new editor, as well as the moral and 
political principles, which the Palladium was intended 
to inculcate and enforce, are illustrated in the following 
elegantly-written article, with which he began his ca- 
reer : — 

ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC. 
At the close of a ecntnry, it is natural and useful to pause for a 
moment, and review the years which have paati to enamine tlie moral 
and politifial oonSition of mankind, and calculate their progress in 
wisdom, knowledge, and happiness. The idea of a perpetual and 
irresistible advancement towards a better and more perfect state of 
society is so grateful and alluring, that ive are apt to lose sight of the 
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real character of men, and invest fhma with ideal degrees of perfection ; 
Jo overlook all tbe lesiona of esperiooce and corrected reason; to 
neglect the means of happiness, which lie within our reach, and gaze 
upon the yiaions of disfanl good. It is not strange, therefore, that men 
of warm hearts have been fasianaled with the delusive appearance of 
groat, and hitherto unknown bleeEings, so soon to be realized; that they 
have given up the acqaisitions of past ages, and, for a while, forgotten 
that they were men. Happily for mankind, they have awaked from 
this dream of moral and political perfection to a serious consideradon 
of the character and condilion of man; to examine the rectitude and 
perfection of his reason, its nature, exl«nt and province, — and to 
reflect upon tbose new maxims in morals and policy, which have been 
hidden from the wisdom of ages. They have heen led Ijd observe Hieir 
influence upon the conduct, chai'acl^r, and happiness of individuals and 
nations, and beheld their secret^ renovating progress. Their reflections 
upon the great changes, in tiio modes of thinking and acting, in govern- 
ments and religion, have terminated in a setded belief, that modem 
liberty and equality, the emandpation and regeneration of the world, 
the perltetibihty of reason, and all the farrago of political creed- 
mongers, are founded in the vanity, pride, and wickedness of Che 
human heart ; and l^at they are calculated to call into action all its rest- 
less and licentious propensities, to chill its virtues, and corrupt its best 
afl'ectiona. The efforts of political pbilosophisls were primarily de- 
signed to effect a revolution in the moral state of man ; to weaken his 
sense of obligation, by placing him in an insulated state ; to darken llie 
limits of moral good and evil, by eophislry and scepticism, and, by ttie 
corruption of his moral taste and sentiments, to prepare his mind for 
the reception of Atheism. The causes, which have produced this sin- 
gular state of depravity among the civilized nations of the world, may 
be traced in their operation through the greatest part of the last cen- 
tury. The spirit of free-thinking, prevalent in Europe, at an early 
period, has been gradually diminishing the reverence for religious insti- 
tutions, exalting reason with its weaknesses and imperfections, above 
all, which is called Qod, till at length, uniting wilh the spirit of modem 
liberty and revolution, it has gone forfli the (error and the desiroyer of 
nations. Yet the revolutions, which have marked the dose of the last 
century, with every circumstance of cruelty and dumb dismay, have 
been represented as tbo necessary regimen for a new and more perfect 
state. The cries of poverty and wretchedness, of despair and death, 
have been silenced with the luUahy of liber^. Human victims have 
been the viands at the carnival of freedom, and its riles have been cele- 
brated wifli the orgies of demons. 
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The reaaou of man, aetit^ anil concluding tJicough Ihe medium of 
vanity, of pride, of prejudice, and of every vicious propensity, has 
developed and satictioned all the maxims and principles in the new 
code of morals and policy; converted his rights into avast "magazine 
of offensive weapons," and wielded, them for the purposes of invasion 
and destruction. After all this ooise, turmoil, and devsilation, what 
good has resulted to the world? What new principles have been 
devised and adopted, wMcl experience has proved useful and salutary t 
What new gjonnds have been found for the security of civil or reli- 
gioas rights^ or, in what manner hss the cause of sound aoA useful 
science been promoted ? 

It is well known, that the people, who first setlied this country, 
brot^ht with them the true principles of liberty, and that theii- literary, 
civil, and reli^ous establishments have been, fi'om that time to this, ita 
only solid support. The spirit, which grew out of these institutions, 
while noarisbed and supported by them, has been their vigilant guard- 
ian and protector. While it inculcated submission to all lawful and 
righteous authority, it stood ready to meet agression and invasion, in 
every form. It carried this country through a long, disastrous war, 
and secnred to its inhabitants a government, suited to its social, literary, 
and moral condition. If, therefore, the foundations of this government 
are not supported, the superstructure must fall. Whenever the man- 
ners and habits of the people, in (his countiy, become licentious and 
eomipl, the government must of course become the object of calumny 
and abusei and if this corruption cannot be checked, or controled, a 
system of government, better suited to their habits and state of society, 
will be found absolutely necessary. How far this moral and political 
corruption has. spread, the spirit of abuse and misrepresentation, of 
slander and insurrection, so fully manifested in l±da country, must 
declare. 

For ourselves, we consider Ihe line of du^ as limited and defined. 
We know that the great body of the New-England people are of one 
mind ; that they sljll reverence, cbedsb, and support the insdtutions of 
their venerable forefathers ; and that, for the maintenance of these, in 
their purity and simplicity, no price will be thought too high, no sacri- 
fice too great. Whatever changes, therefore, may t^e place in the 
political condition of this countiy, the principles, which we espouse, 
will Ibrever remain the same. They are not the docti'jnes and opinions 
of a day ; they do not vary with every turn of circumstance, nor suit 
themselves to every change of civil administration ; hut they are 
founded upon the nnchanging laws of troth and justice, sanctioned by 
long experience, and defended by weapons tempered from the " armory 
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of Gocl." For tlie defence of these invaluable blessings, we sland pre- 
pared, on the one hand, to meet and repel the industrions malevolence 
of bad meij, in every form, and, on tlie other, 1« preserve the g«od 
manners and babita of New-EnglaniL And, while we are desirous, and 
zealous to fliffuse a correct taste in literature, to encourage uisefnl science, 
and U3 jnajntain the ' c' !es of vpell tegnlaled sodety, we shall not 
be inattentive .to the dis d attacks of the enemies of our 

peace. In every law and naed way, we are pledged, by our 

situation, to unravel h d gn nd xpose the practices of factious 
and unprincipled m d to h b or the habitual consideration of 

otu' countrymen, tho h deaa liberty, wMch tdways terminate 

in practical slavery. 

Heating, tterefore h ti d goodness of our cause, we 

hearUly join in the te m ti he New-England ftaner, mer- 

chant, and man of ters to qoi bemselves lilco men, and, having 
done all, to stand." 

Immediately following this address is an extract from 
a Poem (filling more thaii three columns) entitled " The 
Retrospect. Scene — Summit of the Alps" intro- 
duced by a note to the Editor, stating that it was written 
in the year 1796, with an intention to have it published, 
the following January, — that, at the close of 1797, it 
received some additions, relating to the principal events 
of that year, — but that it had never been published. It 
has considerable poetical merit, and the sentiments were 
such as pervaded all productions written by those, who 
saw every thing that was bad and could discover nothing 
that was good in the progress of the French war against 
the other powers of Europe. The Poet supposes him- 
self on the summit of the Alps, and addressed by an 
imaginary genius, in numbers describing the scenes sur- 
veyed from that position. A few lines are sufficient to 
afford a specimen of the style : — 

Where soft Italia's summer hills ai-jse. 

Where the fields purple in. Elysiau skies, 

Where amorous Ocean bids his vernal g^e 

Scent the glad lawn, and wanton o'er die vale, 
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Where Love, with zone unbound, oa pleasure's wii^, 
Laughs ronnd the year, aad hails eternal spring, 
How changed the acene t The natire now no more 
With vema of milk, and soul of harmless lore. 
Seeks the still walk, the smiling garden hails, 
Bedews his greens, and breathes dissolving gales ; 
No more, while Philomel forgets to sing, 
Tunes the soft voice, or snikes the silver string i 
Ko more enraptured, joins the morning thvoog, 
The slow procession, and ihe solemn song ; 
To the proud temple hends hia silent way. 
Kneels to the passing Host, and seems to pray. 
"Fvota sleep and death he wakes to life unknown, 
And glows with thoughts and wishes, not his own ; 
Through his roused nerves he feels the clarion thrill, 
His bosom tJu^>bs, his veins with horror chiU, 
With sparkling flames his frenzied eye-balls coll. 
And Freedom's mania ragea lirough his aoiU. 
Aghast ho sees a new-born Ccesarrise, 
And grasp at all beneath Italian skies ; 
Aghast he sees the crimson ensigns play, 
Eire sweep the fields, and ruin cloud the day. 

Some of the best writers in New-England then 
enriched the columns of the Palladium with their pro- 
ductions, and these together with the spicy and pungent 
paragraphs of the Editor, soon elevated ihe character of 
the paper, as a political and literary journal, to an equal- 
ity with the highest in the country. Among the politi- 
cal contributors, was Fisher Ames, a man highly dis- 
tinguished among the eminent statesmen and patriots, 
who procured the ratification of the Federal Constitution 
in Massachusetts, and who had been a conspicuous and 
influential member of the House of Representatives of 
the United States during the eight years of Washington's 
administration. Owing to ill health, he had retired from 
public life, but did not withdraw his mind from politics. 
His essays in the Palladium, for some years, were 
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numerous. Soon after his death, which happened on 
the fourth of Juiy, 1808, they were published, in a vol- 
ume with several contributions to other papers and some 
of his public speeches, by a number of his friends. 

A series of numbers under the title of The Projector, 
and another series, entitled Morpheus, were written 
chiefly in an ironical style, and directed against the writ- 
ings of William Godwin and intended to overthrow 
the principles of the Godwinian school of politics and 
morals. Other political essays, earnestly and eloquently 
illustrating and enforcing the doctrines of Federalism, 
and exposing in the deepest tones, of invective the prin- 
ciples of the Jacobin party, may he found in the Palla- 
dium under the titles of The Political Whip-Top, Brit- 
ish Influence, Americanus, Aristomanes, Novanglus, 
Laicua, ^uiniiUan, Equality, and others. The Observer 
treated chiefly of the moral and social condition of soci- 
ety. The Restoralor, which extended to about thirty 
numbers, was confined to literary topics. Seven num- 
bers were devoted to a discussion of the style of Junius, 
and his merits as a political writer. One or two num- 
bers animadverted, in terms not remarkably respectful, 
on the character and works of Noah Webster, who was 
then about publishing the first edition of his Columbian 
Dictionary, Webster replied in a style rather acrimo- 
nious, but made a satisfactory defence — satisfactory to 
those, at least, who contend for American rights in liter- 
ature as well as in government, commerce, and manufac- 
tures. 

The editorials of Mr. Dutloo were written with much 
earnestness and energy, and in a style greatly superior 
to what the public had been accustomed to see in the 
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Boston newspapers. As his name nevev t 

the paper, as that of its editor, the precise time when 

he withdrew from it is not known. 

His retirement, and the discontinuance of the contri- 
butions of some of the popular correspondents, caused a 
retiring ehb in the tide of its prosperity. But though its 
political influence began to diminish, it continued to be a 
favorite with the mercantile community, as a vehicle of 
commercial and shipping intelligence. For many years, 
its marine department was the fullest and most accurate 
of any that was published. The patronage of the state 
was retained many years by Young & Minns, and its 
character as the official paper of the state government, 
gave it currency among men of business, with whom 
politics was a matter of but little concern in comparison 
with their private and professional concerns. Minns, 
who acted as principal editor, seldom wrote an article of 
any length ; but he had a pecuharpractice of condensing 
items of news to a paragraph of two or three lines, — 
superadding, perhaps, a remark of his own, of about the 
same length. 

The original poetry, which appeared from time to time 
in the Palladium, was not much above the ordinary level 
of the newspaper standard. The lampoon, that follows, 
is one of the best of the poetical squibs of the day. It 
is necessary to say, in the way of explanation, that the 
admirers of Mr, Jefferson, living in the town of Cheshire, 
Berkshire county, manufactured an immensely large 
cheese, and sent it to him as a token of their respect 
and affection. The cheese was conveyed to the city of 
Washington and presented to Mr. Jefferson by Elder John 
Leland, the pastor of a Baptist church in Cheshire : — 
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!From meadows, rich with clover red, 

A dhonsand. heifers come ; 
The tmVling bells the IJdiugs spread, 
The milk-maid mnfSes up her bead, 

And wakes ttie yillage hum. 
In shining pans the sno\Tf flood 

Through whitened canvas pours ; 
The djiDg pots of otter good. 
And rennet, tinged with madder hlood. 

Are sought iimong their stores. 
The gnivering curd, in panniers slowed, 

Is loaded on the jade, 
The stumbling beast sapports the load. 
While trickling whey bedews the road. 

Along the dusty glade. 
As Cairo's slaves, to bondage bred. 

Through trackless sands undaunted tread. 
With skins of water on their head, 

To cheer their masters' home, — 
So here, full many a sturdy swain 

His procions luggage bore : 
Old misers loo foi^ot their gain, 
And bed-rid crippIeB, free from pain. 

Now took the road hefore. 
The widow, with her dripping mite. 

Upon her saddle borne, 
Eode up in haste to sec the sight. 
And idd a charily so right, 

A pauper so forlorn. 
The circling throng an opening drew 

Upon the verdant grass. 
To let the vast procession through. 
To spread Iheir rich repast in view. 

And Elder J. L. pass. 
Then Elder J. with lifted eyes, 

In musing posture stood, 
Invoked a blessing from the skies, 
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To save from vermin, mites, and flies, 

And. keep the bounty good. 
Now mellow strokes Ihe jielding pile 

!From polisbed steel receives, 
And shining nympliB Ettrnd still awhile. 
Or mix the mass with salt and oil, 

With sage and savory leaves. 
Then, sexton-like, the patriot troop. 

With naked arms and crown, 
Embraced, with hardy hands, the scoop, 
And filled the vast expanded hoop. 

While heedes smashed it down. 
Next girding screws, the ponderous beam. 

With heft immense, drew down ; 
The gushing whey, from every seam, 
Howed through the streets, a rapid stream. 

And ehad came tep lo toion. 

Soon after the passage of the Embargo act in J 807, 
several pieces of doggerel appeared in the Palladium, 
ridiculing that unpopular measure. The annexed verses 
are extracted from one of them, entitled " New Hob- 
bies/' a parody on a well known song : — 

Ever since the great flood, and perhaps, long before, 

Men have ail had their hobbies — some one, and some more : 

But, whether we ride npon one, two, or iJiree, 

Hobby-horseical riding has always been free. 

All on bobbies. 

The Embargo's the hobby, which Democrats ride. 

It is Jefferson's glory and Madison's pride ; 

May all swear lo sapport it, whatever it eost^ 

Trom Tommy the Great, down to * 

Curse such hobbies. 

If we cross the AtlauUc, in Europe we find 
.Kings, emperors, and subjects to riding inclined; 
The whim 's universa!, lot this proof content us. 
There is no place discovered where " non est mwenius." 

All on hobbies. 
• Ichnbod Frosl, a somewhat noted broker, ot that lime, iu Slale-slreet. 
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John Bull has his hobby — his "overgrown navy," 
Which thousands of rvenchmen has sent to old Davy; 
'T is the atcength of Ms nation, the seoni^e of prond France ; 
'T is his shield and his helmet, his bueldei' and laneo. 

Powerful hobby. 
Napoleon the despot h!a hobby bestrides ; 
Not content with one erapira, on kingdoms ho rides ; 
£uC ill mounting poor Sp^n, and while seizing the reins 
She kicked till poor Bona, got flung for his paina. 

Cmb your hobby. 
Let 's bewsie, lest America next be his aim ; 
If it should, as Spain served him, we '11 serve him the same ; 
True Tankees will never submit to his straddle, 
Eut will kick hard enough to kick him from his saddle. 

Spur your hobbies. 

The marine department of the Palladium was man- 
aged for many years, entirely, by Henst Ingraham 
Blake, — a journeyman printer, whose ambition to 
acquire the reputation of the best ship-news reporter, 
set all competition at defiance. When he entered upon 
this employment, the incidents of navigation were but 
imperfectly given in the newspapers. He may be almost 
said to have invented the present universal mode of re- 
porting clearances, arrivals, dlsastei^ and the various 
incidents connected with the shipping mteiest of the 
country. There was a time when this mdmduai, — 
familiarly known among printers, merchants, and sea- 
men, by the name of Harry Blake, — might command 
any salary he might choose to ask from any newspaper 
establishment in Boston. He knew the name, the owner, 
the captain's name, and the number of his crew, of 
every thing that sailed from the harbor of Boston, from 
the smallest craft that had sail and rudder to the most 
magnificent specimen of naval architecture ; and he was 
able to tell the position of almost every vessel, and the 
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time when she would arrive at her port of destmatioo, if 
not prevented by unforeseen and improbable accident. 
He was faithful to his employers, and proud of his 
employment. He would visit the wharves at midnight, 
to obtain an item for the morning's paper ; and has fre- 
quently gone out aione in a boat to meet a ship that was 
coming into the harbor, in darkness, storm, and tempest, 
to secure information wherewith to enrich his journal. 
The intelligence he thus obtained he carried in his 
memory to the printing-office, put it in type, and, if the 
paper had been partially worked oif, he would stop the 
press to insert it. Whenever he made a memorandum 
of the information he gathered in his walks among the 
shipping in the harbor, or at the boarding-houses of the 
captain's clerks, or mates, it was written with a pencil, 
in characters, which no mortal but himself could read or 
understand, on a bit of paper no bigger than his hand, 
and some times on the margin of any old newspaper he 
might have in his pocket. After establishing the reputa- 
tion of the Palladium Marine Journal, above that of all its 
cotemporaries, and enjoying his triumph as king of ship- 
news collectors, for some cause unknown he sought for a 
change, not of employment but of employer, and enlisted 
in the service of the Boston Courier, in which he con- 
tinued many years. This course of life was, to Harry 
Blake, no labor, but recreation ; but it was, nevertheless, 
an employment that must, inevitably, diminish the capa- 
bility of performing it. Exposure to cold and wet, to 
the scorching heats of July, and the tempestuous snows 
and hail of January, was too much for a human consti- 
tution. Of itself it was enough to destroy a man, 
though his muscles were made of steel and his bones of 
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oak. But Harry Blake suffered domestic troubles to 
lead him to indulgences not justified by strict require- 
ments of temperance. Seldom, too, when he found or 
made acquaintances on ship-board, was he allowed to 
depart without partaking of a social cup. At length he 
sank under the pressure of intellectual and physical dis- 
orders, which benevolent friends had sought to alleviate, 
but which it was beyond the power of kindness to avert. 
His death happened some years ago, but there are many 
of his cotemporaries, who remember him with affectionate 
regret. Like Yorick's, his ghost may still have the con- 
solation of heaving, in some of the printing-offices, a 
reminiscent sigh, accompanied with the exclamation, 
Alas ! poor Marry Blake. 

On the first of September, 1828, the publication of 
the Palladium was transferred to other hands, and the 
change was thus announced — 

TO THE PUBLIC. 

Afternearly forty years' duty in the Editorial AbM, we nowmakcoiir 
valedictory obeisance, and respectfully witlidraw, that the young and 
energetic may come forward lo serve their cotemporaries and others. 
The Palladium will hereafter be published by Mr, G. V. H. Porbes, for 
some dme advantageously known as the Editor of a very respectable 
and useful paper in this city.* 

We cannot n^loct Itia opportunity to offer our most grateful 
acknowledgements to those whose encouragement has sustained us, 
and particularly the individuals who extended the hand of generona 
friendship to our inexperienced and untried yonfli, and continued warm 
to the last. Among our (iret patrons were numbered tbe sires and 
grandsires of many of the generation now in acdve bnsiness. 

We lender sincere thanlis to our Professional Brethren ftir the good 
feelings they have always manifested towards us, and for contribnting 
their full share to the uninterrupted harmony that h^ existed, which no 
variance in religion, politics, or interests, has ever, in the least, dis- 
turbed i aid we most cordially reciprocate the kind wishes which have 
been recently expresEed. * « * « « 
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Having lieen honored with the good will of tte public, we know its 
value, OS constituting en indispensable paM of the basis of hBippiccss, 
and hope to retain it to the end of our pilgrimage. With aspirations 
for blessings on oar country we add, wilh the interesting associatioQs 
which belong lo the word, our pcofeBsional acibu. 

BoEtoB, September 1, 1828. YOUNG &. MIBHS. 

This was a deadly blow to a flourishing and profitable 
business. Whatever might have been the talents of the 
new editor, as the conductor of a religious publication, 
it soon appeared that he was not equal to the task he 
had undertaken. He abandoned it in November, 1829. 
The Palladium iheu became the property of E. King- 
man, a gentleman, who had, for several years, been the 
Washington correspondent of editors, in sundry places. 
He w as an excellent writer of letters ; but the event 
proved that he could succeed much better as a reporter 
at the capital in Washington, than in the editorial de- 
partment of a business paper in Boston. The next 
year, the whole establishment was disposed of to Adams 
£c Hudson, then proprietors of the Columbian Centinel, 
who continued the pubhcation of the Palladium on 
Tuesday and Friday, the two papers being made up 
chiefly of the same matter. In 1840, the subscription 
lists of both these papers, together with that of the 
Boston Gazette, were purchased by the proprietors of 
the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

Alexander Young, the original projector, and owner 
of the Mercury and tlie Palladium, was a native of 
Boston, and the son of Alexander Young, whose an- 
cestors were also inhabitants of that town. He used 
frequently to speak of working as a printer at Plymouth, 
and at the office of -Isaiah Thomas in Worcester, — but 
whether as an apprentiee or journeyman at either place 
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is not recollected. He died in Boston, March 24, 1834, 
aged sixty-six. 

Thomas Minns was also a native of Boston. I have 
heard that he served his apprenticeship at Plymouth, 
with Nathaniel Coverly ; but there are reasons for doubt 
as to that point. He also died in Boston, in 1834. 

There have been very few partnerships In business, 
that have continued so long uninterrupted as that of 
Young & Minns. Whatever differences of temper and 
sentiment might have existed between them, there were 
other attributes, which they held in common, — industry, 
economy, integrity, perseverance, generosity ; and this 
was the whole secret, though it was no secret to their 
G'iends and acquaintance, which kept them in harmoni- 
ous union, for near forty years, in a business, which, of 
all others, is most trying to human patience and good 
nature. Every one, who has had the management of a 
newspaper in a place of any importance, can understand 
this. Their habits of industry and personal attention to 
their business were proverbial, and continued as long as 
ihey were publishers of the paper. Each of them 
accumulated what may be called a handsome property ; 
but such untiring labor, and judicious economy in any 
mercantile pursuit, would have insured the possession of 
a million. 

When Young & Minns retired from the publication of 
the Palladium, the printers and editors of Boston invited 
them to a social festival, as a token of respect and affec- 
tion, to which they were justly entitled. 
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The paper, which was long known by this title, and 
which, for a time, enjoyed a degree of popularity then 
unprecedented in the case of any one published in a 
country village, was begun in April, 1793, at Walpole, 
New-Hampshire, by Isaiah Thomas and David Carlisle. 
Carlisle was a native of Walpole, and had served an 
apprenticeship with Thomas, at Worcester, which was 
then just completed. Thomas furnished the printing- 
office with its types and press, and a bookstore with a 
handsome assortment of books, and the whole business 
of printing and bookselling was carried on under the 
firm of Thomas Sc Carlisle. 

The paper was first published with the title of the 
New-Hampshire Journal. 

It soon gained a respectable circulation in New-Hamp- 
shire, and was liberaily patronized in Vermont, particu- 
larly in the towns lying opposite to Walpole, on Con- 
necticut river. The business intercourse between the 
two states was constant, and a similarity of taste and 
habits existed among the inhabitants of both. The 
New-Hampshire Journal was found, by the people of 
Vermont, to be a convenient paper for advertising, and 
two or three post-routes were established on that side of 
the river. There seemed to be a propriety in giving to 
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the paper a litle expressive of the locality of those to 
whose accommodation it was, in some measure adapted, 
and, at the commencement of the second year, it was 
called The New-Hampshire and Vernjont Journal, or. 
Farmer's Weekly Museum. Carlisle was then the sole 
editor of the paper ; but he received aid from several 
correspondents, one of whom was the Rev. William 
Fessenden, the minister of Walpole. He wrote a long 
series of articles under the title of the Religionist. 

In 1795, Joseph Dennie, took up his residence in 
Walpole, and began to write for the Museum that series 
of papers, — which did more to extend his reputation 
than all his other literary efforts, — entitled " The Lay 
Preacher." These lay sermons were republished in 
nearly all the newspapers in the nation. They found a 
place in the columns of the city journals, sometimes to 
the exclusion of advertisements, and, wherever a news- 
paper was printed in a rural district, they wei-e welcomed 
by both editors and readers as a kind of " God-send." 
It is believed that these contributions were, at first, vol- 
untary and entirely gratuitous ; but, in the spring of 
1796, — Carlisle having become, nominally, the sole 
proprietor of the paper, — an arrangement was made 
with Dennie, by which the entire control of it, — except 
the selection of news and the advertising department, — 
was transferred to him. 

When the new arrangement with respect to the pro- 
perty was made, at the commencement of llie fourth 
volume, the public were informed of it, in the following 
Address, which, if not wholly written by Dennie, under- 
went his revision and improvements ; — 
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to the public. 

Three years Iulto elapsed, since the present publisher of this paper 
commenced the Farmer's Weekly Museum, in connection with Mr. 
Isaiah Thomas. That gentleman, from the multiplidty of his Massa- 
chusetts business, has thought proper to retire &om tbe Press at Wal- 
pole ; and his late partner has to regret the loss of a valuable assistant, 
. and that he is no longer sheltered by bis extensive reputation. 

But, fliough he now finds himself floating olaae on the stieam of life, 
he is confident that his patrons will not suffer him to sink without a 
struggle. The generous encouragement of three years represses the 
Eigh of arLxioty ; and, though the influential name of Thomas be taken 
from the Museum, it will stUl be porusod, if meritorions by the industry 
of its editor, or the genius of its writers. 

Notwithstanding the usual enterprize of youth, the publiEber ac- 
knowledges that in the infancy of the paper, he doubted whether it 
would reach maturity in a corner of a young state, in a comer where a 
Printing-Presa was scarcely known. But agreeable experience has con- 
vinced him that, not without reason, have lie sons of New Hampshire 
been praised for thdr love of letters, and liberal patronage of the Press 
has dissipated eavh doubt of its good fortune. 

Addresses of this nature are commonly pregnant with promises, 
which are rai-ely realized. Be^nning with flame, and ending with 
smoke, most of the periodical works of our country have dwindled 
from the first number. To guard against^ circumstance so disgrace- 
ful shall he the peculiar care of the publisher. He is convinced that 
the industry of Franklin is a better auxiliary to an editor, than even 
tli^ philosopher's abilities. Unremitting industty be pledges himself 
to manifest ; and, by the frequent arrivals of the mails, by a weekly 
post from Boston, and flie aid of several men of letters in tlie vicinity, 
it will he in his power to announce early inteiligenoe, and to decorate 
his pages with useful and elegant literature. 

The publisher is making arrangements to establish an extensive cor- 
respondence with political and literary characters, in various parts of 
the tTnited States. He will make It his care to procure the best written 
pamphlets on " the transient topic of the times," European magaaiues 
mid reviews, and, in general, such books as will flitnish him with ex- 
tracts curious and novel. Every thing, tJiat witl promote the mbslanital 
interests of the yemnaiin/, every thing, that will Mnuse the imagination, 
enrich lie head, or improve the heart, shall over hold a Iront place in 
the Former's Museura. 

The political creed of this paper has already been so clearly mani- 
fested, that perhaps it is superfluous for the publisher to avow tiie firm- 
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nasB of hia Pefleralisni. Happj to iinitale the loyal spirit of the coun- 
try that chorieliea Hm, ho will oyer support the conatitnted authoritica 
of America. Implidtly beHeving that " our officers are peace and our 
exactors righteousness ," he is wQling to swear that he will deJbnd the 
admirable eonsHtution of the United States, and expose the nefarious 
schemes of the disorganizer and the Jacobin. Rejoicing under tlie 
mild but dignified administraSon of Wabhington, he rests Batiefied 
■with the genuine and roiiortal liberty of this country, and will not make 
a voyage of eut^osiaam to Prance, in quest of a fairer goddess or a 
more perftct freedom. 

Ardently grateful for the past, and hopeful of the future, he thanks 
Mb Dumerons customers for former smiles, and deems himself entitled 
to a continuance of ^Tor, if he persevere in attempts to deserve it. As 
he has received manifold obligadons from the citizens of Vermont, who 
have maniffested most liberal regkrd for the Press, by fostering a paper 
not published within their own territory, it would be (be extreme of 
ingratitude to be careless of their interest. He shall therefore view it 
as a matter of moment to adapt his paper, as far as possible, to their 
meridian. A condensed statement of their politics, abstracts of the 
acta of their L^islaturc, and every thing relevant to the sale or the 
taxation of their lands, claim, and shall receive, a place in his Vermont 
Journal. 

The publisher having thus manifested his gratitude, to his pai'tner 
and hjs patrons, explained Ms polilacs, and described Ms resonrces, now 
invites those, who cuhimOe and adorn the beautiful banks of the Con- 
necticut, to come, see, and subscribe. His object is not to exMbiC a mere 
gazette of dry detail or doleful narrative of bloody mnrder, but a Lit' 
erary, no less than a political vehicle. The Walpole Post shall some- 
times knocli: at the door of iiis ci 



shall be freighted with only a light load of Literature ; 
the short sermons of the Lat Preacheh, the ^tastic FAHSAeo, and 
stuaUpaTeds of the fancy goods of Messrs. Colom & Spondee. 

DAVID CARLISLE, Jok. 
During this year, the Lay Preacher was pretty con- 
stant in the weekly production of his labors ; and he 
was aided in his task as an editor, by Royal Tyler, 
(then a lawyer in Guilford, Vermont,) who furnished all 
those agreeable and humorous articles, purporting to be 
" From the Shop of Messrs. Colon & Spondee." 
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Thomas Green Fessenden, — who graduated at Dart- 
mouth College, in August, was the author of sundry 
pieces of humorous political doggerel. The motto of 
the Museum was, — " Ho, every one, that thii-steth for 
novelty — come ! " 

At the beginning of the fifth volume, April, 1797, the 
titles of the -paper were transposed, so as to read, — 
" The Farmer's Weekly Museum : New-Hampshire 
and Vermont Journal ; " and the last year's motto gave 
place to the following lines from John Bunyan : — 

IVonMst thou remember 

I'rom New- Year's day » the last of December, 
Then reail 

Sundry improvements were made in the typography 
and size of the paper, and in the arrangement of the 
contents, as proposed in the following notice 

TO PATRONS. 

The Editor, flattered, animated by patronage, haatena to display more 
Oian rerbaJ gratitiule. He presents this number of the Museum on 
paper of royal siae ; and has the pleasure U> annonnee to his Eubscrih- 
ers a weeMy miscellany, as ample as the city papers. The different arti- 
cles ate shown in a new, and, he hopes, neat array. Thoao speculations, 
strietly pertinent to the Belles Lettrea, he has arranged, aa distinclly as 
possible, in the last page, under the title of " The Dbssekt." A sim- 
ple deTicB, emblematical of wine, frnit, and flowers, explained by a very 
condse Latin, and a poetical English motto, sufficiently indicates the 
genera! design. PoJifjcs, Biography, EixiuimkB, Morals, and Daily De- 
tail, will he restrnined to the first pages. Under the local head of the 
paper, the reader will r^ularly find a compressed statement of foreign 
and domestic occurrences, by the title of " Incidents abroad " and " Inci- 
dents at Home." Paragrapha, with appropriate heads, are to succeed 
next, containing the iuielligence, or the jest, of the hour. 

The Editor hopes that the varied matter, and cheapness of the 
Moseum, will induce some l« compose and some to subscribe for a 
paper, whose object is sedulously M improve, and harmlessly to 
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As a literary periodical, the Museum had now no 
rival. Its circulation extended from Maine to Georgia, 
and large packages, filled, weekly, an extra mad-bag, to 
supply the subscribers in New-York, Philadelphia, 
Charleston, and intervening cities. 

For three years succeeding this arrangement, the 
Museum was more richly supplied with original commu- 
nications of a literary character than any other paper, 
that had then, or has since, been published in the United 
States. "Colon &; Spondee" came out, almost every 
week, with new varieties of their small wares ; — T. G. 
Fessenden produced his political lampoons, under the 
signature of " Simon Spunkey ; " — Isaac Story, opened 
a shop with the sign of " Peter Quince," and endeavored 
to rival Peter Pindar in his humorous style of versifica- 
tion ; " Common Sense in Dishabille " was furnished by 
David Everett; — and beside these, "The Meddler," 
« The Hermit," " The Rural Wanderer," " Peter Pen- 
cil," " Beri Hesdin," and numerous other writers, whose 
contributions I am not able to assign to the authors by 
name, enriched the Museum, and gave to it an unprece- 
dented popularity. Dennie, however, was not merely 
the responsible editor, but was the enlivening spirit, 
around which the others congregated, atid to which they 
made their obeisance as the sheaves of Jacob's sons, of 
old, did to the sheaf of Joseph. The selected articles were 
of his choosing. He gathered the exotics, and his criti- 
cism stamped them as genuine products of the garden of 
genius. The weekly summary of " Incidents Abroad " 
and "Incidents at Home," which was not the least 
attractive feature of the Museum, was prepared by him; 
and though this feature of the Museum has had many 
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imitators, I know of none, which can claim any near re- 
lationship or striking resemblance. The notes " To 
Readers and Correspondents," make, of themselves, an 
amusing department. These were also the sole compo- 
sition of Dennie, and were frequently written in the 
printing-office, and extended or contracted in length, so 
as precisely to fit the space, in which the last column of 
the form might be deficient of matter. 

In less than a year from the time when the Museum 
pot on' this new and promising aspect, Carlisle became 
involved in embarrassments, and the property fell back 
into the possession of Thomas. In noticing this change, 
the Editor said, — "Hence it may he easily concluded 
that its establishment is liberal and permanent, and that 
no effort of eiiterprize will be wanting to render it wor- 
thy of genera! favor. The Editor will still attempt, by 
variegated Literature and pure Politics, to interest the 
numerous readers, by whose patronage he is honored. 
But he must he permitted to remark, .that a paper so 
cheap, so closely printed, and so free from advertise- 
ments, must, to support its present reputation, attach not 
only copious subscriptions, but pimctual payment. Semi- 
annual anticipation of the dues of this paper, an aug- 
mentation of its subscribers, prompt and generous seltle- 
ments, will animate and retain the conductor in his course. 
Like every other industrious workman, he has a right to 
bread, and sometimes, to write " all cheerily," he ought 
to have wine. The incumbrance of excessive wealth is 
scarcely to be dreaded by an author, hut for the decent 
recompense of literary labor he has an importunate 
claim. If the public will merely CQmpemate that labor, 
the task shall be fulfilled by the Editor, w'th his best 
3 exertions." 
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From this it may be concluded, that the paying pa- 
tronage of the paper was not equal to the desires of the 
editor ; and that his expectations of better support were 
not realized in their fullest extent, is evident from the 
incidents and changes, which soon after followed. Alex- 
ander Thomas, a relative of Isaiah Thomas, had been 
taken into the partnership in the Bookstore connected 
with the Prin ting-Office, and about the first of June, 
1798, took upon himself the charge of conducting the 
paper, while Dennie took a recess from his labors as 
Lay Preacher, though he continued to write summaries, 
criticisms, and "paragraphs with appropriate heads." 
On his return from a visit to Boston, which had been 
extended somewhat beyond the proposed term of ab- 
sence, he saluted hiiS readers in a sprightly Lay Sermon, 
in which are the following paragraphs : — 

Wjtii a voice, Public, so finely modulateil, so gratefiiUy EOOthing 
to the ear of an amliitious cuttior, that he he3irket:is to tlie snmmoiis, 
and is actaally inditing a aormon, apologetical for laziness and neglact 
of his flock. 

But who is there among the sons of men, of such self-denying humor, 
that will not, sometimes, flee from confinement and his cottage to breathe 
a little fresh Mr, and ramble, yea, mn, a moment, fram the drudgery of 
methodizetl life t 

The Clergyman, fiiSgncd with Flayel, and panting under the unusual 
load of heavy sermons, asks from the parish a respite ; and, as he 
cheerily urges his pacer, plodding and slow, like his owner, sings, in- 
stead of David's Psalms, a hymn to the goddess of leisure. 

The Lawyer, choked with the dust of courts, and deafened by the 
^berlsh of the laws, canici's from the circuit ; and, placid at his desk, 
suffers not a plea in bar to obatruot the cwrent of his yawning humor. 

The Doctor, loo, and the Merchant, in gaping hours, scorn the recipe 
and the invoice, and idly dream of subjects more pleasant than subjects 
consumpljye, or subjects commercial, 
vol.. II. 16 
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Many circumstances may, at any stage of liis courue, command a 
Lay PreacljBr to rest from Ws labors. Lite a Bishop Watson, or For- 
tens, he is not invested with holy lawn, to inspire awe in the vulgar j 
nor ie he, like thom, brilliant and learned, t« excite the admiratioo of 
the wise. Reflecting, in Bober hours, on the obscurity of liis station, 
and the Bimplidly of his lessons, he has perceivetl that many object to 
a sermon from the woods, and that many exclaim, " a wooclen sennon I " 
Moreover, in that narrow circle, which may justly be denominated 
my listening parishioners, Who hath believed our report f Neither 
by smiles nor by frowns, neither by grand precepts, nor merry allusion, 
has the Lay Preacher driven the rake from bis mistress, nor the reveler 
from his wine. Men persevere in tracing the path, which passion has 
chosen, orbabithas worn smooth; and the monitory sermon, if read, is 
soon forgotten. 

To those, who, from the intimacy or the partiality of friendship, are 
anxious that my weekly advice should a^ain be given, and to the pnb- 
lic, who have condescended once or twice to ask for me, I will narrate 
the private motives, which have persnaded me to be silent for a year. 

Li the first place, I honestly declare, with wonted frankness, that 
many bkU spirits have domineered over my mind, and that Laziness, 
Spleen, and Hl-humor have been too freqaently snflered to lock up my 
qnills, and to overset my ink-horn. 

Like a venerable predecessor, I have been, during the above period, 
" in joumeyings often, in weariness and painfulness, and in watchings ; " 
all which are aniriendly to preaching; nor do I believe the Archbishop 
of Canterbury himself conid indite a pastoral letter, or make a visilo- 
tion charge, successfully, under such unfkvorable circumstances. 

He, who resolves to specrfate, flies, in conformity to the snggestion 
of Horace, to the grove, and, in a lonely situation, converses with few 
besides his books and himself. But, if an author keep no other com- 
pany, he will not be long qualified to give interest and novelty to his 
researches. Every line will savor of the lamp, and every page will he 
mouldy, by the damp air of a monkish celL Hence, to write what the 
world win gaily read, it is necessary, sometimes, for a man of letters 
to obey the advice of the poet. Green, and mate 
" Trips to the towh, life to amuse. 
To purchase books, and hear the news, 
To see old friends, brush off the clown, 
And quicken taste," 
Unless he occasionBlly go to the great city, and forsake his closet for a 
sannter in "vanity fail'," how could a Lay Preacher correctly describe 
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or jostly cenEnre fiishionable follies, and ttie blamefU liixmy of a, capi- 
tal 1 To ridicule, with point and effect, the fantastio foppery of dress, 
one must m^iially look down the street^ or through the coffee-tonse, 
and mark the peacock lieau, sporting his " Joseph's coat," or jockey 
pantaloons. To laugh at gowns wilhont a waist, or the briek-dnat huo 
of coquolicot riband, (he writer should at least drink l«a in the Tontine 
budding?, and go, one morning, with giving girls to that great box of 
jmllinery, (he shop of Mrs. Milliquet. 

Now, It scarcely, &om these premises, need be ioferred, that, to gather 
materials la the work of one day, and to put them into form is reserved 
to the next. It is um^asonaMe to expect that an essayist should he 
seen conatantly with a pen in hig hand- His effusions would become 
wretchedly trite, if he were not permitted to go abroad, searching for 
some new object, or some new face, to serve as &esh topics for specoJa- 
Ijon. While I was mingling in the crowd on 'change, lounging in 
bookseUers' shops, arguing in a coffee-house, or chatting with sensible 
women round a supper-table, I was, in ISiSt, composing Lay Preachers. 
The process, though invisible, still continued, I entered hints in my 
note-book, though I did not expand them in the Museum ; and kept, 
for future use, the fruit of my observations, as my prudent and tender 
mother used to store for me autumnal ruseetings to bless my infant pal- 
ate in the scarce and the spring time. 

But though for a year the Lay Preacher's desk has been shat, yet his 
books have hoen open and his thoughts awake. Having seen some 
novel ohjecls, and .read many cnrious tomes in the .course of his vaca- 
tion, perhaps he is qualified to resume his labors with some degree of 
spirit. He has meditated not merely the works of the fathers, but. the 
lighter productions of the sons ; and perused, laboriously, many a heavy 
book, witli a view, by studious chemistry to extract some essence to re- 
lieve the spirits of hie readers. At any rate, to continue, to the end of 
this sermon, the same ^otism, with which it began, he is determined, 
as this mode of writing is approved by those, whom it is his ardenl; 
wish to please, to lay aside every weight of interest, which might bias 
him to more gainful occupatioTis ; to lay aside that sin of indolence, 
which doth so easily beset an invalid and an author, and to run with 
patience the race, that is set before him. 

For three or four weeks succeeding the appearance of 
this apology, the Lay Preacher performed the promised 
service, and then again hecame silent. In the beginning 
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of November, in one of his notes to " Readers and Cor- 
respondents," he said, — 

The Lay Preacher has not locked up Ma pulpit door. Absorbed in 
the pemsal of eharcii history, and Ihe holy life of Hilarion, the Her- 
mit, he hss, with the absence of an author, forgotten to write with peri- 
odical cegnlarily. He will soon open his Notes, and then 

" Hear him Ijiit reason in divinilji 

And, all admiring, with an inward wiah, 

You would dosire liiat ho were made a prelate." 

Btisiness is rathor dull at "the Shop of Colon and Spondee." Cue- 
lomora are ffcw, and Mr. Weiser, the old tenant, rings his bason about 
their ears. He tosses about his powder with such an air of graceful- 
ness, and brandishes his keen razor with such dexterity, that the part- 
ners think seriously of quitting the premises. 

The Editor implores his correspondents to afford hiiu some literary 
and political aid. He is timorous, lest bis readers should be nauseated 
with similar dishes, cooked by the same hand. Associates will, in the 
language of recruiting, meet witti kind treatment. 

Wanted, a bale of American Biography ; a quantity of Quips and 
Cranks ; a load of Wit^ and a few bundles from the Parnassian Shrub- 
bery; pointed Dai-ts of Criticism; and above all, during the dreary 
dullness of !Noyemher, two or three genial sunshine days of American 
Patronage. 

A month passed away and a note to the reader said, 
— "Next week, if the source of all mental exertion 
give the invalid and sluggish author leave, the Lay- 
Preacher will take up the neglected thread of his specu- 
lations." "Next week," (December 10,) he fulfilled 
this conditional promise, and published a sermon from 
the text, — " She maJceth herself coverings of tapestry ; 
her clothing is silk and purple." The whole article, — 
two columns and a half, — was a critique on the ro- 
mances of Mrs. Radcliffe." Nothing more is seen of the 
Lay Preacher till the first of April, 1799. But, in the 
mean time (February 11,) a still more importunate ad- 
dress to the public, indicates discontent and solicilude, 
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and a persevering ambition in his favorite pursuit. It is 
entitled to a place here, as an exhibition of the discour- 
aging reminiscences and flattering hopes, which alter- 
nately affect the minds of many other editors, as they 
did the aspiring spirit of Dennie ; — 
TO THE PUBLIC. 
The well wishers lo literary exertion are once more warned, that anch 
is the care, expense and fatigue, in conductiDg a Gazette npon the plan 
o! the PARHEa'a Musehu, that to proserre its spirit, and eosare its 
continuance, frequent communicBtioas most be made, new subscriptjons 
mnst l>e added, and the charges of the paper punctually paid. If men 
of letters fail to cooperate with the Editor, one of these consequences 
must ensue. Either, fi-om the limited faculties of the human mind; 
Irom lassitude ; from (hat hypochondria, which generally infests the 
sedentary studious; or from real indisposiljon, ihe little that an un- 
assisted and imperfect indiyidual can produce, will be Weak and stale; 
or if, in a lahorions hour, he produce much, and cover his columns with 
his own cfFusione, an intolerable sameness appears^ and Ms miscellany 
is defrauded of its vary essentials, Novelty, Variety and Use. If men 
foil to encourage the cireylatlon of this paper, or tardily, or gnid^ngly, 
or never pay the small sum, for which it is sold, such are the various 
expenses attached to the establishment, it is impossible it shonld be per- 
manent ITrom an experience of four laborioas years, in tins depa]rt> 
ment, the Editor is convinced that without a very flowing subscription, 
without assidaoas patronage, wifliout the countenance of the^rsi charac- 
ters in the country, without much original literary matter, and withoat 
a geiieroiia premium, periodkalli/ paid, no really useful and diversified 
paper can be supported in America. The Farmer's Museum, which is 
in tact a Magazine in a minor form, is composed of many originals, 
procured by pecuniary compensation, and of selections from English 
Journals, Beviews and Magazines, purchased in laige numbers, at an 
expensive rale. The Post Office tax ibr many of the essays, communi- 
cations, and letters, pertinent and essential to the paper, is frequent, and 
often heavy. The expenses of paper, and other rude materials in ttie 
hands of the printer, exceed twenty dollars per week ; and the folding 
and directing of the papers, for distant subscribers, demand considerable 
time and cash, for which the Proprietors of this paper, make no addi- 
tional charge to their customers ; though in other offices, particularly 
at the southward, a sum, equal to ftmi thirds of the mlide price of llie 
Afctseuni is required for this subaltern service alone. Prom these state- 
16" 
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mentE it must appear erideot, to the considerate and lie g 
among the readora of tliis paper, tliat if it acquire not many friends, 
and if its price be not paid with a mercliant's punctuality, " confusion 
and every evil worlt," among our types, "muat ensue." With mucli 
wateMog, and with continued exertion, the Conductor of this paper 
haa, for a period, not brief in con^naance, and certainly not trivial in 
value, as it respects an. important stage of human life, endeavored to 
disseminate among hie countrymen literary articles, in a, cheap and 
familiar form. Notwithstanding the respectable assistance he lias re- 
ceived, the expense iucarred, the pains employed, and enthusiasm eser- 
ciscd, in this beltalf, he is sorry to declare that two of his earlier attempts 
in this line, far from being remunerated, or enen siailed upon, involved 
him in debt, and that ibr the pi'esent undertaldng of a large, and lie 
may add uis/W paper, at a lower price than any other of the size and 
quality of letter press in the United Stales, he is so moderately, not to 
say penuriously, requited, that, were it not for an aversion to relinquish 
literature, however neglected, he should instantly engage in some of the 
coarser vocations of life, and interdict himself from pen and iolt forever. 
Public encouragement will rouse him from letbai'gy, will dispel despond- 
ence, will incite the Pi'eacher to sermonize, the Poet to versify, and 
Literary Labor lo " work wOUngly with her hands." Failure of patron- 
age and payment will close the Museum, ami crush the fondly fostered 
hopes of an anxious Editor. 

From this period to the first of April much originality shall be ex- 
hibited to our readers. A number of periodical effusions, of a sprightly 
cast, will appear; a bird's eye view of Foreign literature may he pretty 
generally found, under the local head of the paper j and cvuious Biogra- 
phy and Anecdote will coutinae to diversify its columns. 

Provided the Editor can meet a recompense barely sufficient to alle- 
viate the labor, and equal the expense, he proposes to mate improve- 
ments in the Museum on the first of April, at which time anewvolnme 
of this paper commences. By an economy of the press, the quantity 
of matter shall be increased, some new typos shall bo employed, certain 
decorations attempted, new writers engaged, and more originality pro- 
duced. The title of the paper will he changed to the Fakmer'b Mn- 
BEBM and LiT Preacher's Gazette; and from thatUme the lec- 
tures and sermons of that writer will frequently appear, A scries of 
Critical Speculations, principally npon American works, will be pro- 
cured, and an article, under the head of " Federal Biography," contain- 
ii^ authenlic anecdotes of the principal personages in the United States, 
will be occasionally introduced. This last ai'ticle, if well executed, will, 
from its utility and interest, be worth treble the price of the paper. To 
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realize fliis plan, which, if accomplished, will render the Museum as 
valuable as is possible for a work in such a fugitive foim, Patronaffe aTid 
subso'ff-ers mvst mtrease. The Editor has a right to declare, that a Ga- 
zette, embradng the useful and amusing objects above indicated, is 
entitled to copious snbscription, general currency, and a liberal reward. 
If the public will cherish these efforts, the Editor pieties himsolf for 
the satisfactory dischaige of his duties. On the contrary, in proportion 
to popular n^lect and parsiniony, the spirit of the paper wili evaporate, 
the columns will grow dull, snd gradualiy merit the shameful title of 
the most stupid production in the United Stales. 
How truly may it be said of Dennie, — 

The bounding pulse, the languid limb. 
The changing spirit's rise and fidl, — 

We know that these were felt hj him. 
For Ihey arc felt hy all, — 
all editors, at least, who have a proper feeling of their 
responsibilities, and a proper ambition to carry out the 
honorable destiny of their profession. In looking over a 
file of the Museum, after a lapse of near fifty years, and 
revivifying my personal recollections of Dennie, it woidd 
not be possible to suppress a token of admiration of his 
assiduity and perseverance, and a sigh of regret that his 
susceptible nature was so often compelled to suffer mor- 
tification and disappointment, where he expected sym- 
pathy and encouragement. A few weeks before the 
time appointed to present the proposed improvements in 
the mechanical appearance of the Museum, Dennie 
said, — " Among other important improvements, an 
American Biography will occasionally appear. The 
' Shop of Colon and Spondee ' will not be shut up : The 
partners have obtained a tolerable credit with the house 
of Apollo Si Co. and both the slock in trade, and the 
demand on the literary market, indicate nothing like 
bankruptcy. The Lay Preacher will sometimes offici- 
ate, and continue to sow the seed of good doctrine, 
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though, as usual, it should fall by the way-side, or be 
choked with thorns. To ensure success to these honest 
and earnest efforts to please the reading part of the com- 
munity, information and assistance from men of learning 
and taste, is, with persevering importunity, required. 
Mecnorials of American personages of note, original 
poetry, scientific researches, notices of new books and 
pamphlets, and witty anecdotes, are sought for as for 
hidden treasures. All, or any of these articles will be, 
to the Edifor, the pearl of great price. The Editor 
sanguinely hopes that inattention to these particulars 
will not compel him to exclaim, with the neglected 
Milton, — 

Alaa ! what boots it, ivith incessant care, 

To Mnd tlie liomely, aliglil«d Aatkn-'s tracle ! 

Were it not better done, as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis io the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Herea'e hair t " 
At length the first of April came, and with it, the 
" Farmer's Museum, or Lay Preacher's Gazette," in a 
new and promising dress. The Lay Preacher himself 
honored the occasion and the day with one of his best 
sermons, and which is too sensible a piece of admonition 
not to be admitted among the specimens of his genius : — 
" Oh /ooUsh GaJIatians, wlio hath bemilxhed you, ? " 
Horace, !□ a facetious satire, alluding to a common custom among 
tlie Itomans, who, during the Saturnalia, or ChrisQnas holidays of old 
time, permitted every slave to be EOvereign sad saucy, bids his servant, 
Darus, to recollect the good natured law in nutigalion of servitude, and 
to avail himself of the licen^ousness of December. The poet, though 
apprized of the conse<[uences of such indulgence, which would infalli- 
bly produce either scurriloos language, harah reproof, or unpleasant 
instruction, Badsiiea himself by simply stating the sanction of antiquity. 
It was the will of his ancestors ; it was an old usage ; and, therefore, 
Dayus had a title to he insolent and could plead prescription in fevor 
of the Eights of slaves. 
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Cnatoma, eqnaUy wHmsicai, tave prevailed in every age. If Ihe 
Romans had their Saturnalia, the cJiimney-sweepers of England con- 
Eider May-daj as their own ; and the first of April is a fest^ season to 
the whole body corporate of Fools. 

Aa by a curious coincidence of circumstances, the renewal of my 
lay labors occurs on AH Fools' day, aa it is merrily styled in the Al- 
manac, it will not be impertinent to say, in my concise mitnner, a word 
or two, concerning this singular festival. 

It is well known, that I am a most laborious examiner of books, new 
and old ; but, ia the whole course of a long life, devoted to study, I 
never could discover tlie origin of the euslom of elaborately maMng a 
fool, only in the spring of the year. My love of investigation, and my 
zeal for the honor and dignity of human nature, have induced me to 
inquire, most anxiously, why this thing was so. The shades of many 
departed candles, three worn out lamps, and a bookseller's bill, both 
long and unp^d, can attest the time I have consumed, and the musty 
folios T have read, in the progress of iJiis laudable inquisitiveness. 
Four Umos I peeped into the ma^cal volumes of Cornelius Agrippa ; 
twioe I have consulted that prying author, who vprote of arts lost and 
found ; I have looked for the first April foo! day, by the obscure light 
of Jacob Behraen's " Aurora ; " I have " read Alexander Boss over ; " 
and, many times, when at college, did 1 raise the devil to satisfy my 
curiosity m this behalf All this waldiing and toil, like much of my 
labor of life has proved ineffectual; and the day of fools still wants 
its successful antiquarian, though it has at length found 11^ preacher. 

Relinquishing, therefore, all ideas of discovering lie origin of this 
carnival tune for fools, I must satisfy myself, and attempt to satisiy my 
readers, with a view of its riles and ceremonies ; or a sarcaBin upon 
these vernal worshipers of that simple being, exalted, by Erasmus, 
into a goddess, and styled, in his elegant iatinity, "Moiia," or the 
deity of weak ones. 

On the first of every April, there appears to be a general combina- 
tion to expose the common weakness of humanity. The philosopher 
and the idiot ; the high and the low ; the bond man and ftea, are all 
equally exposed to the juggling tricks of the priesfliood of Folly. All 
the "idly busy "aland at the door and the lattice, and, like the-msdom 
of Solomon, cry " whoso is simple, let him turn in hither." Prom the 
mauy passages, interspersed through the writings of this prince, on the 
subject of folly, I am persuaded that be knew more of the first of 
April, than, in his pride of learning, he chose to acknowledge. Indeed, 
in the course of my Biblical researches, I once conjectured that the day, 
the amorous monarch enrolled in his list of pleasures three hundred 
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■wives and seven hundred coocubines, was the eailiest epocli of AI! 
FooU' day; and that bis noted apborism, of "the moutfe of fools feed- 
eth oD foolishness," waa dictated on the first of April. 

One cannot help smiling at the levity or absurdity of man, in conse- 
crating a day to the ludicrous purpose of striving lo metamorphose 
into an idiot every neighbor, however sl«red with wisdom, or preg- 
nant with. wit. At other seasons, we discern no formal process for 
exposing the general weakness; on every other holiday, each one is 
idlowed to possess his mental stock in quietness, and the fool and the 
philosopher are marked with characters as distinct as those of the ass 
ancl zehra. But on the earliest day of the second genial month, the 
greatest pains are employed to confonnd the distinctions of nature, and 
lo compel even the wary and the sagacious to make a piigrimage lo the 
shrine of St, Folly. 

It may be asked, in a tone less growling than that of Johnson, and 
less misanthropical than that of Swifl, why mankind are so anxious to 
form fools, when the business appears lo be fully done, on the largest 
scale, and we find them in shoals already made 1 I can see no reason 
for Ibis superfluous care. Whether the foolish are sought for in the 
vernal or autumnal months ; on whatever day of the year, weakness 
and imperfection are wanted, it is but opening the eyes, and the inquirer 
is gratified. EoUy is not a rare, exotio bird, or far-fetched vrild beast, 
kept carefully in musenme, and to be seen only for a fee. She is at our 
doors; she stands at our elbows; she meets us each moment in the 
street. Her bubble is as frequent as " Ihe idle wind ; " and her face is 
common as Boll Tearshoet's in the bagnio, and notorious as the perfidy 
of the Trench. 

It is time for injured Api'il to assert his rights, and no longer to 
suffer such an idle profanation of his day. Surely the first of a month, 
the immediate harbinger of the fairest poilion of the year, ought not 
to be distinguished only in the rubric of fofly. April may be com- 
menced with much more propriety, than by acting like fools ourselves, 
or striving to surprize others into fatuity. This day should be, indeed, 
a festal one, but not dedicated to " idiot laughter," and Ihe petty (ricks 
of childhood. It should bo a kind of yemal thanksgiving. The god- 
dess Flora, rather than Folly, should have our vows. We should 
rejoice, that " the mandrakes give a smell," and that " at our gates are 
all manner of pleasant flowers," Our sports should be sylvan. We 
should exult that the gloomy shadows of Winter are fled away ; that 
the south wind is come, and blows upon our gardens ; and iho vinos, 
with Ihe tender grape, give a good sraell. Instead of tampering with 
Ihe credulity of our neighbor or friend, we fihoald, in the forcible words 
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of Mflton, "go out, aad see the riclios of Naluro, and partake in her 
rejoicing wiih heaven and earth." Jo j, excited by the lapse of Winter, 
and lis horrors, and Hope, animated by the prospect of " the flowery 
prime," will not aak for an All Fools' day to enlaj^e the doligils of 
Spring. Even U> him, who has but low pretensions to philoaophy, all 
nature, gay flud revived, will be a mudi finer sight, than all men fool- 
ish, or exposed to Ihe taanls of FoUy. Let us, therefore, be more 
solicitous to enjoy and improve the season ; to crown oursolvea with the 
chaplets of the field, and with " rose buds, before they fae withered," 
than to invest the silly with their cap and bells. 

At this new epoch in the history of the Museum, the 
old motto from Eunyan was discarded with the old and 
worn-out types, and the following, from Goldsmith, 
adopted : — 

Ei&er, each week, the peasant shall repair. 
To sweet oblivion of his daily care ; 
Again the fhrmer's news — Ihe barber's tale, 
Again the woodman's ballad shall prevail. 

The essays of the Lay Preacher were continued, with 
tolerable though not constant punctuality till the begin- 
ning of September, when they were again suspended, 
and never again revived, as contributions to the Mu- 
seum. Dennie was invited to Philadelphia, to a differ- 
ent employment, and the editorial management of the 
paper was given to Alexander Thomas, who conducted 
it with good taste and discretion, — aided by many of 
the correspondents that had given it popularity during 
the administration of Dennie. In consequence of the 
departure of Dennie and the entire suspension of his 
labors, the title " Lay Preacher's Gazette " was ex- 
punged and that of Literary Gazette took its place. 
This was in February, 1800. Thenceforward there 
was sensible decadence in the contents of the paper. 
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The weekly summaries, which had frequently filled two 
or three columns, dwindled down to less than half a 
column, and had none of the raciness and agreeable 
humor, that had formerly made them attractive. 

InOctober, 180 1, the proprietors, Thomas & Thomas, 
published an advertisement, stating that they had made 
a temporary disposal of the establishment to David 
Newhall, whom they recommended to the patrons of 
the paper, for industry and ability. Newhall published 
an Address, in which he wisely refrained from promising 
too much, as " addresses of this kind are generally preg- 
nant with promises, which are rarely realized." The 
dimensions of the paper were reduced, and the spirit 
evaporated. 

In 1803, the publication was resumed by Thomas & 
Thomas. The next year the paper was again enlarged, 
and the second title was dropped. On this occasion the 
publishers said, — " Though the state of the country is 
such as to render most interesting the political depart- 
ment, and the arts and falsehoods circulating by reams 
over the state, render it necessary to pay prime atten- 
tion to correct political information, yet our columns will 
be occasionally varied with the Insertion of brief essays 
on religion and morality. The interest of the Farmer 
shall claim our notice in the publication of useful agri- 
cultural hints, inventions, and improvements. The Sen- 
timentalist and the Wit will occasionally find a repast at 
our Dessert, and we trust that the variety we shall offer 
will be palatable to the tastes of all." 

From this time to October, 1806, the Museum was 
respectably conducted, but had no remarkable excellence 
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to distinguish it from many other newspapers in the 
country towns of New-England. It then dwindled 
down to its former contracted size. 

In March, 1807, the publication was suspended. In 
stating their reasons for this suspension the publishers 
said, after alluding to the smallness of the income and 
the difficulties of collecting it, — " Were it deemed 
practicable or probable that a longer continuance of our 
efforts in favor of the former wise, prudent, and patriotic 
administration, would be the means of restoring them, 
we should cheerfully maintain the post we have occu- 
pied. But where failure is conceived to be the certain 
consequence of exertion, a person may be excused for 
withdrawing his forces." They concluded with a re- 
commendation of the New-Hampshire Sentinel, pub- 
lished at Keene, by John Prentiss, on principles similar 
to their own, to the favor of their subscribers. 

What encouragement they had for reviving the publi- 
cation does not appear ; but it was revived in October, 
1808, and pubiished by Thomas &, Thomas and Chee- 
ver Felch. In July, 1809, the names of Thomas k. 
Thomas disappeared from the imprint, and that of 
Cheever Felch remained as the sole publisher and editor. 

Alexander Thomas had long suffered from declining 
health, and made a visit to the Saratoga Springs, hoping 
thereby to obtain relief; but he died the day after his 
arrival, July 9, 1809, aged thirty-five. 

At the close of the year following the revival of the 
publication, Felch expressed his gratitude for the en- 
couragement he had received, and, as new arrangements 
for business had been made, he should continue his 
endeavor to merit the patronage of the public. But 
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The puMi<^ is aasared, that I entertiun a grateful sense of its liberal 
patronage, as well as for the confidence it has placed in me. And it is a 
pleasing reSecdon, that, in no instance, have I intentionally misled that 
confidence. In the conrse of my editorial labors, I have deemed it 
necessai; to take decided and bold ground, which has exposed me to 
the hitter invectives of opposing partisans. But Ihia grouad was taken 
from a full conviction of its rectitude, I have always thought that the 
man, who conducted a public paper, atid dared not publish the truth, for 
fear of giving offence, was not only a cowanJ, but a villain, and, in mat- 
lera of consequence, a traitor to his country. Believing this, I have 
pursned a different course. When I have found the truth, I have not 
feared t» publish it. In my articles upon individual characters, I have 
been guided by the strictest adherence to facts. And, in many cases, 
for tear of over-stepping the truth, I have omitted publishing some of 
the most glaring things. No man has any cause of complaint against 
me i and whatever bluster some individuals may have made, they have 
not dared the attempt of clearing themselves from the chaises. If it 
were attempted, they well knew it waa in my power to affix on them 
others of a deeper cast. 

Quitting the editorial cares, I also quitted tbe bickerings of party 
politics. 'Tia in vain to attempt to stand against the current of the 
times. An infatuation has seized the public mind ; and as people are 
more ready to believe falsehood than truth, so the party, which is flie 
most corrupt, and will resort to the moat base methods, and dress up 
flie most plausible felsehoods, will, of course, generally carry its points. 
We are treading the steps of former republics, and we shall most cer- 
tainly share their fete. The man, who does most for his country, and 
opposes the most strenuously our career to destruction, shall fare the 
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TTorst Iiet ua then go dovm with tlie current, and a few years eliaU find 
us llie groveling slaves of a foreign despot^ an npstort tyrant — of out 

Felch continued some time in Walpole, in the busi- 
ness of boolcselling. He took ordere in the Episcopal 
church, and, in 1814, was a chaplain in the navy. 

It remains to take some further notice of Dennie and 
his literary associates. 

When Dennie left Walpole for Philadelphia in Sep- 
tember, 1799, it was understood to be in consequence of 
an invitation from the editor of the United Slates Ga- 
zette, with whom he was to share the responsibility of 
editing that paper. He entered upon that service, but 
his connection with it was of short continuance. Before 
the end of the year 1800, in company with Asbury Dick- 
ens, a bookseller of Philadelphia, he began tlie publica- 
tion of the " Port Folio," — a weekly paper, " combining 
in the manner of the Tattler, politics, with essays and dis- 
quisitions on topics, scientific, moral, humorous, and lit- 
erary." In his prospectus, he enumerated his literary 
offepring, and declared that he was not weary in well- 
doing. " The Tablet, a favorite child, (he said) after 
buffeting the billows of adverse fortune, for thirteen 
short weeks, sickened and died ; and so it had fared with 
other similar productions of his pen." He conducted 
the Port Folio, wholly or in part, till January, 1812, 
when he died — a premature victim to social indulgence. 
If his epitaph were to be written by one of his convivial 
companions, the writer might be prompted to offer some- 
thing like the following : — 

Farewell ! may the turf, where thj cold relics rest, 
Bear herbs — odoriferous herbs 1 o'er thy treast, 
May Iheir heads thyme, and sage, and pot majjorom wayo, 
And fat be Ihe gander, that feeds on thy grare. 
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I have a vivid recollection of Dennie's personal ap- 
pearance, in 1796, when I began my apprenticeship in 
the printing-office of David Carlisle. In person, he was 
rather belovi' than above the middling height, and was of 
a slender frame. He was particularly attentive to his 
dress, which, when he appeared in the street, on a 
pleasant day, approached the highest notch of the fash- 
ion. I remember, one delightful morning in May, he 
came into the office, dressed in a pea-green coat, white 
vest, nankin small-clothes, white silk stockings, and shoes, 
or pumfs, fastened with silver buckles, which covered at 
least half the foot from the instep to the toe. His 
small-clothes were tied at the knees, with riband of the 
same color, in double bows, the ends reaching down to 
the ancles. He had just emerged from the barber's 
shop. His hair, in front, was well loaded with poma- 
tum, frizzled, or craped, and powdered; the ear-locks 
had undergone the same process; behind, his natural 
hair was augmented by the addition of a large queue, 
(called, vulgarly, the false tail,) which, enrolled in 
some yards of black ribband, reached half way down 
his back. Thus accommodated, the Lay Preacher stands 
before ray mind's eye, as life-like and sprightly as if it 
were but yesterday that I saw the reality. 

Among his familiar acquaintance, and in the company 
of literary men, Dennie must have been a delightful and 
fascinating companion. In the printing-office, his con- 
versation with the apprentices was pleasant and instruct- 
ive. His deportment towards them was marked with 
great urbanity and gentleness. Being the youngest 
apprentice, — in vulgar phrase, \hB printer's devil, — it 
was my lot to call upon him for copy, and carry the 
proof to him. Thus, for seven or eight months, my in- 
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tercourse with him was almoist daily, and was as familiar 
as propriety would sanction between an editor and an 
apprentice. I never saw him otherwise than in good 
humor. 

Dennie wrote with great rapidity, and generally post- 
poned his task till he was called upon for copy. It was 
frequently necessary to go to bis office, and it was not 
uncommon to find him in bed at a late hour in the morn- 
ing. His cojpy was often given out in small portions, a 
paragraph or two at a time ; sometimes it was written in 
the printing-office, while the compositor was waiting to 
put it in type. One of the best of his Lay sermons was 
written at the village tavern, directly opposite to the 
office, in a chamber where he and his friends were amus- 
ing themselves with cards. It was dehvered to me by 
piece-meal, at four or five different times. If he hap- 
pened to be engaged in a game, when I applied for copy, 
he would ask some one to play his hand for him, while 
he could give the devil his due. When I called for the 
closing paragraph of the sermon, he said, call again in 
Jive minutes. " No," — said Tyler — "I '11 write the im- 
provement for you." He accordingly wrote a conclud- 
ing paragraph, and Dennie never saw it till it was in 
print. 

For some unaccountable cause, (unaccountable by 
me,) Dennie bated, or despised, the faculty of Harvard 
College, and he never neglected an opportunity to lam- 
poon the individuals, of which it was composed, and 
would often step a little out of his way to level his arrows 
at the professors and tutors, and exult in the belief that 
he had bit the mark. 

It has been frequently remarked that Dennie left no 
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work, that will sustain the reputation he enjoyed as 
a writer. The Lay Preacher, the most elaborate of all 
his literary compositions, is now unknown to the great 
mass of the reading public, and is almost forgotten by 
those who read and admired it, as it came fresh from the 
press. It is true, that there are some things in this series 
of essays, that have not the attributes that will insure 
immortality ; but it is also true, that they contain much, 
which bears the stamp of genius, and which ought not 
to sink into oblivion. He was a professed admirer of 
the style of Addison aod Sterne, and was not unwilling 
to have his Lay Preacher compared with the Spectator 
and tfie " Sermons by Mr. Yorick." 

I have never met with any Biography of Dennie, 
though I have been told that a volume bearing that title 
was published at Philadelphia. The materials for such 
a work doubtless existed ; though, if not published, they 
may now be difficult of access. There must have been 
many letters of his among his literary friends, which, if 
they partake of the spirit and sprightliness of his conver- 
sation, would exhibit his character in very attractive 
colors. Whatever deficiences there might have been in 
his character, they died with him, as they should. His 
virtues ought to be remembered by those, who beheld the 
manifestations of his genius in its brightest period, and 
ihty should present to the public his iiterary, intellectual, 
and moral portrait. 

It has been asserted that Dennie practised law with 
reputation and success; but the fact, I apprehend, was 
otherwise. The contrary assertion, — that he never 
appeared in court but once, as an advocate, I have no 
doubt, is much nearer the truth. The following account 
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of his first and last attempt to address a court was written 
by his friend Tyler, for the New-England Galaxy and 
published in that paper, July 24, 1818. It was doubtless 
emhellished by the writer, but the main facts were often 
mentioned when Dennie was editor of the Museum, were 
understood to he accurately narrated, and I have reason 
to believe that they were never denied or controverted : — 

I well recollect that soon after he had terminated his noviciate, was 
admitted to the oath of an attorney and had opened an office, I was 
present a! his d^mt as an advocate at the bar. Ho young lawyer ever en- 
tered on practice with more favorable auspices. The aeuior membera 
of ite bar augui'ed suocesa, and he numbered all who were valuable 
among the jnniors ae particniar frienda. Aa it was genecaJIj known, 
when he was to deliver " hia maiden speech," by a kind of tacit agree- 
ment the genllomen of the bar tesoired to afford him the most favora^ 
ble arena for tb& display of his eloquence. The oppoaii^ counael had 
engaged to suspend all inteiference, although his atatcmenls devialed 
ever so far from fact. 

Mj. Dennie had been engaged on behalf of the defendant to support 
ft motion for an impariance or eontinnance in an action brought by cer- 
tain pldndffa for the recovery of the contents of a promissory note. 
The execution of the note could not be contssted, it was given for a 
valuable consideration, and was justly due. A very liberal indulgence 
had already been extended to the defendant by several previous impar- 
lances, and nothing renudned for the most adroit advocate to press upon 
Ihe court bnt the untoward effects a judgement and consequent writ of 
pould have upon the fortunes of his client, 
■t opened, and, as if by previoos concert, all other business 
1 our young advocate, after bowing gracefiilly, 
assimied the attitude of an orator, and addressed the court- 

I wish I could transcribe this address, as the lawyers say, " in hiec 
verba," hut I can give only a mere sketch. Twenty years have elapsed, 
and I remember it as 1 do an orl^nal picture of Claude Loraine ; to 
do justice t<i the original I should possess the talents of tbe matchleas 

He began with a luminons history of compulsory payments j he 
showed clearly that as knowledge was ddlfused humanity prevailed even 
from the savage era, when the debtor, his wiie and children, were sold 
into slavery to satisfy the demands of the creditor, and the corpse of 
the insolvent was denied the rites of sepulture, through the iron age of 
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our English enc«storB, when the debtor was incarcerated in " ealva et 
areta cuetodia," down to the present day, when by llie amelioration of 
the laws, the statutes of bankruptcy and gaol delivery had humanely 
liberated the body of the unfortunate debtor from prison, upon the sur- 
render of his estate. He observed, that in the progress of knowledge, 
the municipal courts had, by interposing the "law's delay" between the 
vindictive avarice of the creditor, and the ruin of the debtor, always to 
the honor of the judidary department, preceded the Legislative in the 
mercifiil march of humanity. That lie time was not far distant when 
the Legislative would repeal those statutes which provided for imprison- 
ment for debt, and punished a virtuous man aa a criminal merely 
because he was poor. 

But aside of tiirae general considerations, he begged leave to lay the 
defendant's unhappy case before the court ; ho would " a round unvar- 
nished tale deliver." His cUent waa an husbandman, a husband, and 
the father of a large family, who depended soldy on the labor of his 
hands for bread — he had seen better days — but his patrimonial farm 
had been sold for Continental money, and the whole lost by dcprecia^ 
tion, whilst others had been getting gain. A deep scar in his side, occa- 
sioned by the thrust of a British bayonet at the battle of Bnnker-Hill, 
was all he had to remunerate Mm for bis services as a soldier during 
the revolutionary war. Here the " poet's eye began to roll in a fine 
frenzy." We saw the hapless hnabandman "plodding his weary way" 
through Ibe chill blast of a winter's storm, and seeking through the 
drifting snow his log cott^e, beneath the craggy side of an abrupt pre- 
cipice; " the taper's solitary ray " appears — vaidsbes — and agsun lights 
up hope in his heart — the door opens — his children run " lo lisp their 
sire's return and climb his knees the envied kiss to share " — " the busy 
housewife '' prepares the frugal repast, the wicker chair is drawn before 
the capacious hearth, " and the crackling fkgot flies ; " the lahors of the 
day are forgotten and all is serenity and domestic bliss — the family 
bible is opened — file psalm is sung, and the father of the family rises 
in the midst of his offepring and invokes a blessing upon bis country 
and his govemmerLt, and fervently prays that its freedom and independ- 
ence may last as long as flie sua and moon shall endure — acknowl- 
edges his own trespasses, and pours out his heart in gratitude, that in 
the midst of judgement God had remembered mercy — that though de- 
spoiled of wealth, &ie wife of his youth was continued unto bim — that 
his chiWrenwcre blessed with health, that they had a roof to cover them 
from the wintry storm, and that under his Divine protection they might 
sleep ill peace, with none to disturb Ihem or make them afraid. Sut 
scarcely does the incense of prayer ascend from that golden censer, a 
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good man's heart, whea an appalling knock is heard ; the wooden latch 
is broken, the door ia widely thrown open — Enter lie bailiff, "down 
whose hard unmeaning fiice ne'er slolo the pitying tear," with the writ 
of execution, issued in this cause ; he arrests the haplees father, and 
amidst Uie swooninga of the wife, the sobbings and imbecile opposition 
of his cbildren, he ie draped " through the pelting of the pitiless storm " 
to a loafbsome prison. 

Waa not tbis a case to he diatingiiiahed from the common herd of 
parties, which cumbered the court's flodiet 1 — Was not some conaider- 
Mions to be had for a brare man, who had bled fbr that independence, 
without which their honors would not now dignify the bench as the 
magistrates of a free people? — Was rigid justice untempered with 
meroy to be alone found in tlie Judicial Courts of a people renowned 
for their humanity^ and shall "hmnan laws, which should be made 
only to check the arm of wickedness," be changed into instruments of 
oppression and cruelty 1 

The orator ceased — mute attention accompanied the delivery, and at 
the clioae all were charmed, and aU silent ; even the opposing counsel 
sat hesitating betwixt his fees and his feelings, and forbore to reply. 
This silence, which our young advocate seemed la notice with peculiar 
complacency, was broken from the bench. The Judge, an unlettered 
farmer, who, by the prevalence of party, had obtained the summit of 
yeoman ambition, a aeat on the bench of an Inferior Court, who Itaew 
ojUy the technical jaigon of (be court, and to whom the language and 
pathos of Deonie were alike unintelligibJo, sat, during the delirety of 
the address, rolling a pair of "lack lustre eyes" widi a vacant Blare, 
sometime at the orator and then at the bar, as if seeking most curionaly 
for meaning, and who was perhaps restrained only by the respectfol 
attention of the latter from interrupting {he speaker. The Judge 
broke silence. 

Judje. I confess I am in rather a kind of a qnandary ; 1 profess I am 
somewhat dnbns ; I can't say tliat I know for sartin Kliai the yojing gen- 
Iteman imtdd be of. 

Coanselior V. My brother Dennie, may it please yom' honor, has been 
enlbrcing his motion for an Imparlance on the part of tbe Defendant, 
in the cause of Patrick McGripinclaw e( ulii, Pl^tiffs, vs. Noadiah 
Chubber. 

Jiidge. Ohl Ayl now I believe I understand — the yoimg man 
wants tiie caiuo to be hang up foe ike next latit, dux he ? 

Comtsdlor V. Yes, may it please the court. 

Judge, Well, well, if that 's all he wants, why couldn't he say so in a 
few words, pat to the pm-pose, without all this kary ana htm/ ? 
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Our advocate took his liat and gloves from ths table, cast a lool: of 
me&able contempt upon the Sieotion magistrate, and stalked ont of the 
court house. 

Althougli Mr. Dennie affected to view his unluclcy debut in its pro- 
per light, and would frequently tell the alorj of his discomfiture with 
great humor, jet his friends perceived he was deeply wounded — dis- 
gusted with the profession. To entice hira to a second essay, some 
months afterwards, I observed to him, " That I was engaged as comisel 
in an action for seduction. An unfortunate g!rl, the daughter of a poor 
bat respectable widow, had been mined by the promises of a base hut 
wenlthy man ; that the facts would be well substantiated, and ilie whole 
effort of her counsel directed to the enhancement of damages; this de- 
pending principally upon tlie eloquence of her counsel, presented a fine 
opportunity for the display of his peculiar talents. That I woold intro- 
duce him into the canse, and he might open it hefbro a presiding Judge 
who possessed a taste for fine speaking, and would justly appreciate 
the force and classical purity of his rhetoric. 

His reply convicced me that he had taken a Jmd leave of the 
" noisy bar." 

D. " It may do for yon, my fHend, to puisne this sordid business — 
you can address the ignoble vulgar in their own Alsatia dialect, I re- 
member the Bieotian Judge, and it is the last time I will ever attempt 
to batter down a mud wall with roses." 

Dennie's most intimate friend and associate in his lit- 
erary enterprizes was Rotal Tyler. This gentleman 
was a native of Boston. He graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege in 1776, and studied law, — it has been said, — in 
the office of John Adams. For a short time, he was 
connected with the army, and was an aid to General 
Lincoln. He also acted in the same capacity, when 
that officer commanded the military force of Massachu- 
setts, called out to suppress the rehellion of Daniel 
Shays. He was also deputed by Governor Bowdoin to 
the government of New-York, to make arrangements 
for the dehvery of Shays and his adherents to the au- 
thoiities of Massachusetts, should they escape to that 
state. While conducting this agency, in the city of New- 
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York, he offered to the manager of the theatre a com- 
edy, entitled "The Contrast," which he had written at 
interyals of military service. The comedy was per- 
formed, and received with a good degree of applause. 
In 1797, he wrote a three-act comedy, called "The 
Georgia Spec, or Land in the Moon," which was per- 
formed several times at the Boston theatre. It censured 
the wickedness of the speculators in what was called 
the Yazoo purchase, and laughed at the folly of those, 
who were their victims. 

Tyler's contributions to the Farmer's Museum were 
numerous; and, if collected, would fill several volumes. 
He wrote rapidly, and could vary his style " from grave 
to gay, from lively to severe," as easily as he could 
draw on his glove. Most of the articles, purporting to 
be " from the Shop of Messrs. Colon & Spondee," were 
written by him ; the poetical pieces, I believe, are all 
of his composition. These he generally threw off with 
a dash of the pen, seldom taking any pains to revise 
them. They are noted for inaccuracy of rhymes, — a 
defect, which he thought hardly worthy of his attention ; 
but they are remarkable for sprightliness of thought and 
expression, and an easy flow of language. They em- 
braced topics of all sorts, local and general, temporary 
and permanent, and were well charged with wit and 
humor. The complexion of the political articles was 
purely ^(?ero?. The original idea of this fictitious Shop 
of Colon & Spondee, was the offspring of Tyler's pro- 
lific brain ; and the first public manifestation of it was 
made in the Eagle, a paper published at Hanover, 
N. H., in the following style : — 
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variety store. 

To THE LiTBKATi. MessTs. ColoD & Sponfl.ee, wholesale dealers in 
Terse, Prose and Music, beg leave to inform the public and the learned 
in particular, tliat — previous to flic ensuing Commencement — tbey 
purpose I* open a fresh assortment of Lexicoyraphic, Burgersdieian, and 
I'arnassian Goods, Boitable for the season, at Ite room on tJie Plain,* 
lately ooeupied by Mr. Frederic Wiser, Tonsor, — if it can be pro- 
cured — where they will expose to sale Salutatory and Valedictory 
Orations, Syllo^stic and Eorensic Disputations and Dialogues, among 
the living and the dead — Theses and Masters' Questions, Ijitin, Greet, 
Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic and the ancient Coptic, neatly modified into 
Dialogues, Orations, &e. on the shortest nodce — with Dissertatioiis on 
the Targum and Tahnnd and CoUadons after tiie manner of Kenni- 
cott — Hebrew roots and other simples — Dead Languages for living 
Drones — Oriental Languages with or without poims, prefixes, or 
suffises — Attie, Doric, Ionic, and .S^Iie Dialects, with flie Wabash, 
Onondaga, and Mohawk Gutterala — Synalcephas, Elisions, and Ellip- 
ses of the newestcuf — v's added and dove-tailed to thdr vowels, with a 
small assortment of the genuine Pelopomiesian Nasal Twai^s — 
Classic Compliments adapted to all dignities, with superladves in o, 
and gerunds in di, gratis — Monologaes, Dialogues, Trialogues, Tetra^ 
logues, and so on iVom one to iioeni^-logues. 

Anagrams, Acrostics, Anacreontics ; Chronograms, Epigrams, Hu- 
dibrastics and Panegyrics; Eebases, Charades, Pons and Conun- 
drums, by the gross, or dngh doaea. Sonnets, Elegies, Epithalamiums ; 
Bucolics, Georgics, Pastorals : Epic Poems, Dedications, and Adula- 
tory Prefaces, in verse and prose. 

Ether, Mist,Sleet, Eain, Snow, Lightning, and Thunder, prepared 
and personified, after the manner of Delia Cmsca, with a quantity of 
Broom Hnreor and S?ue Fear, fh)m the same Manufactory; with a 

pleasing variety of high-colored Cor&fcnmd Epithets, well assorted 

Farragoes, and other Brunonian Opiates — Anti-Institutes, or the new 
and concise patent mode of applying fartg teUtrs to the spellii^ of a 
monosyllable — Love Letters by the Ream — Summary Arguments, 
both 3fovy and Serious — Sermons, moral, occasional, or polemical — 
Sermons for Texts, and Texts for Sermons — Old Orations scoured, 
Forensics ftirblshed. Blunt Epigrams newly pointed, and Cold Confer- 
ences hashed; wiih Extemponmeovs Prayers anrectal and amended — 
AUiteratdoiis artfully allied — and periods polished to perfection. 

aniclcs, a few were pubiishcfl in Ihe Federal Orrery, and in the Tablet. 
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Airs, Canons, Catchea, and Cantatas — Fugos, Oyerturee, and Sym- 
phonies for any number of Inatroments Serenades for Nocturnal 

Iiovera — with Base JVees full blown, and Black Jokes of all colors 

Amens and Hallelujahs, Irilleii, quavered and slurred with Coup- 

lels, Sjnec^ations, Minims, and Croldiet Eesls, for female voices 

and Solos, with three ports, for hand oi^ans. 

Classic College Bows, clear starched, lately imported from Cam- 
bridge, and now used by all the lopping sciendfic connoisseurs, iii hair 
and wigs, in this couotiy. 

Adventures, Paragraphs, Letters from Correspondenls, Conntrj 
Seats for Rural Members of CongreEa, provided for Editors of News- 
papers — with Accidenlal Deaths, Battles, Bloody Murders, Premature 
News, Tempests, Thunder and Lightning, and Hail-Stones, of all 
dimensions, adapted to the Season- 
Circles squai'ed, Mathematical points divided into quarters, and half 
shares ; and jointed Asymptotes, which wffl meet at any given die- 

SyUo^ms in Bocardo, and Baralipl«n ; ajud other coarse Wrapping- 
Paper, gratis, to those who buy the smallest ardele. 

D^- On Juind a Jew Tieices of Attic Suit Also, Cash, and the 

highest price, given for EiW Wir, for tie tise of the Manufactory, or 
takea in exdiange for ike above Articles. 

Tyler was extremely" fond of amusing himself and 
others with specimens of his skill in alliteration. One of 
these, a sort of love epistle, " From Fond Frederic to 
Fanny False Fair," has the following stanzas : — 

The sweetest seraph's softest smile. 

The gorgeous gems of gentle grace, 

The slippery serpent's seathful stile, 

Frequent false Fanny's flattering face. 

Headstrong with hazy halcyon hope, 

I follow, fond, the fickle fair ; 

Nor shun the sudden, stunmng stroke, 

Which drives mo deep in dank despair. 



Nor systems, suns, nor sparkling stars. 
In confused Chaos countervolved, 
Could ape the ambling of her airs, 
When random ruin she resolved. 
18 
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Fair Fannys &me slmll flourish far. 
Till feaa-ed Time shall, toiling, tire ; 
And Daphne, Deliu, Dorcas, dear, 
ShaE iiul to fan fierce Fanoj's fire. 
To these there was given an answer, alphabetically 
arranged, beginning — 

Aiiful upe of unorous airs, 
Baneful but thy ballad bears ; 
Coaxii^ coxcomb, euri) thy course. Sic 
The following verses are in a different style, and, it 
must be admitted that they have an air of unstudied 
ease and elegance, which are seldom seen in the produc- 
tions of those, who write for newspapers : — 
SPONDEE'S MISTRESSES. 



Let Cowley soft in amorous verse, 
The rovings of Ms lore rehearse. 

With passion most unruly, 
Boast how lie woo'd sweet Amoret, 
The sobbing Jane, and sprightly Bet, 
The lily f^ir and smart brunette, 



But list, ye ioTeiB, and you 'li swear, 
1 roved with him beyond compare. 

And was far more unlucky; 
IFor never yet in Yankee coast 
Were found such girls, who so could boast, 
An honeet lover's heatt to roast. 

From Casco to Kentucky. 

When first the girls nicknamed me bean, 
And I was all for dress and sliow, 

I set me out a courting. 
A romping Miss, with heedless art. 
First caaght, then almost broke, my heart. 
Miss CoNDTJCX named; we soon did part; 

I did not like sack sporting. 
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The next coqnet, who raised a flame, 
Was far more grave, and Eomewhat lame, 

She in my heart did raokle ; 
She conquered with a sudden glance ; 
The spiteful slut was called Miss Chakce ; 
I took ibe gipsy out to dance ; 

She almost broke my aukle, 

A ttioughllesB girl, just in her teens, 
"Was the next fair, whom Love it seema 

Had made me prize most highly : 
I thought to court a lovely mate, 
Bnl^ how it made my heart to ache, — 
It was that jade, the vile Miss Take ; 

In troth, Love did it slily. 



And last, Miss Fortdne, tv 

Cured me of Love's tormenting flame, 
And all my beau pretences ; 

In Widow's weeds, the prude appears ; 

See now — she drowns me with her tears, 

With bony fist, now slaps my ears. 
And brings me to my senses. 
In 1799, Tyler wrote an Ode for the celebration of 
the fourth of July at Windsor, Vermont, highly charged 
with federal politics and patriotism. It consists of 
eighty-four lines ; and though it might be here intro- 
duced as a good specimen of the author's poetry, I pre- 
fer appropriating the space it might occupy to the fol- 
lowing Convivial Song, which he wrote for the same 
occasion, and which was sung at a select meeting in the 
evening : — ■ 

Tube — " Hers's lo our noble selw*, Boys." 

Come, fill each brimming glass, boys. 

Red or while has equal joys, 
Come fill each brimming glass, boys, 
And toast your country's glory ; 
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Does any here to fear incline, 
And o'er Columbia's danger whine, 
Why let bim quaff Ihis gen'roas wine. 
He 'E tell another story. 

Here 'a Washington, the brave, toys, 

Soui'ce of aU Coliimhia's joys, 
Here 'a Washington tlie brave, boys. 

Come rise and Meat him standing: 
For he 'b the hero firm and brave, 
Who all our country's glory gave, 
And once again he shall ns save. 

Our armies bold commanding. 

Here 's to the gallant Tar, boys. 

Whose cannon's roar our foe annoys, 
Here 's to the gajlaat Tar, boys. 

His counti'y's ea,u8e defending ; 
For warlike Truxlon'e noble name, 
Like Nelson's shall extend his fame, 
And loud through all Hie earth proclaim 

His glory, never ending. 

Here 's to our native land, boys, 

Land of liberty and joys. 
Here 's to our native land, boys, 

Tour glasses raise for drinking ; 
And be that will not drink Ibis toast, 
May be in France of freedom boast. 
There dangling on a lantern post. 

Or in the Rhone be sinking. 

Here 's to our Vermont iFair, boys, 

Pledges bright of redera! joys, 
Here 's to our Vermont Fair, boys, 
Fill high lo Lovo and Beauty; 
For while we loast their glowing charms. 
Their virtue every bosom worms, 
We 'il die to guard them safe from harms ; 
It is a Federal duty. 
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Here 'e to Yermout stale, iiojs, 
And all her manly rustic jojs, 
Here 'a to Venmont state, hoys, 
Columbia's btave defender; 
Poc while our pines ascend on high, 
And white oar mountains mock the sky, 
Our Independence, Liberty, 
We never will surrender. 

Here 's to the Sage of Quincy, boys, 

Lf^al head of all our joys, 
Here's U> the Sage of Qntncy, boys, 

WTio gnaids as while we 're drinking ; 
For while we qnaff the boozy wine, 
And sense and tipsy mirth combine, 
With lempcrate head he sils sublime, 

And for our good is thinking. 

How come join hand in hand, boys. 

Mystic type of Federal joys, 
Now come join hand in hand, boys. 

Like brother, brother greeting ; 
For while our union we pursue, 
'Tis I and he, and you and you. 
Our pleasure all may yet renew. 

At our next Federal meeting. 

In 1799, Tyler published, in two volumes, a novel, 
entitled " The Algerine Captive : or the Life and Ad- 
ventures of Captain Updike Underbill, six years a 
prisoner among the Algerines." It was popular, in its 
day, and sold rapidly, but is now entirely oui of the 
marJcet. About the year 1800, he was elected by the 
Legislature of Vermont, Chief Justice of the Superior 
Court, — aD office, which he held by annual reelection, 
for a number of years. While he held this important 
place, his literary taste was in constant exercise. He 
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wrote many articles for the Port Folio, and some for 
other papers. At a later period he communicated many 
pieces for the New-England Galaxy, written in his own 
peculiarly humorous style. He died at Brattleboro', in 
1826. For several years before his death, he suffered 
much from a cancer in the face, which compelled him to 
withdraw himself from all society, except that of his 
family and most intimate friends. No collection of his 
writings has ever been published. 

The articles, entitled " Common Sense in Dishabille," 
were written by David ErERETT, at that time a lawyer 
in Boston. This gentleman was left an orphan at a 
very early age, and was indebted for support to some of 
his relatives living in the county of Norfolk, Mass. 
He had an overpowering ambition for a better education 
than could be obtained at the common schools in the 
country, and by industry and perseverance, he fitted 
himself for college. He graduated at Dartmouth about 
the year 1796 ; afterwards studied law in Boston; and, 
while pursuing that study, was an usher in one of the 
public schools. In due time, he was admitted to the 
bar and commenced the practice of law in Boston. He 
was a fluent and ready writer, and the columns of Rus- 
sell's Boston Gazette, and some other newspapers, from 
1796 to 1802, bear testimony to his talent and industiy. 
He was contributor to a small literary paper called 
"The Nightingale," in 1796, and, about the same time 
wrote a tragedy in blank verse, called " Daranzel, or the 
Persian Patriot." In 1802, he removed to Amherst, 
N. H. but returned to Boston in the course of six or 
seven years. In 1S09, in connection with Munroe & 
French, he established the Boston Patriot^ which he 
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edited for two or three years, and left it for the purpose 
of editing " The Pilot," a paper, that was got up in 
1812, to aid the election of Dewitt Clinton to the office 
of President of the United States. While editor of the 
Patriot he wrote a series of essays, explanatory of the 
Apocalypse, which were afterwards published in a pam- 
phlet. The Pilot was a short-Jived paper, and existed 
only during the political campaign of 1812. Not long 
after this, Mr. Everett left Boston for Ohio, and died ia 
that state in 1817. The numbers of " Common Sense 
in Dishabille" were re-puhlished in many of the news- 
papers, and were afterwards collected and printed in a 
small volume. The following is the first number; — 

COMMON SENSE IN DISHABILLE. 

No. I. 

" Refined seiiBe and exalted Benee, are not half so good as common 

Bays Buotlier. iFollow ils dictates, eajs my pen. It will sei've better to 
keep you out of fire and irater, and I may add, out of gaol, too, than. 
the philosophy of a Newton, the genius of a Dryden, or the melapIiyBics 
of an Edwaiiie. Its seeds are sown in thy mental garden, good reader ! 
cultirate them by obaerration, reflection, and reading such authors as 
have brought them to the greatest pctfcetioo. I do not intend by this lo 
recommend the writings of Thomas Pain and Ms deistical colleagues : 
I had rather see spiders' weba hanging on the shelves of tby library. 
Common sense is of a peaceable, eontenicd temper, and wonid be the 
very Jaat to declare war witli Heaven. Its counsels will assist thee in 
fliy domestic economy and every honest employment of ]ife ; but they 
will diiFer from the advice of the professions of counselors in. two respects ; 
they will always be to thy advantage, and will cost thee nothing. It will 
seldom address thee in Greek or Latin, but in plain English. 

Quit yonr pillow ; and go about your business, if you have any, is its 
first injunclionj if not, seek some. Let the sun's first beams shine on 
your heads in the morning, and you shall not want a good hat to defend 
your head against its scorching rays at noon. Earn your breskfest be- 
fore you eat it, and the sherifi" shall not deprive yon of your supper. 
Pursue yotir calling with diligence, and your creditor shall not interrupt 
you. Be temperate, and the physician shall look in vain for your name 
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on Ilia day-book. If jou have a small fann, or a trade, tbat will eup- 
port your femily and add a hundred dollars a year to your capital, te 
contented, and never go to Boston, or Hartford, or New-York, to buy 
land in Georgia, that is to be made on tJie eighth day of the creation. 

Isaac Story, the writer of the articles "From the 
Shop of Peter Quince," graduated at Harvard College, 
in 1793. 

Except that, which follows, ali his contrihutions were 
imitations of the odes of Peter Pindar, alluding to inci- 
dents that have now but little interest : — 

A FATEIOTIC SOKG. 



" Lo 1 I qnit my native sMea — 
To arms ! my patriot Bons arise. 

GumtJ joai Jreedom, tights and fame ; 
Guard your fieedom, rights and fame ; 
Preserve the dime, your fathers gave j 
Heaven's saored boon from vitlains sare — 
X<est such daring, intpions foes, 
Your grandeur in oblivion dose — 
Your vhtue, wisdom, worth deidlne. 
And gasp, convulsed, at freedom's shrine. 
Bise 1 my sons, to anns arise 1 
Guard your hearen descended prize ; 
Prove to France, the vimid, and me — 

COLTTMBIA'S SONS iBB BIUVB AHD 



We hear, blest shade, jour warning voice ; 
Approve year call — pursue your choite — 
With hearts united, firm and free. 
With hearts united, firm and free. 
The sacred boon your valor won. 
Shall make to arms each patriot son ; 
And glowing with the glorious cause, 
Of freedom, coanlrj/, righis and lams — 
The storm of worlds our arms will brave, 
Or sink with freedom to the grave- 
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Peiicefiil, seek jonr native skies — 
Lo ! to arms your sons arise ; 
Finn, and fixetl our foes to braye, 
Till heaven's trump shall burst the grave. 

" Worthy sons of glorious sires ! 
Behold, the warning shade retires ; 
Pleased your martial fame to spread — 
Pleased your martial fame to spread — 
Where immortal patriots stand, 
Watching freedom's favorite land ; 
Charmed to hear such deeds of fiune, 
In holy choir they 'II breathe your name. 
Till ancient heroes catch the sound. 
And thus the heavens with joy rebound — 
Happy nation I brave and free ; 
Friends to man and libertj — 
Long enjoy the sacred boon, 
Which immortal valor won." 

niustrioua shade, lo fhee we swear. 
To freedom's altar we '11 repair) 
And, like a, band of Spartans, brave, 
And, like a band of Spartans, brave. 
To Pluto's realm each foe convey — 
O'er lawless tyxante bear the sway — 
Till freedom's banner is unfurled, 
And waves around (he darkened world ; 
Till from tie centre to each pole, 
In raptuitras sounds shall constant roll — ■ 
Hiull sweet &eedom, ^ft divine — 
Lo I we bend before thy shrioe, 
Finnly fixed on this decree — 

Thomas G. Fessenben, son of the Rev, William 
Fesseoden, the minister of Walpole, graduated at Dart- 
mouth College, in 1796. While in college, he had 
gained notoriety by writing poetical trifles, and particu- 
larly by a Yankee ballad, called " Jonathan's Courtship," 
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wbich had been published in a pamphJet and secured for 
its author an uncommon share of popularity among the 
rural population. The most important of his contribu- 
tions to the Museum were signed " Simon Spnnkey," 
and were written in the Hudihrastic style, satirizing 
French and democratic politics. His Ode for the New 
Year, 1198, filled a whole page of the Museum, and 
thus it began : — 

Old Time, ft persevering codgov, 

Like debtor dnnned, a. nimble dodger, 

Who, having scampered one inch bj you, 

TVill never aflerwards come nigh, you ; — 

Whose foretop one might hide a cat in, 

Bnt bald behind ea school-boy's Laljn j — 

Wbo never yet, by saint or sinner, 

Was bribed U> stay tHl afKc dinner ; — 

"Who never bates his usual jog, 

Nor stops his steed, for oats or grog. 

Bat Jehn-Hlce, drives all the world round. 

As swift as top hy Iruant twirled round; — 

Who lowers at love-sick poetaster, 

But puffs productions of a master ; — 

Before whom grandeur's goi^eous palaces 

Melt, like a dream's fentastic fellacies ; — 

Now jogs the band with shag-bark elbow. 

And aims wiUi lifted yh f 11 bl w 

To level Simon's reputa n 

Unless the poet scrawl n rr n, 

A kind of Hudibrasti mm y 

Of politics and other fl mm ry 

Of matters tragical a d quee 

Which mark the annals of last year, — 

And, with a congee, low and pleasant. 

Wish people happy through the present- 
Now, gentle reader, take the trouble 

To mount my nag, — he carries donble, — 

I mean my Pegasus so antic. 

And bid him canter 'cross the Atlantic, 

While we, as close as bride and groom, stick, 

And ride, like witches on a broom-stick. 
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The poet proceeds to review the principal events that 
had happened in Europe during the preceding year, and 
then 

Prom Europe tarns Ms Ijoimding Pegasus 
Where figh^g fellows make a plaguy fass, 
To blithe Columbifi's peaceful shores, 
Where no rude din of Imttte roars, 
Where Plenty lills her wicker basket, 
And Wealth unlocks his golden casket ; 
Health strings Ihe nerves of every farmer. 
And tints the cheek of ruddy charmer ; 
Where once was nought but desert howling, 
Withawamps, scarce fit to pasture owl in; 
Where meagre famine often drilled as, 
Where Indians tomahawked and killed us, 
We quaff the bumper, smote cigar, 
Nor dread the howl of Indian war i 
Where lately stood but two or three men, 
Are many hardy bands of freemen, 
&c a«, &c. 

Some severe touches at the printers and editors of 
Jacobin papers, at members of Congress, and other politi- 
cians, and various topics of public interest, fill up the 
poem. It was in that year, that the frigate Constitution 
was built in Boston. On the day appointed for the 
launch, an immense crowd assembled to witness the pas- 
sage of the ship into the water ; but from defect in the 
preparatory steps, the workmen were unable to get it 
from the stocks, and, of course, there was no launch, 
until several days afterwards. This chcumstance is thus 
referred to : — 

JBat man is mider contribution. 

To sing the &igate Constitatjon, 

Lest this, our pithy Ode, be lost on 

Commercial wits and tars qf Bostqn^ 

BoBl^niaoB built a stately frigate. 

And undertook to man and rig it, 
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WMfih set Sedition's eons a-acowling, 
And Duiddened Jacobins to bowling. 
The foresaid frigate, on a day, 
Appointed was to glide away, 
To hoary Ocean's ooay bed, 
Wilh Neptune then and there to wed. 
The wiahed-for day arrived, when lo 1 
Misa Constitution wonid not go. 
How Jacobinic sinners scoff, 
Eecanso she fails to travel off! 
They swore she was prophetic wonch, 
And foresaw tronble from the lYench, 
If she to federal foUy iept tune. 
And sought the arms of Master Neptune. 
At length, in merry mood she went in. 
And floats her natural element in. 
And may she ever triumph there, 
The watery god's peculiar care. 

After a compliment to the printer and the writers of 
the Museum, he concludes in this strain ; — 

Now, Courteous Reader, since a while 
To sing, in Delia Cruscan style. 
By frolic Fancy borne along, 
We stemmed the cataract of song ! 
'Tis time, I think, with aching heart, 
'Pot Muse and you and I to part ; 
Still cherishing the hope, however, 
That we three gentlefolks so clever. 
When eke another season passes. 
May moot on summit of Parnassus; 
Like crazy Sybil, who did mutter once, 
As sage Apollo gave her utterance. 
To triU a new-year's ode sublimer 
Than ever flowed from lips of rhymer. 

Fesseqden had the common-place book of Yankee 
comparisons always at the nib of his pen. Here is one 
of his pieces, — not political, — ludicrously rich in these 
sportive metaphors : — 
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PETER PEBIWmKLE, TO TABITHA TOWZBE. 



My TABJTHi 1 

No guinea pig ever was neater, 
Like a haekmatak slender and spare, 

And sweet as a musk-rat, or sweeter I 
My Tabitha Towzeb is sleek, 

When dressed in her pretty new tucker. 
Like an otter that paddles Ihe creek. 

In quest of a pout, or a sucker 1 
Her fbi'ebead is smootb as a, tray, 

Nay scaoother than thai, on my soul, 
And turned, as a body may say, 

Like a delicalc, neat wooden bowl. 
To what shall I liken her hair, 

So pretty, eo flowing and fine ? 
I'or similes sure must be rare. 

When wo speak of a nymph so divine. 
Hot the head of a Nazarite seer, 

That ueyer was shaTeo nor shorn j 
Nought equals the locks of my dear, 

Bat the silk of an ear of green coin- 
My dearest has two pretty eyes. 

Glass buttons shone never so bright. 
Their lustre pellucid outvies 

The bug that oft twinkles by nights 
My dear has a beautiful nose, 

With a sled-runoer crook in the middle, 
Which one would be led to sapposa, 

Was meant for the head of a fiddle. 
The lips of my charmer are sweety 

Ah a hogshead of maple molasses, 
The ruby red tint of her cheek, 

The gill of a salmon surpasses. 
Description must fell in her chin, 

At least tjll our language is richer, 
'Tis fcirer than dipper of tin. 

Or beanUflil diina cream pitcher- 

VOL. n. 19 
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So pretty a, neck, III be bound, 

Never joined head and body logether, 
Like a crooked necked squash on the ground. 

Long whitened by winter-like weather. 
Should I mention her gait, or her air, 

You might think I intended to banter ; 
She moves with more grace you would swear, 

Than a foundered horse forced to a canter I 
Should I Ep«ak of the rest of her charms, 

I might, by some phrase that 's improper. 
Give modesty's bosom alarma, 

Which I would not do for a copper. 
I felt t' other day very droll, 

As hy her I chanced to be marching, 
My heart waxed hot as a coal, 

And hopped like a pea, that is parcliing ! 
I 'II trudge away one of these nights, 

To see my delectable creature, 
I '11 tell her 'lis hard if she slights 

Hor pining, poetical Pbtbb, 
Bat then I '11 be surly tmd sad. 

Should she cruelly send me a jogging, 
Like a bully, when some spunky Isd, 

Gives the quarrelsame devU a flogging ! 
1 '11 teU her, " t' wont answer for me. 

To be whining about you so idle. 
Should you give me the bag, d' ye see, 

I '11 liaag my ' nown self,' with a bridle ! " 

The expenses of his education at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Fessenden defrayed chiefly by his own exertions. 
During the vacations, he added to his slender means by 
instructing a village school, and occasionally procured 
some further addition to his finances by teaching psalm- 
ody several evenings in the week, after finishing his daily 
task as a schoolmaster. In the autumn of 1796, he 
commenced the study of the law at Rutland, Vermont. 
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After completing his preparatory studies, he formed a 
partnership, as a praclitionerj with Nathaniel Chipman, 
— a gentleman then eminent for legal, literary, and 
scientific attainments, and afterwards a judge of the 
superior court. 

In 1801, he was employed as an agent for a company 
formed in Vermont, for the purpose of securing, in Lon- 
don, a patent for a newly-invented hydraulic machine. He 
spent some time in London, and while there, wrote one of 
his principal poems, namely, " The Modern Philosopher, 
or Terrible Tractoration I By Christopher Caustick, 
M. D., A. S. S." fcc. which ran through two or three 
editions in England, and three in the United States. 
After his return, he published another poem, entitled 
" Democracy unveiled ; or Tyranny stripped of the 
Garb of Patriotism." The first of these is a satire on 
medical quackery ; the second, a scourge for the demo- 
cratic politicians. Both these poems are written in the 
Hudibrastic verse, and, though now seldom read, and but 
little known, will always be valued by those, who take 
pleasure in reviewing the vagaries and caprices of scien- 
tific men, and the wrangling of politicians. 

In 1803, Fessenden was the editor of a weekly politi- 
cal paper in New-York, the title of which, if my memory 
serves me, was " The Investigator." It was printed in 
the octavo form. Its existence was brief and unprofit- 
able. About this time, he revised his two poems, — 
mentioned above, — and made considerable additions to 
both. The notes are copious and entertaining. 

Tired of writing upon politics, Fessenden retired to 
the vicinity of his native place, and gave his attention 
to less exciting but more useful discussions. He was, 
for a time, the editor of a paper printed at Bellows Falls, 
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in Vermont, which he made a useful vehicle of rural and 
agricultural amusement and instruction ; and compiled a 
small volume of recipes and maxims, adapted to the use 
of farmers and mechanics. 

In 1822, a paper called the "New-England Farmer" 
was established In Boston, and Mr. Fessenden was regu- 
larly installed as its editor, — a place which he filled till 
his death. In conducting this paper he displayed untir- 
ing industry in collecting all sorts of information, that 
could he serviceable to agriculturists and gardeners in 
their domestic operations ; and though he had hut little 
practical knowledge of agriculture, he managed by the 
aid of others, and hy constantly consulting the best 
authors, to make the Farmer an interesting and highly 
useful paper. Among his correspondents and advisers 
were those scientific agriculturists, the late John Lowell, 
John Prince, and Peter C Brooks, and John Welles and 
Josiah Quincy, who are still living. While engaged in 
editing this paper, he compiled and published several 
volumes, for the purpose of assisting the rural population 
in farming and gardening. 

Mr. Fessenden, after two days illness, died on the 
lOth of November, 1837, aged sixty-five. He was 
buried at Mount Auburn. Over his remains, his friends 
erected a monument, which bears the following inscrip- 
tion ; — 

THOMAS GREEN FESSENDEN, 
died Nov. 11, 1837: 
aged 65. 
This monament is erecteti by (he Massachusetts Society for promot- 
ing agriculture — hy Ihe Horticultural Society of Maseaehusotts, and 
IS a testimony of respect for the talents and acquirements 
n pronioting the ohjecls of the above 
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The publication of the Federal Orrery was begun 
October 20, 1794. It was edited by Thomas Paine, 
and printed by Weld & Greenougli, at No. 42 Com- 
hill, — now Washington-street, — Boston. It was pub- 
lisbed semi-weekly, on Monday and Thursday, at the 
price of two dollars and a half a year. Mr. Paine was 
the projector, and, probably, the sole proprietor of the 
paper. He had graduated at Harvard College in 1792, 
with a reputation for scholarship and literary talent, 
much above the ordinary rank, and his proposals for 
publishing the Orrery were received by the public with 
extraordinary favor. 

The subscription to the paper, even before the appear- 
ance of the first number, was exceedingly liberal — sur- 
passing that, which had been given beforehand, to any 
other Boston paper. The following is his opening 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 

Confiding in Ihe smQes of an indalgont and generous public, the 
editor of the Orrerj ia enabled to flnticipiio llie earliest period, whieh 
his most sanguine hopes had contemplated, as the eommeneenient of 
his publication. Under auspices so flattering, were he to procrastinate, 
but for a daj, fhe active execution of his office, he would be gailty of 
ingratitude to that republiean liberality, which hss so aniversiilli/ coun- 
tenanced, and that literary friendship, which has so splendidly supporled, 
his proposals. 

To the sons and daughters of science and taste, he returns his most 
respectful thanks for the reception of many elegant favora ; -~ to the 
merchants of this metropolis, he feels a deep obligation for the oxten- 
sive circulation, to which they have so greatly contributed; — and to 
every description of his numerous friendB, he presents the warm tribute 
of gratofu! acknowledgement. 

In the prosecution of a work, whose birth has been propitiated by an 
ncprecedented patronage, the editor will most rigidly adhere U> those 
principles of impartiality, which he professed in his proposals Specu- 
lations, whether moral or political, will find a ready mserlion ; and any 
strictures, in answer, will he equally acceptable. The Orrery will be 
ihe agent of all parties, but the slave of none. As subjects of discus- 
sion, it will never be the irampder or the denoiOicer, of public men oc 
national measures : — Republicans have the eye of an eagle, and can 
penetrate their spots, while they admire then; splendor. The adminis- 
trators of a free government shonld expect the scrutiny of their politi- 
cal creators ; — but the demon of private slander shall never conduct 
the orbit of the smallest saleUile, that twinkles in the horizon of the 

The piromises held out in the prospectus, and the high 
literary Fepulation of the editoFj led to anticipations, 
which, it is unpleasant to say, were hut partially real- 
ized. Public expectation was not satisfied. The editor 
devoted much of his time to other pursuits, and entrusted 
the care of his suhscription list and the accounts of his 
advertising customers, to those, who were unfaithful or 
incompetent. That constancy of attention, which is 
the imperative duty of an editor and publisher, became 
irksome, and, of course was too often neglected. After 
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publiahing three volumes, of fifty-two numbers each, 
Paine abandoned the establishment, and it was sold to 
Benjamin Sweetser, in whose hands it expired. 

The Orrery toolc a decided stand in favor of the fed- 
eral party ; and, notwithstanding the complacent tone of 
the prospectus, was not remarkable for urbanity in its 
intercourse with pohtical antagonists. Toward the Ja- 
cobin clubs, and especially in reference to the Chronicle 
and its correspondents, it was fierce in its opposition, 
merciless in ridicule, and implacable in resentment. 

A number of writers contributed to fill the colunms 
of the Orrery — chiefly on politics; but the most re- 
markable portion of the political matter was a series of 
papers, entitled "Remarks on the Jacobiniad," and 
these contributed largely to its notoriety and circula- 
tion. They were introduced by a note, signed X, Z. 
and dated at Worcester, The writer says — "I am 
requested, by a critical friend, to send you the following 
remarks on a poem, that deserves, I think, to be better 
known. He informs me, thai there were but few copies 
of the poem struck off for some particular friends, and 
that the author's name is- a secret." It will be under- 
stood that no such poem had been printed or written ; 
but that the writer chose this mode of satirizing and 
caricaturing the most prominent persons in the Jacobin 
club of Boston. The " Remarks " are interspersed 
with extracts from the ima^nary Poem, — almost every 
couplet of which was a sharp-edged satire or galling 
lampoon. The portraits, thus hung up to public ridi- 
cule, were too like the original, not to be readily recog- 
nized. They were sometimes designated by the real 
names of the persons they were intended to expose, 
and, at others, by letters corresponding to the number 
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of syllables. The persons thus attacked were stung to 
madness. In one instaocej a pereonai assault on the 
editor of the Orrery, in one of the most public places in 
State-street, was the consequence of one of the " Re- 
marks." I refrain from making extracts from these 
papers, for the reason, that very few readers would 
understand their application, without the accompaniment 
of notes, biographical and historical, which it is not in 
my power to prepare ; and the preparation of which 
would he thought by some an ungracious act. The 
political asperities, which tormented society at that 
period, have been softened by the all-snbduing hand of 
time ; the clamor of the old party hostilities long ago 
subsided ; the slumber of years has crept over the fires, 
which then heated the blood and flamed in the bosoms 
of Federalists and Jacobins ; and it might be unkind to 
rake from the ashes a single spark, to awaken individual 
sensibilities from the oblivion of nearly half a century, 

The authoi-ship of the " Remarks on the Jacobiniad " 
was attributed to the Rev, John S. J. Gardiner, then 
assistant rector of Trinity church, Boston ; and he was 
bitterly and feiociously assailed in Edes's Boston Ga- 
zette and in the Chronicle, on the presumption that he 
was the author. I am not aware that the imputation 
was either admitted or denied. Soon after their appear- 
ance in the Orrery, the numbers were published in a 
duodecimo volume, effli6e??JsAedwith caricature likenesses 
of many of those, against whom the unmerciful satire of 
the author was directed. The book is not now to be 
found, but in the libraries of the book-worm and the 
antiquarian. 

When the Orrery first appeared it was expected that 
Mrs, Morton, — a lady, who had delighted the public 
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with some of tier poetical effusions, — would bo a liberal 
contributor to its columns. A poetical correspondence, 
between her and Paine, under the signatures of " Phile- 
nia" and " Menander," had been previously carried on 
in the Massachusetts Magazine and in some of the news- 
papers. Mrs. Morton had also published a poem; enti- 
tled " Beacon Hill," — a production of much merit, but 
now almost forgotten. Her poetry was then read with 
avidity, and generally admired, and the expectation of 
seeing many of her productions in tlie Orrery, aided it 
in its claim to popularity. But there is very little of her 
writing to be found in it, and that little, is of an uninter- 
esting character. Her contributions were discontinued 
before the close of the first volume. 

The oblivion, wiiich has fallen upon the literarj' repu- 
tation of Mrs. Morton, affords a melancholy lesson to 
the poets of the present generation, who are crowding 
the avenues to public favor. Fifty years ago, — one 
little half century, — the Poems of Philenia were as 
popular as those of the most popular of the magazine 
poets, of the year 1850. About twenty-five years ago, 
they were published in an imposing octavo, by one of 
the Boston booksellers ; and the question was then often 
asked, who is Philenia ? Who is Mrs. Morton ? But 
that octavo, it is presumed, is not now to be found, 
except in some public library, or in those repositories of 
"antique books," kept in Cornhill by Messrs, Drake 
& Burnham. Yet which of the ladies, who write for the 
Magazines, the Souvenirs, and the Forget-me-nots, have 
produced any thing sweeter and purer, than the follow- 
ing Hymn, written by Mrs. Morton for the anniversary 
celebration of the Humane Society ? 
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KEAHIMATION. 
Who, from the shadoa of gloomy night, 
When the last l*ar of hope is shed. 



No hcunan slill that heart can warm. 
Which the cold hlaiit of nature froze; 
EecaU to life the perished form ; 
The secret of the grave discloso- 
But thou, our saving God, wo tnow, 
Canst arm the mortal hand with power 
To bid the stagnant pulses flow, 
The animating heart restore. 
Thy will, ere natare's tutored hand 
CouM Willi joiing life these limbs nnfolij; 
Did the impriBoned hraln expand, 
And all its countless iibres told. 
As from the dust, thj forming breath 
Could the unconscious being raise ; 
So can the silent voice of death 
Wake at thy call in songs of praise. 
Since Iwke to die is oars alone, 
And tmce the birth of lift to see ; 
O let us, suppliant at thy throne. 
Devote our second life to thee. 

The concluding stanza was intended to be sung by per- 
sons wlio had been reanimated after having been drowned. 

The articles in the Orrery purporting to come from 
" the Shop of Messrs. Colon & Spondee," were written 
by Royal Tyler of Guilford, Vermont, and Joseph 
Dennie — gentlemen much better known a few years 
afterwards in connection with the Farmer's Museum. 
Their first communication was introduced by tbe follow- 
ing advertisement : — 
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Mountain ; and as their junior partner served the concluding year of Jiia 
appronticesliip in the same warehouse of Apollo, clipped lie tape of 
rhetoric with the same snsscrs, and handled the i/ardslick of sentiment 
behind the same eounter, they doubt not of his ready compliance with 
tlie credit they require 

These conlributions were not very numerous, nor 
remarkabie for any ment that requires republication. 

A series of aiticles appeared in the Orrery, iinderthe 
head of '■Omnium Gatberum," which were written by 
the late William Biglow, and are full of the quiet and 
gentle humor, for which that gentleman was, all his life, 
celebrated. In the first number, he sketches his own 
life and character, as follows : — 

I was bom in a small country village, of leputahle, industrious 
parents, at a time when they were as poor as poverty herself. Nothing 
remarkable was at that time observed in me, except that I was, in Hie 
phrase of the hamlet, " a desperate cross body." This, however, must 
hare been owing to some indispoaidon of body ; for I naturally possess 
a very peaceable temper. 

At B, proper age I was sent to school — five weeks, in wintei", to a 
mauter, who could read ; and as long, in summer, to an old maid, who 
conld knit Possessing a strong attachment to books, I soon passed 
from my primer to my psalter, and thence in a short time to my Bible, 
which were the only books we used. At this early period of life, I pe- 
nned all the neighboring libraries, which contained "Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress," " Day of Doom," and many other compositions equally el^:ant 
and entertaining. 

Among my schoolfellows, I was so peaceful and condescending, fbat 
I was generally denominated a coward. But that, wliich was attributed to 
pusillanimity, was rather tlie effect of good nature. However violently 
enraged, one smile from my adversary would instantaneously assuage 
my anger, and determine me to become his faithful friend. 

Though this compl^sance led my schoolmates to practise many impo- 
sitions upon me, yet I esteemed ibis inconvenience snfficiently compen- 
sated, as it caused me to become a great favorite of my old grandmother. 
So great was her esteem for me, that she took me, at a very early age, 
to wait on her, and my venerable old grandfather. In this situation I 
passed several years ; and, as constantly as Satorday night came round, 
I very piously said my catechism, and supped on basty-pudding; and, 
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with equal devotion, rode to meedng on Suniiay, and carried myaunt 
behind me on a pillion- 
There began my poetjoal career, by composing " a ballad, amtoitiing 
a true and surprfej'nj account of how the Deacon's son ment a courting, ijs( 
his saddle, caid fooad it again," v/Ueh had a great run in the village. 
This circumstance added to ray former feme at Bchool ; and my great 
SiVerflion lo every species of manual labor determined my father to give 
me a pnblic education, I was accordingly sent to our parson's, where 
I attended closely and entirely to my studies, and, iu a short lime, 
became a member of the university. 

When I came to college, I was, like most great authors, awkward 
and bashfnl; and my classmates immediately concluded that I was 
either a Jbd or a gEniue. My instructers, however, were decidedly of 
flie former opinion. I was by no means an idlefellow; but I paid very 
little attention to the stated exercises of the college, choosing rather to 
follow my own inclinations, thau those of my govemora- I studiously 
avoided cultivating an acquainlaoce with any, except a few selected 
classmates, and this seclusion continued me an unpolished country fel- 
low. At length I have fonnd my way through, and have retired into a 
neat rural village, and token a small school, resolving to hide myself 
from the noise, insults, and injuries of the world, behind my own iusignifl- 
cance. I here pass for a good soul ; and, because I cannot be genteel, 
I do all in my pov/er to make people believe that I will not. 

Notwithstanding 1 have passed in the world, thus silent and unknown, 
I have, as fer as my opportunities wonld permit, made very accurate 
observations upon men and manners- When your paper made its 
appearance among us, I concluded that some of my compositions might 
be of service to yon, and determined to publish them periodically. 
* * * * Atter this explanation, you will readily perceive what 
kind of fare I shall be likely to serve up ; and, if you will give this a 
place in your liMraiy oglio, I will do my endeavor shortly to prepare a 
sffll more palatable morsel. Charles CHATTEaEoi, Esij. 

The next number of " Omnium Gatherum " was the 
following, in which the " quaint airs of the laughter-lov- 
ing muse " cannot fail to divert the imagination : — 

A WILI.: 

Being the last words of Chakles Chattebbox, Esq. late worthy and 

much lamented member of the Laughing Club of Harvard (Tniversity, 

who departed college life, June 21, 1794, in the twenty-first year of 

his age. 

I, Chabi-bt Chatter, sound of mind. 
To making fun am much inclined ; 
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So, liaving iiause to apprehend 
Mj college life is near its end, 
All future quarrels to prevent, 
I Eeal this will and testojoeut. 
My sonl and body, while together, 
I send the stonas of life to weather ; 
To Bteer as safely as they can, 
To honor God, and profit man. 
Imprims, then, my bed and bedding. 
My only chattels, worth tie sledding, 
CoBsisling of a maple stead, 
A eonnterpane, and coverlet, 
Two cases with the pillows in, 
A blanket, cord, a winch and pin, 
Two sheets, a feather bed and hay-tick, 
I order sledded up to Natick; 
And that with care Ihe sledder save them 
For those kind parents, ^st who gave them. 
Jiem. The Laughing Club, ao blest. 
Who think this life, what 'tis — a jest, — 
Collect its flowers from every spray. 
And langh its goading thorns away ; 
From whom to-morrow I dissever, 
Take one sweet grin, and leave forever ; 
My chest, and all that in it is, 
I ^ve and I beqnealh them. Via. : 
Westminster grammar, old and poor. 
Another one, compiled by Moor ; 
A bonch of pamphlets pro and con. 
The doctrine of salva — ti — on ; 
The college lavra, I 'm freed from minding, 
A Hebrew psalter, sCrij^ed from binding. 
A Hebrew Bible, loo, lies nigb it. 
Unsold — because no one would buy it- 
My manuscripts, in prose and verse, 
They lake for better and for worse ; 
Their minds enlighten with the best. 
And pipes and candles with the rest ; 
Provided that from them they cull 
My college exercises dull, 
20 
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On threadbare theme, with mind unwilling, 
Strained out thro' fear of fine one shilling, 
To teachers paid t^ avert an evil, 
Like Indian worsbip to the devil. 
The above-named manuscripts, I say, 
To club aforesaid I convey, 
Froviiled t^t said themes, so given, 
Full proofs that genius wont be driven. 
To our physicians be presented, 
As the best opiates yet invented. 
Item. The government of college. 
Those liberal kettaos of knowle^o, 
"Who, e'en in tlvese degenerate days. 
Deserve the world's nQceosing praise ; 
Who, friends of science and of men. 
Stand forth (Jomorrah's righlcooa ten ; 
On them I nought, but thanks, hcstow, 
For, like my cash, my credit 's low ; 
So I can give nor clothes nor wines. 
But bid them welcome to my fines. 
Item. My study desk of pine. 
That workbench, sacred ta lie nine. 
Which oft hath groan'd beneath my metre, 
I ^ve to pay my debts to Petee- 
lieiB. Two penknives with white handles, 
A bunch of quills, and pound of candles, 
A lexicon compiled by Cole, 
A pewter spoon, and earthen bowl, 
A hammer, and two homespun towels, 
For which I ycam with tender bowels. 
Since I no longer can control them, 
I leave to those sly lads, who stole them. 

li&a. A gown much greased in Commons, 

A hat between a man's and woman's, 

A tattered coat of college blue, 

A fustian waistcoat lorn in two, 

Witii all my rust, through college cai'iied, 

I ^ve to classmate ,* who 's married. 

' Jesse Olds, a classmow, aflerwardB a elorgymnn in e counlr; 
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Jiem. C P 6* baa my knife, 

Burii^ his natiirfil college life; 

That knife, which ugUneea iuheiita, 

And due to Ms superior merits. 

And when from Harrard he sLall steer, 

I order him to leave it here, 

That t may from class to class descend, 

Till time tuid ugliness shall end. 

The said C P s, humor's son, 

Who long shall staj when I am gone. 
The Muses' most successful suitor 

And for his trouble to requite him. 
Member of Laugliing Cluh I wrila him. 
Myself on life's broad sea I throw, 
Sail with its joy, or stem its wo. 
No otter friend to take my part, 
Than carelesa head and honest heart. 
My purse is drained, my debts are paid, 
My glass is run, mj will is made, 
To beaiileoias Cam. I bid adieu. 
And with the world begin anew. 
June 20th, 1794. 

While Biglow was writing these articles for tlie Orreiy, 
he was teaching a school, and pursuing studies prepara- 
tory to the profession of a clergyman. The following 
poem formed a part of No. III. and was written as a 
response to a question, whether he had chosen the pro- 
fession best adapted to his disposition and talents : — 
THE CHEEEI'UL PARSON. 
SiKOr. bards are all wishing, pray why may not I? 
Though but a poor rhymer, for onca I will try. 
The life, that I choose, would be pleasant to scarce one, 
Tet the life, that I choose, is the life of a parson. 
First on me, kind heaven, a fortune heatow, 
Too high for contempt and for envy too low, 
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On whicL I witli prudenoe may hope to sabsiat, 
Should I be for raj damnable docti'ine dismissed. 

In a rich fanning Tillage, whero P a shall plead, 

And D r feel pulses, give physic, and bleed, 

Where A 1 the youths and the children shall teach, 

There may I be called and there settled to preach. 

Hot damning a man for a different opinion, 

I 'd mix with the Calvinist, Baptist, Arminian, 

Treat each like a man, like a Cbrisdan and brother. 

Preach love to oar Maker, ourselves and each other. 

On a snug, little form, I 'd provide me a seat. 

With buildings all simple, substanljal and neat; 

Some sheep and some cattle my pastures to graze, 

And a middle prized pony, l« draw my new chaise. 

When I find it no longer " good being alone," 

May a mild, rural nymph "become bone of my bone ; " 

Not fixed, like a puppet, on fashion's stiff wires, 

But who can be genteel, when occasion requires. 

Whose wealth is not money, whose beauty 's not pmnt ; 

Not an infidel romp, nor a sour-hearted saint; 

Whose religion 's not heat, and her virtue not coMoesfl, 

Nor her modes^ fear, nor her wit manly boldness. 

Thus settled, with care I 'd apportion my time 

To my sermons, my garden, my wife, and my rhyme, 

To teach the untaught, and to better the bad, 

To laugh with the merry, and weep with the sad. 

At the feast, where religion might be a spectator, 

Where friendship presided, and mirth was a waiter, 

I 'd fear not to join with the good-humored clan. 

And prove that a parson may stJll be a man. 

Thus blest, may my life be slid smootUy away, 

And I still grow more grave, as my hair grows more gray ; 

With age may the hope of the Christian increase, 

And strew lifii's descent with the blossoms of peiice. 

And when we leave this world, as leave it we must, 

With rapture meet death, and sink into the dust, 

With a tear in each eye may flie parish all say, 

" They were a kind pair, and did good in their day." 

Charles Chatterbox, Esq. 
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The next three numbers of" Omnium Gatherum " pur- 
port to be " Extracts from the Age of Freedom ; being 
an Investigation of good and bad government; in imita- 
tion of Mr. Pain's Age of Reason, and intended for a 
second part of the same tune." These are intended to 
expose the sophistry of the Age of Reason, by adopting 
a similar form of argument, in reference to well known, 
and well established facts, — such as the discovery of 
America, the Revolution, and the birth and life of George 
Washington, — all of which, by this mode of reasoning, 
are showed lo be fables, and entitled to no credit. The 
imitation is well maintained. The eighth number is a 
good-humored touch at one of the political follies of the 
day: — 

ELECTIONEERING. 
Ckarlbt, in a hypocondriac Jil, eomplam^ of his condition ; pray^i 
eoTaestly to be ddivered ; disjiai/etk a great sliare of vam^ ; and threia- 
and deoaslalion. 
From school returned, wjtb heart depressed, 
With aching head, and aaKious breast^ 
With hand, grown weat by feruie holding, 
And voice as trumpet hoarse with scolding. 
Of A B C and ciphering sick, 
And tired of one-pound-ten pec week, — 
I loll me down in easj chair, 
And give my humble soul to prayer. 
O Pubiiel monster many-headed. 
Courted by bards, by Btatesmen dreaded, 
Who, with thy cords of firm contexture. 
Doth Vamam raise and pull down Dexter, * 
To thee, most humbly, I petition ; 
O pity my forlorn condition 1 



in of Ihe elder Adan 
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To gain thy favor, long I 've hunted ; 
My hostess and myself affronted ; 
With all Hie meekness of a kitten 
A history of oiy life have written. 
Which, like most ofher histories, 
Contains some truths and many lies ; 
My verse exposed lo critic sneers, 
To pious pouts, and ribald leers. 
And, of iny wit and leamiog vain, 
Even dared lo laugh at Thomas Pain ! 
All this was to increase thy joy ; 
Then graot, grant some high employ. 
In which thj humble suppliant may 
Have little labor and great pay ; 
Which will convince, when you bestow it, 
That money will enrich a poet. 
The President's great chair I shnn ; 
I cannot fight like Washington ; 
For when our enemies combat us, 
The carelesfl boobies fly right at us. 
Which frights this coward eoul of mine ; 
But then in Congress I could sbine. 
I there could take the strongest side, — 
I 'm to no party yet allied,^ 
No demo- nor aristo- crat, 
Nought but a bard, and hardly that : 
Yet I ean sit, and look sedate. 
Can sleep or hear a long debate. 
Can vole the wrong side, or Ihe right ; 
And pray what more is requisite 1 
But if your bar 'g^nst cabin windows, 
Tour would-be captain's progress hinders. 
Put me, if you will raise me fast, 
In federal ships before the mast; 
Instead of some old wealthy doug^-pate, 
Make roe a serCfae, or judge of probate ; 
Or, rather than he iretting here, 
Make me a counselor one year. 

Public '. on thy bard take pity 
And listen lo bis doteftal ditty ; 
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Let not a flower of wit so full, 

His fragrance waste in deeert's scbool. 

A dray-horse drone, who ploughed hia way 

Tlirough cra^y wilds of algebra. 

In Euclid's ship knew every rope. 

Learned Pike by h<!ait, while I learned Pope, 

Tct never sipped Parnassian wiue, 

Would keep as good a school as mine. 

Public 1 iet me hear thee say, 

" Charley, sis dollars by the day;" 
Or but " five doU^^ and a half," 
And your petitioner shell laugh. 
But, if you keep me here becloistered 
By power unknown, by wealth unfostered, 
My ink I 'U spill, my paper hum. 
My table to a, v/ash-bench turn, 
My standish for old pewler vend, 
My pen shall in a tooth-pick end, 

1 '11 from my jews-harp bre^ the tongue. 
And you no more shaE hear my song. 

Ch ABIES Chatteubos, Esq. 

Soon after this publication there appeared in the 
Orrery a column of poetry addressed to Mr. Chatterbox, 
giving an account of " the occupations of a Social Re- 
cluse," signed "Roger Roundelay." Judging from 
the style and versification one might suppose it to have 
been written by Mr, Biglow himself. The next paper 
brought out a response from Chatterbox, entitled " the 
Occupations of the Schoolmaster; inscribed 'to well- 
beloved Roger Roundelay, Esq.' " After a sketch of 
his employment in the morning, from sunrise till nine 
o'clock, he proceeds — 

'Tis nine ; I to the school-house go, 
Sauntering wifli pensive steps and alow ; 
Thus pray for blessings to attend us, — 
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At length, " world witiiout end, Amen," 
ffives each one leave to teaze my brain i 
Then, Jack, here, take your copy, quick — 
Tom, here 's your pen, — sit down yon, Dick. 
Sir, jfiJB haa pricixd nte, — Tim, you lout — 
Sir, my nose Weais — may 'nH I go oat? — 
iSiim, with Ms Tvier, sfrwat my ear ; — 
Sam, tilockhead, hring your ruler here. 
JTirst class, prepare yourselves to read — 
Jack, Where's your hat? — 'Tisoa mg head. 
Quick, take it off — read, the first class ; — 
After t/t^ae things it eame to pass, 
That M, O, mo, S, E, S, ses, Mosea — 
Sir, John heaves paper at our noses. 
Come here to me, you hooby, John — 
Mind there your writing — well — read on — 
Who laughs ? — I, to see that hea run — 
Great A, little A, B, 0, N, ron — 
Aaron it Epelis ; — Come hither, Abel, 
And sit you down heneath my table. 
Go — you. have read enough for now — 
The second class — Tom, where 'a your bow ? - 
Thus vexed and mad, till noon I prate on ; 
O what a simpleton was Satan ! 
Had but poor Job met my diasster, 
To be ordained a country master, 
He had, at least, obeyed his bride 
In one respect — he would have "died" 

Now back to school I stalk, and Eoon 
Pernle those boys that fijugbt at noon ; 
To travelers who refused to bow; 
Who apples stole, or stoned s cow ; 
Proceed alocg from class to class. 
To act again the forenoon three, 
Till thousand dins my ears assail 
While looks, and threats, and flattering fail, 
While, nigh to go, with care and toil, hence, 
With lifted broom, I sue for silence ; 
Then not one tongue can dare deplore. 
And not one foot to scrape the iloor. 
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When thus, from noise and riot free, 

I drop this sad solOoquyl — 

"When the schoolmaster's year is clone, 

"What profits him beneath the sun ? 

Wliile lazy knaves their tressures boaril. 

He labors hard to pay his board: 

Casbless from Natick came I hilher, 

And cashless soon return I Cbitlier. 

Atlast, mj tour of duty done, 

I finisli school as I begun ; 

Dismiss my sdiolars and ill nature. 

And hasten home, a happy crea,ture ; 

See vices grow, and long to lailter 'em, 

So fiill in hnslo to chopping Gaiherum, ; 

(Ja/Jiemni, not seasoned to allure 

" The literary epicure ; " 

But, in ilie opinion of its basher, 

'Twill serve the temperate fora roafer. 
During the first year of the Orrery, several well- 
written political communications appeared in its columns, 
but altogether on the side of the Federalists, An elec- 
tion o(" members of Congress, occasioned a few smart 
electioneering pieces. On politics, Paine, himself, wrote 
generally short and desultory paragraphs, and squibs, 
aimed at the Chronicle and the heads of its party. 
Most of these, being of a local and temporary character, 
were soon forgotten, except by the individuals, who suf- 
fered from the smart ; and few of them would now be 
of any interest, without a tedious explanation. 

The riotous proceedings, which disturbed the quiet of 
Boston, soon after the publication of Jay's Treaty, were 
noticed by the editor, and reprobated in strong language. 
In the Orrery of September 14, there is an article 
addressed to Governor Adams, personally, saying, " How- 
ever harmless and amusing you may view the 'water- 
melon frolics, ' — as you have been pleased to term them. 
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they may be death to your fellow- citizens and constitu- 
ents. Against your apparent connivance, let us not 
again remonstrate in vain. . . . The dwellings of 
our citizens have been attacked, and recourse for self- 
preservation, ' nature's first law ! ' has been had to a 
measure the most dangerous and fatal. If yoursopine- 
ness is not construed to an approbation of these riots, it 
is at least suspected to have proceeded from your enmity 
to the federal administration." 

The same paper has the following : — " The Editor 
OP THE Orrery feels the liveliest sense of gratitude for 
the very great and unexpected influx of patronage, which 
he has received from the most enlightened and respecta- 
ble part of the community, since the publication of his 
last paper. So cordial a public countenance, for a single 
exertion in the cause of federal republicanism, he be- 
lieves has been rarely experienced. To his old and new 
patrons he returns the sincerest thanks of a devoted 
heart ; and assures them, that if an inspirited attention 
to utility and amusement — to the support of govern- 
ment and ridicule of mohocracy — will entitle bim to 
the confidence of the real friends of his country, or pro- 
mote the interest of federal republicanism — the stn of 
NEGLIGENCE shall no longer be laid at his door." 

It does not distinctly appear why there was any " un- 
expected influx of patronage," during the week preced- 
ing this publication ; but it is supposed to have been 
caused by the publicatJon of "The Ltars, a political 
eclogue — altered to the meridian of Boston." It was 
an imaginary dialogue between " Genet, Jarvis, and 
Austin," — an exceedingly coarse attack upon Dr. Jar- 
vis and Benjamin Austin, jun. which occasioned an 
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Doctor. 

The twenty-first of September, 1795, was the third 
anniversary of the institution of the French Repubhc. 
It was celebrated by a pubHc procession, and a dinner 
in Fanueil Hall, got up by the Jacobin party. This 
gave to Paine an excellent opportunity to lampoon the 
leaders of the party, and to exercise his talent for rib- 
aldry; — 'an opportunity, which he improved, by the 
composition of the following 

SOMG OF LIBERTY AND EQUALITY, 

Whkh ought to have been sunjf in J?htaidi Hall on the 21sC wis(. tlte Birth- 

Tkoj of the French figmWic ; and ought to be sang on the Birth-Da^ of 

tdt other R^aUics, wither jnate or /emole, that may hereafter be bom. 

Ye sons of equality, freedom, and fun, 
Come rouKe at the sound of the gun — the gun ; 
Awake from your stapor, for feasting prepare, 
With Sansculotte stomachs let overj one meet, 
Like hoars o'er a carcase, to Jig/U and Kfat — 

Freely we '11 share 
,Wliat6 'er stands before as, 
While Freedom's the chorus — Huzza- 
'Tis three years, this momeiit, since Freedom, by chance, 
Was aafeiy delivered of France — of France; 
And the brat is well grown, for go tender an age; 
Besure her complsci/m is hardly so good — 
'Tis thought that her mother was lon^ng for blood ; 

For, when in a rage, 
She 's rather andvil, 
Cats throats like a deTil — Huzza. 
But this is no matter, her Totaries say. 
Who honestly poeket her pat — her fat ; 
Republics may murder, as much as they will ; 
In this all the glory of freedom consists, 
That each mao may do whatever he hsis, 
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IFight, ravieli and kill. 

Keep ftristocrals irnaer 

By bloodshed and plunder — Huzza. 
Now, bright io the east, Bee the morning appear, 
lis rays will eqcautt cheer — will cheer; 
Call oat gawil Sedition from cellar and shed ; 
At the sound of tlie bell see the virtuoas throng, 
Come squinting, and skulking, and sneaking along ; 
Thna the thief from liis bed, 

When tlie bailiff approaches, 

Most maafullj poaches — Hozza. 
From the statehousa* in order the Sansculottes move, 
Lite cattle, or swine, in a drove — a drove ; 
Composed of a]! colors, and figures, and shapes ; 
Two and two, as the patriarch Noah of old. 
Drove into the Ark, the unclean of Ihe fold, 
Skunks, woodchucks and apea, 

Toads, adders, and lizards, 

And vultures and buazards — Huzza. 
Behold in the vanguard, three standards on high, 
In majesty wave through the sty — Uio sty: 
A charming collection of hrolherly sonis — 
In union, French, Dutch and American drawn! 
Lite the wolf and Ihe cui shaking hands with the Fawn ; 
Sing liberty poles, 

With tag, rag, and boblail, 

Proceed on by wholesale — Huiza. 
How mixed with the rabble, sis gem'men are seen, 
Of various sizes, and mien — and mien ; 
Ashamed of their fellows, they seem to be ahy — 
There 'a Crafty and Crooked, and Utile and Great, 
A genuine mixture of Sansculotte state ; 
While by-standers cry — 

" Behold our Selectmen I 

A parcel of picked men " — Huzza. 
There moves an old Boh(xm,X in shape of a man. 
The Mend of fet heef, and the Can — flie Can I 
pmcesaion was fotmed on Ihe [ow^r floor of Ihe Old Stale Houi 
liam Cooper, more thon fifty years, the Town Clerk of Boston. 
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Determined to eat, e'en if libertj Meeds ; 
While just in his rear, bent by age like a bow, 
A beflriflden printer* enriches tbe show — 
Sing Baboon and !Edes 1 
A promising couple 
The jug to unstopple, — Huzza. 
There marches, jraii Shubael,! Iby Jacobin whelp, 
Whose business is only to ydp — lo t^elp ; 
And par^raphs write for the Boston Gazette ; 
While wriggling and scratching, iike Saxcttey M'Bear 
Strut those trulh-loying partners, the Ckronide Piia-t 
Poor freedom will sweat, 
WHle Sammy 's a harking 
With Adams and Larkin, — Huzza. 
There moves great Hoaesljis's § three eomer'd hat, 
A shelter for wisdom and fat — and fat; 
In search of the Doctok, |j his guardian and guide : 
Alas, for the doctor he scorches in vain, 
Ashamed of tbe club, he h iortured with pain — 
Let blackguards deride, 
At HONBE for hunting, 
And Doctor for grunting — Huzza. 
Sow striving amain for a fortunate chance 
To iasle of the Freedom of France — of Pranee ; 
Stealing softly through alleys, and winding through laneis 

Our mob-lovii^ g r V marehes iu baste. 

His eyes up to Sea-oen — his heart viith the feast; 
In anarchy's strains, 

• BenJBjoin Eiiea, Ihe pimtar and proprietor of the Boalon Qajeile. 
t SImbael Hewes, who kepi 8 shop in Weihiiiglon (Iheo Marlboro') street, oppo- 
sile the wesierty floor of the OM South meetinK-lionsa. Hia son, Samuel Hews, 

principles of the French revoiutionisis, and an active member ol^ the jBcobin Club. 

Ha was also a writer fbr Ihe Chronicle, 
it " The Chronicle Fair " — Adame and Larkin, printers and editors of that paper, 
i Benjamui Austin, jnn., a dislinguishcd poUlical writer la the Chrouiele, under 

the aignatnte of SoJUEtUB. 
II Doctor Charles Jarvis, a relebratefl orator at pobUc meetings. He was one of 

patriots of the Kevolulioii, He had identified himself with the anti-federai psriv, 
31 
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Psalm-singing, and praying, 

He smiles at man-slaying — Huzza. 
Lo, down in yon comer — afraid to be seen, 
I'erez* pokes out the end of Ws cliin — Ma diin; 
All ready to join — wketi the comer they turn ; 
O Perez, th/ caee might a hero abash, - 
Thoo fearest thy neighbors — Ihoo. lovest JVencA cash — 
Sansculottes, with scorn. 

Behold thy dissembling. 

Thy binstering, and trembling — Hnzza. 
Now seated in order the table around. 
Their toaats, and Iheir tusbea robounii — rebomidi 
Good eating and drinking make Sansculotlos roar ; 
For Poverty first bid them take up their trade, 
Her dictates more patriots, than Freedom'a, have mside. 
Then freedom adore, 

"Who saves you fi-om atarving, 

And sotB you all laughing — Huzza. 
Now dtizen governor toasts a long prayer, 
And Honee says all that he dare — be dare ] 
But citizen Goose t dnrat not give out his name. 
While Mr. Jdtati t brings the sick doctor up ; 
And remembers the Chief in the Jacobin cup — 
Sing, O fie, for shame ! 

Goose, Mallet, and HosiBE, 

And Baboom the bony — Hnzaa. 
Farewell, ye Sansculottes — I leave ye to dine. 
With your hoofs in your dishes, like swine — lilte swine, 

u the adoption of Ibe FedsraJ Conslilolton, aod veryuaturally felLinwilhIhe views 

isu. He waa amembeiofllie Old South Church, onil a parlicipaior in IheprayEr- 
meeiiijgs of Ibe CalviuidO. 

• Perez Moi-ton, a lowyer of food standing. He did not join the proceesion al the 
place wtienoe it started, but awaited its arrival nt the store of one of his polilienl 
assocJBtea, near Faneuil Hall. He represented llie town of Soroliester In Ihe Gren~ 
eral Court ; was several limes Bpeaker of the House of BepreBeniatives ■■, and held 
the ofSce of AlIprney-OenetaL for a nnmber of years from 1609. 

f John Kulin, a respectable citizen, a tailor by profession. Hs was brother lo 
Jacob Knhn, whom everybody recollecle as Ibe Seiseanl-al-Arms in the Legisla 

t John Jutan, a French emigrant, and an anelioueer. 
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For onco stuff youx stonmcbs, as long as they 'II hold ; 
The Doctor will help jon to purge it away, 
And Pebbz and Hokbb aOeiid you for pay ; 
WMle Samtibl the old, 
On stool of repentance, 
Will whine ont a sentence — To Heaven. 

Sometime in March, 1796, an original connedy, called 
" The Traveler Returned," was brought out at the Bos- 
ton theatre, of which Mr. Paine said — " As an Ameri- 
can production, it met with a very favorable reception. 
The author, we think, possesses a dramatic talent, which 
is capable of improvement. But experience is necessary 
to theatrical effect; and, in producing it,- art is equally 
as essential as genius. The tedium of uninteresting 
solemnity constitutes the principal defect in the Traveler 
Returned. That it has many good scenes cannot be 
denied. * * * But the author seems not to be 
aware, that novelty of incident, picturesque situation, 
and brilliancy of dialogue are cardinal requisites in gen- 
teel comedy. We hope that the public hate not con- 
demned him for substituting broad humor for wtt, and 
diMness for pathos. Long and frequent soliloquies are, 
in comedy, highly unnatural ; and on the social Inter- 
views of polished hfe, pedantry should never intrude." 
He then gives a sketch of the fable of tlie piece; and 
concludes his criticism as follows : — " Should the come- 
dy be again represented, for the author's benefit, a pru- 
dent use of the pruning knife would be of service to 
some of the soliloquies and many of the national ebulli- 
tions. Palriotic sentimenis are congenial to the best 
feelings of an American audience; but the palate of the 
public is too delicate to bear a surfeit of even the most 
sumptuous entertainment." 
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This criticism would hardly be deemed severe, except 
by a very sensitive author. The next Orrery contained 
a Card, of which the following is all that is necessary, to 
understand the complaint against the criticism: — 

HP* The Author of the " Trareler Iteturned " prosents her compli- 
ments ta Mj. Paine; she feelingly regrets that she has not met with his 
approbatiou. [Soma Blight mistakes in the sketch of the plot of the 
comedy are then correclod.] These matters may be characterized aa 
mere bagatelle — but a, gentleman, so critical aa Mr. Paino, wiU be at no 
losa to flecipher lieir essenUality. With what propriety the acensation 
of "pedantiy, vntateresting sohmaly, didkess, &c. &c. are preferred 
against the Traveler EeturDed," lie public wUl judge; and if they also 
join t« condemn, the author has only to lament an ineffectual attempt 

To this, Mr. Paine affixed the following note: — 

"Nil de mortois nisi l>ouum" is an ancient maxim of philosophic 
humaaily; and the Editor hopes he shall not flagrantly olFend agaiost 
the Latin idiom, should he translate it — Damn not a play, which has 
gpne to "thatboarne whence no Traveuse Kbtukms Ml" 

The sting in this brief note was not, by any means 
adapted to soothe the agonies of irritated authorship. 
The Centinel, a day or two afterwards, contained a 
replication, the character of which may be inferred from 
Mr, Paine's rejoinder, a part of which follows; — 

Why shoald ealamity he full of words, 

Winfly attorneys to their client's woes, 

Aiiy invaders of intestate joys, 

Poor breathing orators of miseries 1 

Let them have scope. 
The Editor of the Orrery feels no disposition to enter into a contro- 
versy with the reverend scribbler in Saturday's Centinel. He considers 
it cruel in the extreme to deny a disappointed author the Kberty of 
railing at an unfeeling and stupid pnhlic, who had neither the sense to 
discBvn, nor the gratitude to reward, hia imrivaled genius. Complaint 
is the prerogative of misfortune ; and it certainly would be exacting loo 
Etrieta compliance with the lawsof ii'ensaincs, to refuse a poca- benighted 
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pilgrim, who had " slumped neck and lieels m a quagmire," the privilege 
of eajing he had mtiddied his stockings ! 

Parson Mummery is therefore allowed the highest la^tude «f news- 
paporial abnse; and aa he has the moat "profound sensibUitg" for the 
welfare of the " Traveler Returned," it ia presumed that no one will 
ever dispute Ms right to the unlimited paleni of " duUaeea " and boffoon- 

The Editor's first critique was generally acknowledged to be too 
lenient in its strictures. The pnblic uniTersally condemned the comedy 
HI toto. The editor, at (be sacrifice of his taste, endeavored to diminish 
iho odium. Some of its defects he found indeffensibJe; and had the 
author been of any order of animals above an iacorrigible blockhead, 
he never would have provoked a public reprehension. * # * The 
snbstitution of duUness for pathos ia not conceded by the advocate of the 
play. The tame interest of its serious scenes is attributed to the "pro- 
fundity " of the editor's feelings ! The only vmdicatory plea, which 
the editor can make, is, that the charge, if true, was equally incurred 
by the whole auditory; 

Who every scene, with aching eye-string wept ; 
Then klled, and most PATnETicAl.i.T slept ! 

The vindicator of our dramatist next endeavors to obviate the charge 
of pedantry. * * « The accusation of pedantry was founded on 
the general complexion of the author's style. From her dialogue she 
has carefnlly excluded every species of colloquial ease; and, from 
he^nning to end of her comedy we continnally meet willi turgid phrases, 
stale ffibemianisma, filched ribaldry, and forced conceits, without 
one single solitary sfabk of wit, to cheer, with a momentary TWIN- 
KLE, the immense vacnnm of Dullness. 



The next thrust in this memorable controversy, and 
the last on the part of Mr. Paine, was the following, 
which appeared in the Orrery of March 24 : — 

To THE EBVEEBND John MnnniT. 
Sib, 

The lenity, which marked the first critique of the editor of the 
Orrery on Tonn comedy, " The Traveler Returned," evidently militated 
with the public judgement, and his own impartiality. His ingenuous 
comments and candid strictures would have been thankfully received by 
any man of more underOcmding, or less vanity, than yourself. But 
the oonamerce of disgusdr^ adulation, which you have been long accna- 
tomed to hold with mankind, has banished from your intellect the 
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WDflU degree of parity, it naturally possessed. Perhaps, loo, your 
ridiculous affectation miglit have led you to anticipate, that the various 
cluBses of citizens, whom you have indiscriminately dooged and buf- 
fooned with your "SMOOTH CONFECTIONARY STYIJ}," 
would gorge the glutton maw of your ambition, by retarnicg the same 
fulsome praise. 

Under Ite shock of so severe a disappointment, you resorted to other 
means to gratify your ungoTemable appetite of dramaUc fiime. The 
editor of the Orrery had not, agreeably to your preposterous wishes, 
extended your etdoginm to the utmost limits of panegyric, "ON THIS 
SIDE OP ADORATION." Hia judgement must, therefore, be com- 
bated ; and, if in your power, demolished. The " Card," which appeared 
in his paper of Thursday last, was delivarad by yourself. You requests 
ed its publication in your own person. He had a right, therefore, to 
believe you the author of it. When the editor gave it a place in hia 
paper, &om a motive of humanity, he declined tiie severity of retoit 
He believed that yonr comedy was DECEASED, and that it bad died 
of B NATURAL Dbath. But sa it hod not given up the ghost in 
the CHBISTIAN FAITH, Uiere was no hopes of ita glorious RES- 
URRECTION, He therefore felt no pleasure in being a PALL- 
BEAHEB at its interment, nor in dancing ovet; the grave of the poor 
unfortunate ! With respect W> the benefit night, which you expected 
from it, he wished you all imaginable success But, as the " TRAV- 
ELER RETURNED," while h ed w n n of the favorites of 
fortune, a "POST OBIT," he h ght, uugb a he of the greatest 
possible value. 

It has been repeatedly sdd. S n th ]V re ry and Centinel, that 
you were not the author of the p agi ph dd sed £o the editor of 
the Orrery, in those papers. Id h k w ha on dictated or trana- 
eribed them. But where is flie pu drff n h twccn the EB4L,and 
the osTBNSiBiJi author? If it can he proved that you carried those 
arUcles to the press ; — if it never has been said that you lodged the 
name of any other person with the printer ; — and if it is well known 
that you acknowledged and read the last Saturday's publication in the 
Centinel-Office before strangera and apprentices, with all that antic 
grimace, for which, iC is reported, you were so fiunous, as a strolling 
pkyer in Ireland; — if all these contingencies can be substantiated, is 
it not indubitable, that you have not only " Seen DOUBLE," but 

have SPOKEN so; and that " When we ha-ve said 

as false, 
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" Pard to the Mud, or step-dame to her son ; 

" Then might we say, to slick the heart of tWseh/Jod, 

"AS FALSE AS" — MURRAY! 
Paine's connection with the Orrery terminated on the 
18th of April, 1796, when he addressed the following 

To THE Public. The subscriber, having sold the Proprietary 
right of the Federal Orrery to Mr. Benfamin Sweetser, takes this 
opportunity of returning Ms sincerest thanks to his fiiends and Che 
Public, for the liberality, which they have been ever pleased to extend 
him j and hopes, in retiring from the publication of a paper, whose es- 
istence has iramedialelj emanated from their benignity, that he may 
safely bequeathe to his successor & continuance and extension of their 
patronage and favor. 

The public's most obedient servant, 

Thomas Paibb. 
The sale of the Orrery was fatal to its existence. 
Scarcely an original paragraph can be found in its col- 
umns after it passed from tbe possession of Paine. It 
was made up, in a great measure, of extracts from the 
Farmer's Museum and other popular gazettes. Sweet- 
ser, its new proprietor, in company with William Bur- 
dick, had published a paper in Boston, called the Cou- 
rier, the office of which was destroyed by fire just before 
his purchase of the Orrery. In November following, he 
changed the title of his publication to " The Courier and 
General Advertiser," by which change the Orrery 
became extinct in name, as it was before in essence. 

Thomas Paine was born at Taunton in the county of 
Bristol, Ms. December 9, 1773. He was tbe second son 
of Robert Treat Paine, "an eminent lawyer; well known 
as OTie of the patriots of the American Revolution ; one 
of tbe delegates in Congress from Massachusetts, his 
native state, who signed the Declaration of Independ- 
Mice; for many years the attorney-general, and after- 
wards one of the judges of the supreme judicial court of 
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the commonwealth." When Thomas was about seven 
years old, the family removed to Boston. He was pre- 
pared for college at the Public Latin School ; entered 
the University at Cambridge in 1788; and graduated 
in 1792. Soon after leaving college, he entered the 
counting-house of a merchant in Boston, intending to 
pursue a mercantile profession. This purpose was soon 
abandoned ; and he commenced the publication of the 
Orrery, with a degree of encouragement from the 
merchants and professional gentlemen in Boston and 
the vicinity, which had not then, nor has it since, had 
any parallel in the history of Boston newspapers. After 
disposing of the Orrery Mr, Paine studied law in the 
office of Theophilus Parsons, who was afterwards chief 
justice of the supreme court. In due time he was 
admitted to the bar, opened an office in Boston, and 
obtained a reasonable share of business. His passion 
for dramatic literature interfered with the practice of his 
profession, his clients were neglected, and his business 
diminisbed, tiil about the year 1809, when he gave up 
his office and removed his name from tbe door. He 
died on the 13tb of November, 1811. 

In 1812, Mr, Paine's works, in prose and verse, were 
published by J, Belcher, Boston, in an octavo volume of 
near five hundred pages. To the volume is prefixed 
" Sketches of his Life, Character, and Writings." These 
sketches are brief, but beautifully written. The criticisms 
might have been extended, with pleasure and profit to 
the reader, and with justice to tbe character of Mr. Paine 
as a scholar, a poet, and a writer of prose. For some 
unaccountable reason, some of his productions, worthy of 
the most conspicuous place in the collection of American 
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poetry, have been treated with undeserved neglect. 
His Poems, entitled "The Invention of Letters " and 
" The Ruling Passion " are far superior to many poems, 
that, of late years, have courted the public favor in silk 
binding and gill edges, and been illustrated with costly 
engravings. Some of his lyrical compositions enjoyed 
great popularity. " Adams and Liberty " was in favor 
with the public for many years, and was sung at almost 
every festive occasion, where politics could find admis- 
sion. The Ode, written for the festival of the Fauslus 
Association, was deservedly popular with the printers, 
and ought to be adopted by all typographical societies 
as peculiarly (heir household song. 

As a theatrical critic, Mr. Paine's opinions were re- 
ceived as judicial decisions, that were not to be disputed. 
After he disposed of the Orrery, he wrote criticisms on 
plays and players for several other papers, but his arti- 
cles of this description, after Russell & Cutler's Bos- 
ton Gazette was established as a literary and miscella- 
neous journal, were generally published in that paper. 
Some of these articles were republished in the volume of 
his works before referred to. 

Mr. Paine married the daughter of an actor by the 
name of Baker, — a young lady of fine accomplish- 
ments, amiable manners, and unblemished reputation. 
But such was the prejudice then existing against plays, 
theatres, and actors, that this marriage caused an alien- 
ation of parental affection, and, for many years, it is 
believed, he was excluded from the paternal roof, — 
although the lady never appeared on the stage after her 
marriage, but always sustained the character of a wife 
and mother with dignified propriety. 
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About the time that President Jefferson invited the 
noted Thomas Pain, the author of the Age of Reason, 
to revisit this country, our Thomas Paine petitioned the 
Legislature of Massachusetts for a change of name, 
assigning as a reason, that he was desirous of being 
known by a Christian name. His petition was granted. 
He took the name of his father, Robert Treat, and was 
ever, afterward, known by the name of Robert Treat 
Paine, jun. 
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On Monday, September 5, 1795, J. & J. N. Rus- 
sell commenced the publicalion of " The Boston 
Price Current and Marine Intelligencer, Commercial 
and Mercantile." It was a small quarto of four pages, 
published at the price of three dollars a year. Its con- 
tents strictly corresponded with its title. It was pub- 
lished in this form till March 7, 1796, when it was 
enlarged to a crown folio. At the end of June follow- 
ing, the partnership was dissolved. The publication 
was continued by John Russell ; the paper was is- 
sued twice a week, on Monday and Thursday ; and the 
price was raised to four dollars a year. Without any 
material variation in the character of its contents, except 
occasionally an official document concerning trade or 
navigation, and, now and then a paragraph sufficient to 
identify the editor's politics with those of the leading 
Federalists, it was continued in this form and size, till 
June 7, 1798. It was then enlarged to the size of the 
Centinel, Chronicle, and Mercury, and took the name of 
" Russell's Gazette ; Commercial and Political," 

In his address to the public, on introducing this change, 
Russell said, — " The portentous aspect of our political 
horizon, connected with the important events, which are 
daily passing on the great theatre of the European world, 
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designate the present period as one, which loudly calls 
for the virtuous energies of all good citizens ; and ought 
to inspire, in the breast of every man, a solicitude to 
contribute bis efforts in support of the cause of virtue, 
freedom, and independence. Under this persuasion, and 
influenced by the advice of many valuable friends, the 
editor, in the humble hope of being able to extend the 
sphere of its utility, has deviated so far from the plan 
which he adopted in originating the Commercial Gazette, 
as to enlarge its dimensions, thereby to afford an oppor- 
tunity of rendering it an important and useful vehicle of 
political information, as it is admitted to be of commer- 
cial and maritime Intelligence. He confesses to have 
been stimulated to this alteration by the ambition he 
feels to take a share (he hopes it may be a conspicuous 
one) in the dissemination of those important political 
truths and opinions, which the fertile genius and talents 
of our countrymen, urged by the critical state of the 
times, daily produce in such rich exuberance. To the 
friends and supporters of the constitution, and those who 
administer it, he declares his paper exclusively devoted. 
To the enemies of either he avows himself an enemy. 
These are his sentiments ; and, on these terms does he 
solicit the patronage of the public ; for, on no other, 
does he think himself deserving it, or could he expect it 
to he permanent." 

At the beginning of the year 1800, in consequence 
of ill health, Russell resigned the printing and publish- 
ing department into the hands of James Cutler, a young 
man, who had been in the office from the commence- 
ment of the paper. The next October, Russell and 
Cutler formed a partnership, published the paper and 
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carried on job work on an extensive scale as joint and 
equal partners. The paper was thenceforth called sim- 
ply the Boston Gazette. 

From the day when the Gazette was enlarged and 
assumed the character of a political paper^ it adhered, 
with religious firmness, to the federal party. It de- 
fended in the most ahle manner, the administration of 
John Adams against the attacks of the Chronicle, and 
all the republican papers of New- York and Philadel- 
phia. ■ Russell was, himself, a good writer of para- 
graphs, and he had the aid of able and educated cor- 
respondents. For fifteen years no paper in the country 
was more prompt and decided, as a watchman on the 
bulwarks of Federalism. It presented ilself, twice a 
week, charged to the muzzle, with argument, invective, 
and ridicule, against the French Directory, Napoleon, 
Jefferson, Madison, the Chronicle, the Aurora, and all 
the host of Jacobins, Democrats, Republicans, or by 
whatever name the adversaries of Federalism chose to 
be called. Occasionally Russell allowed his opposition 
to French politics to betray him to the use of exceed- 
ingly offensive language. This was resented by citizen 
Mozard, then the French consul in Boston, and conse- 
quently, the whole artillery of vituperation was poured 
upon him through the columns of the Gazette. The 
contest was so warm that the selectmen and the school- 
committee of Boston were harshly censured by Russell 
for inviting Mozard to attend the examination of the 
public schools. Mozard defended himself and his natiye 
country, — or was defended by some other person, -^ ifi 
the Chronicle. Russell expected a personal assault, 
and gave notice in his paper, thai, if the consul should 
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appear at liis office, he should be saluted with a shower 
from the professional tuh.* But I believe' no rencontre 
ever look place, 

Russell was much attached to theatrical performances, 
as means of innocent and eiegant entertainment; and 
the Gazette was, for many years, a kind of official link 
of connection between managers and the public. The 
p)ay-biil3 were printed at the office oi le Gaze e and 
it generally furnished its readers \t th a p o amme of 
forth-coming exliibitions. It not o ly su[ j I ed 1 e [ ub 
lie with the " puff prehminary," bu as I e o „a of 
the critics, who were paid for tl e r c c i by f ee 
admission, as well as for those, who had no ucl te \ ta 
tion to influence their judgement. Tho a (af e va 1 
Robert Treat) Paine wrote, for tl e Gaze e nany of 
his most elaborate dramatic criticisms and reviews; and 
several other of the play-going writers made it the re- 
ceptacle of their critical decisions. Russell himself was 
a man of taste in such matters, and could write a rebuke 
or a compliment as occasion might require; but he was 
too good-natured to be severe, and never allowed a re- 
mark to escape from his pen, that could excite the anger 
of the boisterous, or grieve the sensibihty of the timid. 
Whenever his correspondents were harsh in iheir lan- 
guage towards performers, -— especially those of an 
inferior rank, — Russell was ready with his sympathy to 
soothe their feelings by some kind word, as an offset to 
the severity of big correspondents, 

Russell w^ a great adpiirer of the British essayists, 
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novelists, and poets. For many years he was in llie 
habit of placing at the head of each column of adver- 
tisements, on the . last page of the Gazette, a short 
extract from some of those writers, embracing a senti- 
ment, an anecdote, or some pithy remark. How large a 
part of these were of his own selection is not known. 
His friend, Mr. Samuel Gilbert, assisted him in the 
selection of those articles, which added much interest 
to the paper, and attracted the attention of a considera- 
ble number of readers. 

The Embargo and the War of 1812 were topics of 
constant remark in the Gazette. During the war, sev- 
eral young men engaged in writing for it, and some of 
the political articles are written with great power and 
elegance. The Gazette had a large circulation in Maine, 
and was eminently influential in sustaining the federal 
party in that distjict, then a part of the state of Massa- 
chusetts. The interest its conductors took in poHtics 
did noi, however, diminish its value as a vehicle of com- 
mercial and marine intelligence. This department was 
under the superintendence of Cutler, and was managed 
with proverbial lalent and industry. About the close of 
the war, or soon alter, Simon Gardner, a young man of 
extraordinary aclivhy, was taken into the business as a 
partner, and the whole was conducted in the name of 
Russeil, Cutler & Co. Cutler died, after a short illness, 
on the eighteenth of April, 1818. The firm being thus 
dissolved, the business was continued by Russell & 
Gardner, till the end of the year 1823, when Mr. Rus- 
sell withdrew from it, and took leave of the public, as an 
editor, in the following valedictory address : — 
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More than torty years hare paased away, siace the uudersigned com- 
menced the duties and labors of editor and pnblielior of a periodical 
paper. It has been an evenlful period of the world. As a nation we 
have gained our Independence, and established those great political 
JDStitations, which, we trust, will support our freedom, and give it per- 
petuity. Om' government was an experiment in political hislory, on 
■which odmiiiog nations gazed, and for whose result, tte lovers of lib- 
erty, and advocates of the rights of man, hoped arid trembled. The 
timid, the ambitious, and the wicked, were against the trial; and when 
they saw it waking, broke out in fie voice of prophecy, on the left ; but 
it did not disliearteii us ; and fall snccess has attended tlie endeavor. 
Persevering honesty has been amply rewarded. The glory may be 
^ven to a few, but, in tratli, the effort was made by many. 

Scarcely ha*i we breathed from om: own revolutionary stmggles, 
before we were again excited by the convulsions of France : — This 
people, suddenly broke from the thraldom of milimited power, and 
delnious with the thonghts of liberty, waged mar flgainst morals and 
man Thi3 to na was indeed a trying Ijme ; they had tafcen the spark 
iiom oil our altar, but the flame became unhallowed in their hands; 
they offered it in impurity to the genius of liberty, and the incense was 
rejected es strange fire. Those who have come np since, and have 
taken a part on the stage, can partially realize what we feared, and 
suffered. We felt many evils and forboded more. Party rancor 
sprang up among us, and separated kindred and friends. The house- 
hold gods were profaned by angry discnasions ; aronnd the family fire- 
side, where nothing, even in the darkest day of our revolutionary con- 
tests, had before been heard but the accents of domestic harmony, or 
prayers to avert evils, or praise for blessings and ptoteetion, discord 
made her onlay, with her usual train of miseries — fatliers were arrayed 
against sons, and sons against fathers. These calamities, if not de- 
stroyed, were nt least softened, by the persevering efforts of those pa- 
triots, who labored from love of country, and the good of mankind. 
At, this portentous period, our columns, were feailcsely opened to, and 
filled with the prodactions of great spirita, engaged in a great canse; 
many of whom are remembered with teai's of joy. They strengthened 
our hands, and encouraged om- hearts. Many of them are stJIl living, 
and do not wish to hear of their victoria ; bnt it ivill not be deemed 
invidious to mention one who has gone to reap the rewMils of the 
patviotrmartyr ; — Pishbr Ames, will ever be remembered, by the lovers 
of tlieir conntry, of all tilnes, and all political creeds. His soul was 
full of the cause of liis country, and he muifully poored out the liglit 
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of his mind, (o dissipate tlie misls of political fanaticism, and to purify 
the world from that dreariness of thought and feeling, which grevf 
from infidel philosophy. The cool and wary, we know have often said 
that his zeal waa too ardent, and his fears anfouuded ; this may have 
been true, in some degree ; bat Ws sincerity was never doubted, and it 
is delightful now to recollect, that we were often gnided by a mind so 
noble, in a cause so glorioas. 

When we look back and contemplate the events which have trans- 
pired in our short period of activity and bustle ; short, we mean, when 
the growli of a nation is considered, it seems as it were a dream — a 
people increased from four millions to ten millions, and those, contraiy 
to wht^ has generally been the &.te of nations, grown wiser and better 
as their number advanced. Thirteen chartered colonies, but litflo 
known to eax;h other, ha,ve been sapplanted by twenty-four independent 
republics, bound in an indissoluble union, possessing the power, en- 
ergy, and celerity of action, of one great people, — and the knowledge, 
necessary ti) vrield this great political machine, become familiar to all 
her dtiaetis. We have not reached the ordinary [englh of a single 
reign of an European monarch, yet the gristle has become bone, ihe 
joutbful muscle g^ned strength and hardihood, and the whole cotossid 
body adorned with manly grace and comeliness — and politics and phi- 
losophy have been brought down to the common business of life. 

Modest^' allows liim, who putteth off ^e armor, to speak of him- 
self — yea, even to boast; bat we wish not to boast, nor even to say 
much of ourselves, or the establishment in which we have long been 
senior; bat the most fastidiona and unfiiendly, will permit us to say, 
and believe ibc assertion, that our end and intentions have been honest, 
ftiicl Ihe meaas used, to bring them abotit, candid and fair — iJiat we 
have never sacrificed onr independence by time-serving, nor jcopaiffized 
our integrity by avarice. To name the events which have succeeded 
each other, or to mention the institutions, which have gi'ownup, and flour- 
ished in our day, were to fill a volume. We wish not to do it ; but they 
have been to us like so many mile-stones on the bigh-way of life — 
they shorten, or seem to shorten, the rosid we travel, and assist us, in 
caiiing to mind, what we have suffered, and what we have enjoyed. 

It is hard for a politician, and especiaJly an editor of a newspaper, to 
have pursued a long course, without offending some, and woandiag oth- 
ers ; but he only should be condemned, who continnes in error, when he 
knows what is right, and persists in telling falsehoods, when he has dis- 
covered the truth. 
We leave our duties aa an editor, in peace with every one, feeling a 
IS pride that we have never made the Gaaettc a vehicle of mal- 
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ice, or a. chrouieie of pitifnl slan I ask no piaise, but 

this, which no one, we Ihink, 11 d enmitiee were easily 

appeased, and ourjriaidskip seldo f gott 

In taking leave of the public th md and conductor of the 

BoGton Gasette, whose arduous 1) n □. m d ponsible duties, aj^ 

found to bo incompatible with lb d gr re nd ease, which ago, 

nnd long-tried services, require h g ei to express the warm 

gi'adtude, which still glows in h h art, th peated instances of 

kindness, friendship, and esEisIa ce, he has eceived fi;om. the hands 
of his political and personal friends. Ho would say more on this sub- 
ject, but the paper, on which he writes, is too moist to receive the im- 
pression of his pen. 



In surrendering the Gazette to my junior partner, the public may 
confidently expect that bis wonted zeal and activity, will be fully exer- 
cised, m rendering it a continued vehicle of the earliest intelligence, 
both commercial and politick, and that, in every instance, where its 
services are required, to aid a good cause, no selfish considerations will 
debar him from the prosecution of a public duty. 

In taking farewell of the public, I csunot but express my acknowl- 
edgemenla to Jambh L. Homeb, a young gentleman, who has been long 
engaged in this ostablisbmenl, and for several years, last past, the assid- 
uous collector of the marine department; and in eveiy instance, where 
my editorial labors, from sickness, depression of spirits, or unusual aocu- 
malation of labor, required it, has proved himself not only capable of, 
bnt most generously lent his aid in, performing those duties, expected 
by a reading and intelligent pubUc JOHN RUSSELL., 

Boston, Dec. 29, 1823.- 

Soon after this, Mr. Russell removed to the state of 
Maine, and resided there with his relatives till his death, 
the precise time of which I am not able to record. 

Mr. Gardner had Been connected with this establish- 
ment from early boyhood, and had served in the capacity 
of errand-boy, carrier, apprentice, and clerk. Being 
now the sole proprietor of the Gazette, he engaged, as 
editor, Samuel L. Knapf, a member of the Sufiolk Bar, 
ti gentleman of acknowledged literary taste, and a fine 
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writer. By the union of the talents of Mr. Gardner its 
supervisor general of the wliole concern, — of Mr. 
Knapp as the literary director, — of Mr. Homer as news 
collector, and Mr. William Beals as accountant and 
treasurer, it was expected that the Gazette would have 
a long day of prosperity, sufficient to satisfy the reason- 
able hopes of its proprietor. But an unlooked-for event 
was at hand, and the hrilliant prospect was overshadowed 
with a misfortune, fatal to at least one of the partners. 
Mr. Gardner died on the nineteenth of April following. 
Tile following obituary notice, written by Mr. Knapp, 
contains no exaggerated representation of his charac- 
ter : — 

Died on Thursday lasl, Mr. Simon Gakdneb, pubiislier and proprie- 
(cr of the Commercial Gazette, in the thirty-fourth year of his age, 
sincerely lamenteil hy all who kuew him ; for he had properties of mind 
and heart, worthy the fondest recollection. He was a dutiful eon, a 
kind husband, a warm-hearted, generous friend. From childhood he 
was distinguished for industry, enterprise und integrity — he feared no 
labor, nor spared any pains in the dischai^e of his professional duties. 
He had an extraordinary tact for business ; ^lut even in liis zeal to do 
much, he never assumed to know and to do what he did not understand, 
but looked at what he was engaged in, with a good share of that com- 
mon sense, which leads to correct conclusions and snccessful results. 
He was desii'ous of accumulating wealth, and dwelt npon his plans witb 
enthusiaBm; but in eveiy dream of opulency, he united some delightfol 
scheme of benevolence and friendship. Wlien perplexed, as he some- 
times was, by stepping forward to serve an acquaintance, who after- 
wards failed to make good his promises, he lelt grieved, and was chaibd 
ibr a moment, bnt instantly set about framibg apologies for liis creditor, 
and would not believe that want of gratitude or honesty was the cause 
of disappointment. The death of such a man is a public loss — there 
is much taken from the stock of industrious 'exertion when he dies. 
Mr. GAitDBEK had just pnrciiased out the share of his former partner, 
and had the control of a lar'ge printing establishment, and was conduct- 
ing it successfully, when he was called to leave it, and finish his eartJily 
labors. Me was happily united to an excellent woman, whose prudence 
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and gooil sense, assisted him in carrying into effect oreiy judicious 
arrangeiQcnt. The ways of Proridonce are mjsteriona, fov often the 
useless are continued, while the active, industi'ious and generona, who 
bring thdr talents to produce many fold for the good of the community 
are taken suddenly away. But it is wise, brave and pious, to meet 
these afilicting events with resignation, knowing that inlinite wisdom 
directs all things for the best. 

The business was conducted by Messrs, Knapp, 
Bealsj and Homer, for and on account of the widow of 
Mr. Gardner, till July, 1826. The two gentlemen last 
named, then purchased tlie whole establishment. Mr. 
Knapp resigned ihe chair editorial to Alden Bradford, 
Esq. and bade farewell to the customers and friends of 
the Gazette, as follows : — 

TO THE PUJ5HC. 
My labors as editor of this paper ceased on the tmnsfer of the pro- 
perty in it irom Mrs. Gardner to Measra. Beals and Homer. I com- 
menced my duties in asaiating in condncting the Boston Commercial 
Gaaetto, January, 1824, pursnant to an engagement made with the late 
Mr. Simon Gardner, die proprietor and publisher of it. His lamented 
decease happened in a few weeks afterwards, and his widow became 
sole owner of the establishment; and being advised by her fiiends to 
continue it, temporary arrangements were made for that purpose. The 
same agents her husband had employed were continaed by her to the 
present time- 
It will hardly be necessary to add, that a property so sitnated, roqaired 
the utmost care and oircnmspection to increase its value, or, in fact, to 
prevent a deterioration of it. This statement ia madp to excuse the 
a^ent, if, at any time, tlie patrons of the paper thought there was a 
want of dcciaion and independence in the course puraued. To him who, 
in any measure, assists in influencing pnblic opinion, many things of a 
doubtful result mil present themselves, from which, supported by pure 
motives, and a true moral courage, he will not flinch when his own 
reputation or interests only are conoemetl, but which ho ought, and 
mnat evade, when the happuiesa and security of another, having no 
participation in the reaponsibility, may be invulved, I make these re- 
marks not from a wish to be excused from sins of commission — these I 
have everbeeti ready to answer for — bat in apology for sins of omisEHni, 
in often shunning, in the best maimer I could, subjects which aji editor , 
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difForeotlj pla^Md, should hare met and discussed in an open and fear- 
Icaa manner. If a licentious press is a curse, a timid time-sorving one 
is a gi-eater. The duties of an edilor are full of I'esponsibilitj, both 
political and moral. Nothing should escape his attention, from the 
movements of associnted nations to the petty n^lects of s town corpo- 
I'ation. He should take upon himself to walvh th« manners and morals 
of the community, and comment fearlessly, in the spirit of justice. If 
in the political world, he, like the prophet, deems it liis duty, at the 
altar of freedom, ts call down Uie lire of heaven upon the sons of Belial 
to consume them, it is equally his duty to return to scenes of humble 
life, and to bless, as far as he is able, the cruise of oil to preserve the 
orphan from bondage. It is mndi easier, I know, to tell what should 
be done than to do a tenth part of it ; but one is cerlEunly allowed to 
offer a reason for not attempting to So what might seem lo have been 
bis duty, and tlio public m'e the judges of its suScJency. The present 
editor will be roliered from nil such embarrassments by a union of inter- 
ests and duties with tlie proprietors, with the intervention of other indi- 
viiinal interests. The industry and busineRs talents of the proprietors 
are well known to the public, and these are at all times the best earnests 
of success, foe which success they have my most hearty wishes. I re- 
linquish my duties, in conducting the journal, to my successor with 
great cheerfulness ; and could any observaljon fi-om me extend his 
influence, it should not be withheld — but it miglit savor of vanity to 
suppose, for a moment, that one so well known by Ins long public ser- 
vices and numerous literary productions as Mr. Bradford, conld possi- 
bly be Mded by any remark of one so much his junioi', 

SAMUEL L. Iffl'APl'. 

This wag followed by a short advertisement from 
Messrs. Beals & Homer, giving notice that they had 
becorae the proprietors of the eslablishraent, and assur- 
ances of their entire devotion to the service of (he pub- 
he, and their intention to preserve the well-established 
character of the Gazette. To this succeeded ihe saluta- 
tory of Mr. Bradford, giving an exposition of the prin- 
ciples, which would guide him in the discharge of the 
duties he had undertaken ; and it runs thus ; — 

In addition to the remarks of the proprietors and publishers of the 
Gazette, tlie editor has only (o observe, that its political cbaiacter will 
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remain unchanged. This, since its establishment, or revival in 1798, 
hns been Fedbeil Republicam. And by this we mean distinctly, 
that it has been the advocate of the policy of the first administration of 
the national govemmont under Gbohge Washington and his assod- 
atea. If it baa over been a parly paper, it v»ill be so no longer. We 
do not admit it ever vras such, only in go far as it supporUid tfie meas- 
ures of Washington and of his political friends. If it has jjursued a 
Etraightforwacd course, B.nd that originally a eoireet one, the error, if 
there ba any, is with those who have changed. But we are not tenacious 
of names ; principles only are important. And Uiese, however partic- 
ular measures may vaiy with the vajying condition of Ihe nation or of 
the world, never change. The great doctrines by adhering to which, 
oar glorious revolution was effected, our state constitution whs formed 
and adopted, a rebellion suppressed in the heart of the Commonwealth, 
the ^Federal Compact established, and the national government adminis- 
tered by Washington, (and jeiMraify by his Eucceasors) — these doc- 
trines must stiU guide and direct us as a people, in order to insure our 
welfare and prosperity. The first and the most essential of these truths 
are, that the people arc ttie source of aE political power ; and that dvil 
government is formed and supported for their sole benefit. That rul- 
ers are their agents or servants, and not their masters ; and that the 
provisions of the Constitution, adopted by the people, ore to guide and 
control their reprasentatlves in all then' public conduct. 

In these principles, vre all agree, at least theoretically. And while it 
is alike the dnCy and interest of tlie people to support their agents in 
the exercise of all legitiraalo authority, it is the dictate of wisdom and 
prudence to enamine their conduct, lest abuses creep in and usurpations 
take place, and precedents ore established unfavorable to the rights and 
liberties of the citizens. That there is danger of such eviis and abuses, 
the history of all other times and people abundantly proves. We have 
no security against them, but in the intelligence, the lirtue, and the 
wateful, independeut inquiry of the great body of the people themselves. 
A predetermined apportion lo any adminisiraiitHi is dishonorable and «nj«st ; 
and am only bring disgrace on tJiose wAo are engaged in it. A Uind, time- 
tiirving lubmission to mea in office is egaally dishimowble, and tends to 
ali^agih£n the power of the goaenanent ta tiie injury of the goeemed. In 
seasons of election of rulers, the most perfect freedom of inqniry, of 
discussion and of opinion, is justifiable, if truth and candor be observed. 
The voice of the majority and the provisions of the Constitution are 
to he respected and obeyed. But the conduct and policy of rulers are 
still the proper subjects of attention and examination. Nor is the cry 
of "opposition " to fetter. the spirit of inquiry or stifle the voice of cen- 
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Bure, dther of tbe past or the present, if there are reasons for (lisappro- 
bation. With tho truly patriotic, howei'er, this will always he done 
■with decency and in good temper ; not by personal reproaches or rais- 
representadons. If those who are in power are iobs supposed corrapt, 
and those u^ are oat of poater to he selfish, in all oases, there will he no 
end Ki criminations ; and, instead of uniting for the welfare and im- 
provement of our common country, we sliall bttt degrade and dia- 

Our motto will be, "principles rather than men." Constitutional 
maxims should be followed by all classes of citizens ; and though party 
distinctions may not be wholly done away, they may be less strongly 
marked than in former times and greater union of sentiment prevail. 
In a free govecnment, there will bo some diversity of opinion respecting 
men and measures. But if a Rpirit of patriotism be paramount to all 
other considerations, we need not despair of the common weal. liulers 
must be judged by their opinions and their measiu'es; and when the 
people become dissatisfied with Ihem, Ihey must retire to prival* life, 
and those who are more patriotic or more popuJar will take their places. 

We are aware that the present is an age of inquiry and improvement 
in philosophy, in science and in the mechanic arts. We shall CQdeavor 
to collect all the useful intelligence furnished by foreign papers, as well 
as those pnbUahed in this countiy, and present it to onr readers in the 
most concise manner. But we mean not to be too liberal in onr prom- 
ises. We will only give assurances of attention and industry. The 
character and worth of our paper will be best learnt from the matter 
contained in its columns from dme to time. And when we can find a 
space not necessarily devoted to political intelligence and the passing 
news of the day, we shall gladly occupy it with an article on morals, 
theology or literature. 

The present editor feels his responsibilities increased in the labors he 
has undertaken, by the consideration of succeeding a gentleman of tal- 
ents and general inibrmation, who was able to furnish matter for the 
columns of the Gazette, at onco interesting and amusing. If he can- 
not expect U> eqnal tbe former editor in a iiowing style and in spotting 
classical alltisions, be will endeavor to imit&le him in the candor and 
magnanimity of his sentiments. 

Beah 81 Homer continued the publication of the Ga- 
zette a few years, when a new arrangement of proprie- 
tors took place. Mr. Beals sold out his interest to 
Joseph Palmer, and formed a partnership with Charles 
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G. Greene, editor and proprietor of the Morning Post ; 
— a partnership, that still exists, — profitable, no doubt, 
to all parties concerned ; for Mr. Greene is one of the 
best of editors, and Mr. Beais is the best financier, that 
has ever been connected with a newspaper. 

Homer & Palmer, after carrying on the Gazette for a 
year or two, disposed of it to Adams & Hudson, who 
were already proprietors of the Palladium and the Cen- 
tinel. In process of time, — not a long one, — the 
whole united stock was purchased by JVathan Hale, and 
thus four semi-weekly papers,* which had, for an average 
of more than forty yeare, been important, popular, and 
well-established organs of intelligence, — political, com- 
mercial, social, and literary, — were merged in the Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser, and became extinct. 

Soon aftei the enlargement of the Gazette m 1798 
It a sumed quite a literary character John Russell 
ittricted around him a number of joung men, who 
weie ready with then pens to assist him with comments 
on politic; liteitture the dr-imi &^c Of these R T 
Paine, jun, after he relinquished the Federal Orrery, 
was one of the most constant. John Lathrop, jun. a 
son of the venerable pastor of the second church in 
Boston, and a graduate of Han aid College; — Thomas 
O. Selfridge, another graduate oi the same institution, a 
man of talent, a lawyer with increasing patiooage, and 
who gave early promise of eminence in his profession, 
but who was, afterwards, unhappily involved m tioubles 
arising from an incident that clouded the brightness of 
his early career and infused bitterness into the ingredi- 
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ents of his anticipated cup of satisfaction ; — David 
Everett, weli-known for a number of years after, as a 
political writer, and first editor of the Boston Patriot ; — 
these, and some others not so well known, were constant 
contributors, and did much to render the Gazette an 
agreeable miscellany of literature as wel! as political 
discussion. 

Samuel L, Knapp, who had charge of the Gazette 
while it was owned by Mr, and Mrs. Gardner, was a 
native of Sanbornton, N. H. and a graduate of Dart- 
mouth college. He practised Jaw some time in New- 
buryport, and represented that town in the Legislature 
of the commonweaJth, in 1814. After the war he re- 
moved to Boston, and continued to practise in his pro- 
fession. He assisted, for about a yeai', in the editorial 
department of the New-England Galaxy. He was a 
fluent and popular writerj and published several books, 
among which were Biographical Sketches of eminent 
Lawyers, and a Life of Daniel Webster. When be left 
the Boston Gazette he lived a while in New-York, 
and removed thence to Washington, where he continued 
his professional pursuits, and wrote letters for various 
newspapers. Declining health induced him to return to 
JVew-England. But the hand of death had laid hold of 
him, and soon placed him among the unnumbered mil- 
lions of the departed. 

AldKn Bradford, who succeeded Mr. Knapp, was 
more devoted to politics than literature. He was a 
native of the " Old Colony," and graduated at Harvard 
college in 1786, in the class with the late Judge Parker 
and Mr. Timothy Bigelow. Mr. Bradford was educated 
for the office of a clergyman, and was ordained pastor of 
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a church in Maine. I have not been informed of his 
reasons for leaving the profession ; but, after quitting it, 
he was in the office of clerlt of the courts in one of the 
counties in that part of the state. About the year 1809, 
he removed to Boston, and was connected with a pub- 
lishing and bookselling house, till he was chosen secre- 
tary of state, an office which he filled for several years, 
while there was a majority of Federalists in the Legis- 
lature, Under his control the Gazette was a respecta- 
ble and dignified advocate of the political doctrines 
which had been the creed of the federal party, before 
"the Era of Good Feelings," — or, in other words 
before the union of parties to elect Mr. Munroe lo the 
Presidency. Mr. Bradford received, by the appoint- 
ment of the Governor, the office of notary public, and 
heSd it till his death, which occurred in 1843. He had 
published several valuable works, of which the Life of 
Rev. Dr. Mayhew, a History of Massachusetts, and a 
History of the Federal Administration are the principal. 
He also collected, and published in an octavo volume 
with notes, the essays of Novanglua and Massachuset- 
temis, (John Adams and Jonathan Sewall) originally 
published in Edes Si Gill's Boston Gazette, — for which 
his name is entiUed to grateful recollection. 

John and Joseph N. Russell were printers, by pro- 
fession. I believe that neither ever served any regular 
apprenticeship, hut were employed by Benjamin Rus- 
sell, — who was their brother, — in the office of the 
Centinel, some years previous to the commencement of 
the Boston Price-Current and Marine Intelligencer, from 
which originated the fourth newspaper in Boston, with the 
title of the Boston Gazette. 
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In the autumn of 1795, Charles Prentiss com- 
menced the publication of the Rukal Repositoky, at 
Leominster, Mass. The first number was issued on 
Thursday, October 92, and was published weelcly, 
on crown paper, at one dollar and fifty cents a year. 
In his prospectus Mr, Prentiss says, — " It has long 
been a general and just complaint that too large a 
proportion of most of our papers has been devoted to 
uninteresting intelligence and political altercations — 
or advertisements, useful perhaps to the man of busi- 
ness, but no dainty to the literary epicure. In the 
proposed paper, from the locality of its publication, 
advertisements will be, in a considerable degree, avoid- 
ed. Most of its pages will be filled with original 
essays, moral and humorous, biographical anecdotes, 
criticisms. Sic. together with selected pieces, calculated 
to improve and embellish the mind. The multiplicity 
of periodical papers, and the editor's own 'mediocrilas 
ingenii ' considered, nothing would have induced him to 
the trial, but a safe dependence on a number of literary 
friends, and his conviction tliat most would be willing to 
patronize and encourage so laudable an attempt. But 
if his utmost exertions are unable to preserve it from the 
Si/rtes of Dullness and the rocks of Disapprobation, 
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he requires nothing more than what they will readily 
grant, namely, a discontinuance of their favors." 

This is rather cool and philosophical. Whether Mr, 
Prentiss's philosophy reconciled him to the early dealh 
of his Repository, or not, is not known to the writer ; 
but the paper was short-lived. One cannot avoid smil- 
ing at the simplicity of a youth, fresh from college, with 
no experience of the many nameless espenses, that, in 
a printing-office, swallow up an income, promising him- 
self success in the publication of a merely literary paper 
in a small country village, and seemingly resolved to 
exclude advertisements, — the best and surest source of 
profit, — even, if they should he offered. But Mr. Pren- 
tiss stands not alone in the catalogue of those, who have 
indulged in this pleasing but fatal illusion. 

In one of the earliest numbers of the Repository, Mr. 
Prentiss, following the example of his friend Biglow, 
published his will. Paine immediately transferred it to 
the Orrery, with an introductory note, saying — " Hav- 
ing, in the second number of 'Omnium Gatherum' pre- 
sented to our readers the last wil! and testament of 
Charles Chatterbox, Esq. of witty memory, wherein 
the said Charles, now deceased, did lawfully bequeath 

to Ch s Pr s, the celebrated ' Ugly Knife,' to 

be by him transmitted, at his college demise, to the next 
succeeding candidate ; * * * * and whereas the said 

Ch s Pr s, on the 31st of June last, departed 

his aforesaid college life, thereby leaving to the inherit- 
ance of his successor the valuable legacy, which his 
illustrious, friend had bequeathed, as an entailed estate, 
to the poets of the university — we have thought proper 
to insert a full, true, and attested copy of the will of the 
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last deceased heifj in order that the world may be fur- 
nished with a correct geaealogy of tliis renowned JacJc- 
Jcnife, whose pedigree will become as illustrious in after 
time as the family of the ' Rolles,' and which will be 
celebrated by future wits as the most formidable weapon 
of modern genius." 

For reasons, which will probably be obvious to the 
reader, a few lines are omitted in the following copy 
of the article. 

A WILL: 

Being the last jvords of C'k s Pr a, laii. -aarfhy oii/l muck 

loraewled m^nber of the Laiighing Cbib of Harmid Uimasiti/, ulto 
departed Gr^ege life on llie 21sl of Jane, 17d5. 

I, Pr 3 Ch s, of judgement sound, 

In 90ul, in limb and wind, now found , 

I, einco my tead ia fuU of wit, 

And must be emptied, or must split, 

In name of president Apollo, 

And other gentle folks, that follow : 

Such as IIbania and Clio, 

To whom mj fame poolic I owe ; 

With the whole drnve of rhyming sisters, 

For wliora my heart with rapture blisters ; 

Who swim in Helicon uncertain 

Whether a petticoat or shirt on, 

From vulgar ken their diamiB 1« cover. 

From every eye but JUitses' lover; 

In name of every nglj oou ; 

Whose beauty scarce outshines a toad; 

In name of Probbrpinb and PiuTO, 

Who Ijoard in hell's aublimest groMO ; 

In name of Cksbkbus and Feribb, 

Those damned aristocrats and torles ; 

In presence of two witnesses, 

Who are as homely as you piease. 

Who are in troth, Td not belie 'em, 

Ten times aa ugly, faith, as I am i 

But being as most people tell us, 
23* 
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A pair of jolly,. clever fellows, 
And classmates likewise, at Sae dme, 
They shaa "t ba honored in my rhyme. 
I — I say I, DOW make this will; 
Let Ihose, whom I ssaign, fiiUil. 
I gire, grant, render and convey. 
My goods snd chattela ihus away ; 
That Aottr/r of a college life, 
Thal.cddiroied Uglt KNirs, 
Which predecessor Sawmbi* orders, 
DesccDding to time's utmost borders, 
To Hoblest-bard of hemdiesi phis, 
To have and hold and use, ae his ; 

I now prraent C s P ^y S r, t 

To keep wili his poetic lumber, 

To scrape his quid, and make a split, 

To point his pen for sharpening wit ; 

And order that he ne'er abuse 

Said ugly knife, in dirtier use. 

And let said Chables, that best of writers 

In prose satiric, skilled ta hits us. 

And equally in verse delight us, 

Take special care to keep it clean 

From Tinpoetie hands — I ween. 

And when those walls, the muses' seat, 

Sadd S r is obliged to quit, 

IieC some one of AfoIiLO 's firing. 
To such heroic joys aspiring. 
Who long has borne a poet's name, 
With said knife cut his way to feme. 

I give to those, that fish for parts, 
Long sleepless nights, and aching hearts, 
A little son], a fawning spirit, 
Wifli h^f a grain of plodding merit, 
Which is, as heaven I hope will say, 
Giving what 'a not my own away. 
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Those ot>ea baked or goose egg folded 
Who, tho' Eo often I have told it, 
TVitJi all my documents to show it. 
Will GcaroB believe that I 'm a poet, 
I give of cridcism tte lens 
With half an ounce of common sense. 
And 'twould a breach be of humanity, 

Hot to bequeath D u* my vanily; 

For 'tis a vnle direct from Heaven, 
To him that hath more shall he given. 

Item. Tom. M n, t College Lion, 

Wlio 'd ne'er Bpeud cash enough to buy one. 

The BoABEROBB of a pun, 

A man of science and of fun. 

Thai quite uncommon witty elf, 

Who davts his holts and shoots himself, 

Who oft had bled beneath my jokes, 

I give my old foJaceo box. 

My Cfeniuiels fbr some years pasf. 

So neatly bound with thread and paste, 

Exposing Jacobinic tricks, 

I give my ehum /orpoUtice. 

My neekcIotJi, dirty, old, yet slrong. 

That round ray neck has lasted long, 

1 give Bio Bot, for deed of pith, 

JUamely, to hang himself tberevrith. 

And ere it quite hca gone lo rot, 

I. B give my blue great coat, 

With all its rags, and dirt and tallow, 
Because he 's such a dirty fellow. 
How for my books ; first Bunion's Pilgrim, 
(As ho with thankful pleasure will grin) 
Tbo' dogleaved, torn, in bad type set in, 

'Twill do quite well for classmate Bh 

Dehon, afterward a cle^yman of ihe BpisctipoJ church, a 



■ in College. He was Betlled aa a. dergyms 
ra of MaasnchusetlB. 
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To him that oceapies my study, 
I give fomse of making loddy, 
A bottle fuU of while face stinoo 
Another, handy, called a mingo. 
My wit, as I 've enough to spare, 
And many mncJi in want there are, 
1 ne 'er intend to keep at Jume, 
Bnt give to those that handiest come. 
Haying due caution, mhere and ujAen, 
Never to spatter genllemen. 
The world's loud call 1 can't refuse, 
The fine productions of my muse ; 
If impftdmce to favie shall -waft her, 
I'll give the public all, hereafler- 
My love songs, sorrowful complaining, 
(The recollection pnts roe pain in.) 
The last sad groans of deep despair. 
That once could all my entrails tear ; 
My farewell sermon to the ladies ; 
My satire on a woman's bead dress ; 
My epigram so full of glee, 
Pointed as epigrams should be ; 
My sonnets soft, and sweet as 'lasses, 
My GEOGitAPHT of MooNT Parhassus; 
With all the bards that round it gather, 
And variations of the weather; 
Containing more true humorous satire, 
Than 's oft the lot of human nature ; 
{ " Oh dear what can the matter be," 
I've ^ven away m.y vanity ; 
The vessel can't so much contain, 
It nns o'er and comes back again.) 
}/ty blank verse, poems so mi^esdc. 
My rhymes heroic, tales, agrestic ; 
The whole, I say, I'll overhaul 'cm 
Collect and publish in a volume. 

My heart, which, ihousand ladies crave. 
That I intend my wife siiall have- 
I 'd give my foibles to the wind. 
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And leave my vices all behinij 
But muoli 1 fear they '11 to me aticfe, 
Where'er I go thro' thin and thick. 
On wisdom's horse, oh, might I ride, 
Whose 3tepE Ibt prdtjenoe' bridle gnide. 
Thy loudest voice, O beabon, lend. 
And thou philosopht beMend. 
May candor all my acdons guide, 
And o'er my every thought preside. 
And in Ihy ear rORTTiNB, one word. 
Let thy swelled canvas bear me onward, 
Thy favoi-8 let me ovev 8ee 
And I 'II be much obliged U 



isage meek, 



Aud como with blooming vi 

Come, DBiLTH nnd orei' iash my cheek ; 

O, bid me iu the morning riee, 

When tinges Sol the eastern skies ; 

At breakiast, supper-time, or dinner. 

Let me against thee be ao sinner. 

And when the glass of life is niu 

And I behold my setting sun, 

May conscience sound be my protection, 

And no ungrateful recollection, 

Ho gnawing cai'es nor tumbling woes 

Disturb the quiet of life's close. 

And when Death's gentle feet shall come 

To bear me to my endless home, 

Oh I may my soul, should heaven hut gave it. 

Safely return to God who gave it. 

Charles Prentiss was bora in Reading, in the 
county of Middlesex, Mass., in October, 1774. He 
was the son of the Rev. Caleb Prentiss, the minister of 
that parish in Reading, which has since been incor- 
porated as a separate town by the name of South-Read- 
ing. He graduated at Harvard College in 1795, com- 
menced the publication of the Rural Repository, in 
October (as before stated) and married in November of 
the same year. The publication of tiie Repository was 
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conlinued but a short time — I think not more than 
two years. Afterward, in company with a relative, 
John Prentiss, he published a paper in the same town, 
called "The Politica! Focus," but this had also a 
brief existepce. In 1798 or '99, he went to George- 
town, in the district of Columbia, and, in partnership 
with A. Rind, published the " Washington Federal- 
ist." Afterwards he pubhshed, in Baltimore, a politi- 
ca! paper, called the "Anti-Democrat," and edited 
another in tlie same city, called the " Child of Pal- 
las." This was exclusively a literary paper. In 1804, 
he visited England, — for what particular purpose, I 
have not been informed. In 1809, we find Mr. Pren- 
tiss again in Boston, and about this time he published a 
few numbers of a paper entitled " The Thistle," which, 
if I remember aright, was devoted exclusively to dra- 
matic criticism and reviews of theatrical performances. 
He was at sundry times a correspondent of John Rus- 
sell's and Russell & Cutler's Boston Gazette. For two 
or three years succeeding 1810, he lived in Washington 
during the sessions of Congress, and reported the pro- 
ceedings of that body for several newspapers, — edited 
a paper, called " The Independent American," — and 
wrote Letters for Relf's Philadelphia Gazette. In 
1813, he wrote the Life of General Eaton, — a work, 
which, from the popularity of the subject, had consider- 
able notoriety, but which is now rarely to be found in a 
bookseller's shop. In 1817, and 1818, he was the editor 
of the Virginia Patriot, published in Richmond. At the 
same time he also contributed a number of articles, — 
critical reviews of the publications of the day, — for a 
Magazine, which was published in New- York by Horatio 
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Bigelow and Orville L. Holley, He died in Grimiield, 
in the county of Hampden, Mass., October 20, 1820. 

This barren sketch of dates and " local habitations " 
exhibits a melancholy picture of the precarious emolu- 
ment derived from an attempt to live by literature alone. 
Mr. Prentiss was a scholar, a good writer, a judicious 
critic ; he studied no profession, and relied entirely on 
the exercise of his pen for support — a reliance, which 
many, to their sorrow, have found unsafe, delusive, and 
ineffectual. Had Prentiss lived half a century later, he 
might have seen his literary offipring dressed in scarlet 
and gold, and died, leaving the copy-right to his heirs. 
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This paper was published at Amherst, N. H. by 
Blglow & Cusliiiig, and the publication began with the 
year 1796. It was very neatly printed on a new type; 
its general appearance being much more attractive than 
most of the country newspapers at that period. Its 
motto was, — "Whatsoever things are pure — whatso- 
ever things are honest." And no sentiment could have 
been selected more truly indicative of the mora) charac- 
ter of William Biglow, who was the principal, if not the 
sole editor, and to whose taste and talent it may be con- 
cluded the paper was indebted for its popularity ; for 
after he left it, it became a meagre record of the passing 
events of the day 

Mr. Biglow was born m Natick, m the county of 
Middlesex, Mass. on the twenty second d ly of Septem- 
ber, 1773. The rudiments of his education were ob- 
tained at the common ^school in that town He was 
fitted for college by " Old Parson Brown ' of Sherburne, 
in the same county, — entered Harvard College in 1790, 
and graduated in 1794. While in college, he was dis- 
tinguished for his wit, and a peculiar talent for writing 
poetry of a playful and innocent character. He gradu- 
ated as the second scholar in his class, though he and 
most of his classmates thought he should have been 
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placed first. After he left college, he taught a school in 
Lancaster, and commenced a course of study with the 
Rev. Nathaniel Thayer of that town, — intending to 
follow the profession of a clergyman. While here, he 
wrote "Omnium Gatherum," for the Federal Orrery. 
To add to his " slender means " of support, while pur- 
suing his preparatory study, he engaged in the manage- 
ment of the Village Messenger, and subsequently wrote 
for the Massachusetts Magazine, published in Boston. 

I have not been able to ascertain the precise time when 
Mr. Biglow began to preach ; it must have been in J 799, 
or 1800. About this time he settled in Salem as a 
teacher, and had a private classical school of great celeb- 
rity, — ])reaching occasionally, as circumstances favored 
his disposition for that employment. He was frequently 
called upon to preach at the church in Brattle-square, 
Boston. He removed from Salem to Boston to take 
charge of the Public Latin School. This place he held 
several years, and a part of that time supplied the pul- 
pit of the meeting-house in Hoi I is- street, after the death 
of the Rev. Dr. West, and previous to the settlement of 
the Rev. Horace Hoiley. Several of his pupils at the 
Boston Latin School are living to testify to his worth. 
Among these are the Hon. Edward Everett, Rev. N. L. 
Frothingham, Charles P. Curtis, Esq. and Dr. Edward 
Reynolds. A propensity to convivial indulgences, — 
first acquired, no doubt, at college, — brought on infirm 
health, which compelled him to leave the school, and re- 
lire to his native village. He passed some time in 
Maine, keeping school and writing for newspapers, but 
Natick was his home, and there he always found a refuge 
when pursued by poverty and sickness. He was accus- 
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tomed to walk to Boston — sometimes to ride with peo- 
ple who followed the marketing business, — and spend a 
day or two in the newspaper printing-offices, write poetry 
for his friends the editors, and then return to his rural 
retreat. The latter part of his life he passed chiefly at 
Cambridge, where he was employed as a proof-reader at 
the University printing-office. This was an employment 
suited to his age and his taste. He was often heard to 
say, — "I have tried hard to correct my own errors, but 
not always so successfully as I can correct the errors of 
others." 

While he was engaged in school-keeping, Mr. Biglow 
published several books for the use of pupils preparing 
for a collegiate education, which were approved and 
much used. In 1830, he published a History of Natick, 
and afterwards a History of Sherburne. But it is by 
his poetical pieces of wit and humor that he wiU be 
most delightfully remembered. In 1844, he was engaged 
in proof-reading at a printing establishment in Boston, 
which had then just been removed from Cambridge. 
On the morning of January 10, he was seized with an 
apoplexy, and lingered until the evening of the 12th, 
when he died. His remains were interred at Natick. 

Whatever were the errors of Mr. Biglow's early years, 
they involved no dereliction from honesty and truth. 
Social indulgence in youth grew into a habit, which was 
the bane of life in subsequent years ; — a habit, which it 
was hard to conquer, but which he did conquer, though 
at a period when physical vigor was prostrated, and 
mental energy enfeebled, and the " genial current of the 
soul" not frozen, but humbled under a painful sense of 
errors, which no regret could relieve, and the conse- 
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quences of short-comings in duty, which no repentance 
could fuily repair. A friend, who, I beheve was once 
his pupil, wrote the following character of Mr. Biglow, 

— to the truth of which I give my personal testimonyj — 
which was published in the Boston Courier a few days 
after his death : — 

.... He wiiB in the first plofie a scholar, " and a ripe and good one," 
possessed of ft mind, wMoli maslered much wiUi apparently bat small 
efibrt, imbued deeply with the fine elegance of clnseical literature, and 
possessed beside of an attic wit, wMch was the perpetual delight of his 
friends — a wit " that loved to play not wound." Had his mind been 
disciplined or ennred to any thing more than desultory or occasional 
effort, he might haye done much more. As it waa, eyery thing thai he 
wrot«, and at various times pnblished showed great power- His ser- 
mons were serious and devout, and distingnished by strong sense. He 
compiled several reading books for children, which gained him high 
reputation, and an escellent Latin Reader. Ho was, however, most 
known for his poetry — full of good humor, knowledge of character, a 
ready and original style of wit, and occasional patlios, wliich came over 
the soul with a stranger influenee, because it came from a heart rich 
vrith all the sympathies of a most kind and generous spirit. 

After all that can be said in praise of his mental attamments, or &e 
strength which gave them birth, it is still on the qualities of the heart 
which his friends must now dwell with the roost delight. He carried 
throngh life that true test of real talent, simplicity and buoyancy of 
feeling, which did not dread degradation flora the company of children 

— which loved to lay itself opeu to their often acute examination ; a 
heart favorable to all the influences of nature and of trath. My first 
remembrance of him is as a sort of commander of a military corps, 
composed of liis scholars in Salem, which he called the Trojan Band ; 
and the untiring assiduity and kindness with which he marched and 
counter-marched this miniature company, first made me love him. 
From this time, for forty years I scarcely saw him. lu the retirement 
of Nadck, it was my fortune once again to meet him during the last 
stmimer, his health evidently somewhat impaired hy time, but his spirits 
Etjil elastic and playful, almost as in the days of infancy. Playful 
indeed ; but atill, ever and anon throngh ita play wonld glance the influ- 
ence of a spirit somewhat saddened by miafoi-tnne and time, but atill 
open to all good influences, with no shade of misanthropy or discontent 
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to Euily itB pui-ity, which still proved its comnrnnion with henvcn, by 
loving all fliat was worthy of its love on eailh. I have spoken of his 
iDtemperance, because he himself wonld not have wished it corrected. 
Ho was, indeed, very far ftom boasflog of his recovery from it, and still 
farther from calling public atten^on tfl it, or making it a source of profit 
by lectures. He knew, indeed, that those who knew him must have 
felt Ihe evils of iaiemperance, with a force stronger flian any wordi 
could utter. He was loved by all ; with a, sti'ong niind, and perhaps 
somewhat proud by nature, distinguished by his attainments, known 
but not feared for his wit. What such a being might have been, had 
Ma mind been tasked to it, all could see. The comparative obscnrity 
of his later days, must have pained him ; but if so, the pain did not 
make him harsh or unkind, and the consequences of his improper 
indulgence, though so nobly redeemed, would " still make themselves 
felt with ntlerance." 

He was, indeed, a true-hearted and most kind man. It was delights 
iiil to meet wifli him during the last summer, relieved, for a ffew weeks 
from the drudgery of his daily avocation, surrounded by his friends, 
and to recall with him the traditions of such a place as Natick ; to 
stand with him under the oai from which the Apostolic Eliot called 
the wild Indian l« repentance and to Christ ; to wander forth through 
the deep shades, and tbe still pastures, tracing the dwelling places of 
those sons of the forest, or kneeling over tie grey stones which marked 
their last resting places on eaifli. Here, too, he recalled to me the 
memories of the loved and lost, whom we had known in early lift ; and 
here, too, he spoke of one whose soul was even then stretching her 
wings for immortal flight. 

Of Eiglow's poetical performances wliile in college, 
that, which gave him the greatest notoriety, was an 
imitation of the old English Song, — " Heathen Mytho- 
logy," — written for a convivial meeting of his class. 
He was surprized, a few months after, to see it with 
some variations, in the Columhian Centinel, introduced 
by the following note to the editor : — 

Mr. RnssEu,, — The votaries of Uie Semelian god have been gen- 
erally celebrated rather for the Epicurean conviviality, than the Hora- 
tiaa acumen of fiieir festive carols. The following, we think, is an 
honorable exception^ sljll, it is unforitmateforthe poet, Chat the nature 
of the subject involves him in a degree of obscurity, which renders him 
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less pleasing to those, who are removed from lite sphere of locality and 
anecdote. But, thus mncli may witii propriety be ohserveil, that flie 
phk-liittLag peoKil of Hogarth could not portray the featm'es of this 
academical group with a more stiikiag jnslness of coloring tlian this 
Bacchanaiian mnae has described (hem. 

The publication of this piece caused an attack upon 
its author, which was pubHshed in the Mercury, and 
this produced a retort from Biglow, which may be 
found in the Centinel, under the title of "Assology, 
inscribed to the well beJoved 'Squire Laureat Tobey." 
Biglow had been familiarly called by his class " Saw- 
ney," and in this retort on his antagonist, he adopted 
the signature, "'Squire Sawney." 'Squire Tobey 
came out in the next Centinel with a rejoinder, the bit- 
terness of which was paralleled only by its vulgarity. 
Biglow rather laughed at the ill-nature of his opponent, 
and took no further notice of his spiteful ebullitions, 
than to publish the following ; — 

'SQMHB SAWKIT TO 'SQtrlBB TOBBT. 

The scuiTJlous dirt you have kicked up at me, 
To tlie public demonstrates you are nettled to see 

A figure BO true in " Assology glass ; " 
" Where a coat fits," the say is, " there let it be wont ; " 
Where the ass's skin suits, by the same be it borne ; 

So fm-owell to squibbing — bray on, Mr. Ass. 

This " imitation " was frequently reprinted, under the 
title of " Junior-Classology." In 1843, the author him- 
self had it printed for distribution among his college 
friends. This edition of it, with his introductory notice, 
is here given : — 

The following Anacreontic was written in Harvard University, in the 
Autumn of A. D. 1793, for the amusement of the class whose names it 
boars, and of their cotumporarii^. It soon found its way into a news- 
paper, and extended the ajnuKcmcnt beyond the walls of college. It is 
24* 
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iw reprinted at the particular aolicitalion of many — some oi 
e mentioned by name in iJie prodaclion. The hist stanzA 
ition waa added by tbe author, A. D. 1642. 
CLASSOLOGY. 
Songs of scholars in roTeling roundelays, 
Belched out with hickups at bacchanal oo, 
Bellowed, till heaven's high concave rebound the lays, 
Are all for college carousals too low. 
Of dullness quite tired, with merriment fii'ed, 
And fully inspired with amity's glow, 
WiUi hate-flrowoing wine, boys, and punch all divine, be 
The Juniors combine, boys, in friendly hiuh go. 
Abbott, contemplative, never ceftie^d 
From silence to rise and wilJi humor be blest, 
And AiHSwORTH awhile fi'om his books was amused. 
And both in good spirits conjoined with the rest- 
Then modest Tim Alobn came eager, when called in, 
Without being hauled in by Arabic's foe, 
Witly Gboege Appleton, high-blooded Athbhton, 
n Atkinson joinect the m&u oo. 



Then tittle high Sawney, called Biglow, appeared in view, 

Mid the full chorus distending bis lungs, 

And BowBRB, BHge president, whom Jove continue 

With pleasure ecstatic to rant at our bengh. 

Here liK) T might teE how Tom Bowman, hale fellow. 

Did blubber and bellow, bat won 't atoop so low, 

While Bramak spiit-raax- the Plutus of pleasure. 

Exhausted liis ti^asure to enrich the high oo. 

Wilii long pipe well filled Master BiioOKS was here seated. 

And looked, like himself, a true good-natured soul ; 

But the chat^ of al! chat^es to Brown was committed. 

To mix with discretion the ttecfareous bowl. 

Then jovial Chansibq, fired merriment fanning. 

Was never for ganging, while liquor should flow, 

And Crosby, the blood, would be doomed if he would 

Sneat away, if he could, and not join the high go. 

Buck CuBHiNO, who ne'er lo high fellow knocked under, 

Foil widely awake now engaged with the throng, 

And all-eating, omnimoutbed, all-amiling Dttnbae 

Deep base loudly thundoi-ed to mirth-sounding song. 
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Nor did Emehsob lag, of liis beauty to brag, 
Bui with calm Cogffj/ Plago, bojs, himself he did show; 
Fat Flint was ecarce able to clear the sixth table, 
Ei'e with the pleased mbhle he met in niGii go. 

Next Qeter, eldest author, though youngest in years, came. 

And blew the high flame of high jollity higher, 

And Howe, lotidly welcomed with three sounding cheers, ca: 

And Jackson, the oratov, joined the glad choir. 

Then Kehdall from high metaphysical sky 

Condescended to fly on a visit below ; 

From Pike's learned page came McKban in glad rage 

The full vessels to gauge and to bless the high go. 

Grave Olds next the stsoAj puellarum magiater. 

And placid Peabody commixed with the rest. 

And Perkins, of mirth aud good cheer brave assister, 

"With his doctorship's presence the rapture increased. 

And Stearns, the now-eoroov, left Euclid and Homer 

And joined with flie fbrmer, while Trask, iJie new beau, 

Drest ont aJamode, with uneasiness glowed, 

Till himself he had showed in the midst of high go. 

Halj. Tupts Iho Monsieur came, wiHi bnrleGque French phrai 

Bon sketer, ji Jiesse pa, en ueriii ; 

Young poet Whipple, high mounted on Pegasus, 

Gslloped fiiD speed lo Ihe loud " Haii away." 

Then ■wine, sweetest treasure, and punch without measure, 

Bljlho parent of pleasure, the waiters bestow, 

Wherewith infnsM and, faifh, almost boozied, 

This song I producM in praise of high go. 

Come on, merry lads, toss the bumper and bowl round. 

Throw follies and qnarrels of schoolboys away ; 

Let malice no longer becloud the g\ad soul round. 

But friendship enlighten with heavenly ray. 

With hearty compliance we '11 form an alliance. 

And bid bold defiance to sorrow and wo ; 

We '11 ne'er be afraid, boys, though tutors parade, boys, 

Here 's health to Ois blade, boys, who loves a higb go. 

In the midst of the row Senior Pibece was invited 

In mirth and in song with Ihe Juniors to joto ; 

He gladly complied — but w^ awfully frighted 

At sight, on Ihc tables, of punch and of winfi- 
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" marder and slanghter 1 " he laied. out iu torture, 
"Bring, bring me cold water, and I'll not be slow; 

Place water tbe nighest, — I '11 drink with flie driest, 

And soon be the highest in all the hioh oo." 

The senior, mentioned in the last stanza, was the 
late Rev. John Pierce, of Brookline, an advocate of 
temperance from liis earliest years. His whole life was 
a practical evidence of the sincerity and utility of his 
principles. 

The following Anacreontic was written the next year, 
1793, and was handed down from year to year, and 
from class to class, and sung at festive entertainments, 
for a long succession of years. Probably the " temper- 
ance reform " has banished it from the college rooms, 
and substituted something more congenial to the fashion 
of the age : — 

THE BUJMPEB OF WINE. 

A New Song, calaOated for the ineridian of North Entry, [Famous foi- 

" Bigh Fdloiiis"\ HdHs Ball, in Mamard tMno'sity ; bat wiU serve 

without any sensible &t<s- fw oair QMeges throut/laiut the United Staies. 

Te lovers of liquor, of fnendship, and joy, 

L«t GiTcek and let Latin no loi^r camaj ; 

Dull epics of Homer and VL'gil resign ; 

Oar song is in praise of a bumper o/wine. 

The deep metaphysics serve onlj to show 

How little their studious votaries Jtnow ; 

We aak not if matter and spirit can join, — 

We find them unite in a bumper of wine. 

For rate and for Euclid not one of ns cares ; 

Farewell to their angles, lines, circles and eqnaree ; 

Plain nature will leach us to form a curve Hue, 

Or a circle of friends, round a bumper of mm. 

Let Enfield inves%ate physical laws, — 

For every phenomenon gam» at the cause ; 

Suffice it for UB, that the fruit of the vine, 

When pressed, will pi-oduce us a bumper of mine. 
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iwear to secure us in health, 
They care for no more iJian a gripe at our wedth ; 
Emetics and opiates they raaj snjoin, 
But these are contained in a Jmmper of ura'ne. 
Our good-natureci revels no contention ahaU draw 
. Around the drenr maaes of labyrinth law ; 
On quarrels let lawycre and judges refine, 
Eut we'll drown all ours ia. a bumpej- of vdiie. 
May hards ne'er be wanting to furnish a song. 
To make life draw easy and smoothly along ; 
Tet these need no longer invoke the coy Nine, 
I'or Helicon's fount is a bumper of wine. 
Here 's a bumper to ours aoA. plain honesty's friend, 
May health and contentment for ever attend, 
And let him he lawyer, physician, divine, 
May he ne'er want a friend, nor a bumper of toine I 

While he was editor of the Village Messenger, Big- 
low wrote a number of articles, — much in the style, 
which Noah Webster had rendered popular by his 
essays, called The Prompter, — taking for a motto or 
text, some passage of scripture, of which the following 
is a sample: — 

" Ye blind guides, viho straiH ot a gnat and swallow a camd." 

There are many of ItieBe blind guides, even in these days of 'wisdom 
and refinement — many more than will either own or believe them- 
selves of tMs description. 

I know one Dick Instability, who is ever crying down novels, when 
in company with the ladies, as though it wounded his conscience to have 
euch vile productions perused ; and yet I have seen this same Dick at 
the loo table as late as twelve at night, with as much brandy in his 
head as he could carry, and more than he ought to carry. The Irufli 
is he strains at a gnat and awoltows a camd. 

There is old Moses Moneycatcher would sooner have the plague 
brought into his house, than a pack of cards, even for his children to 
take a sober game of whisL Tet it is not a week since I found him 
exuMng in his good luck at a shooting-match, where he had gained 
thi-ee turkeys for a quarter of a dollar. The man is certainly a blind 
fftiide, wlio straitis at a gnol and sioalloiiis a camd. 
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Wlieii a yonng lady hides her face behiod her fan at a double ailendre, 
even where none was meant, and afterwords Bit« np all night to read 
Tom Jones or Tristram Shandy, she most assiuredly strains al a gnat 
and avcdtowa a camd. 

Our good country people, who most conscientiously avoid an oatli ; 
but will sniggers, swampit, and fags, and give lie devil a thousand nick- 
names, and affirm by the limng jingo, by George, &c. do not consider 
that these are substituted for the most awM oatbs, and ibat, m addition 
to the wickedness of them, they are most ahominabiy silly. Persons of 
this description strain ot a gnat and srnatlmD a nuneJ. 

After he left the Messenger, Biglow sent a number of 
articles to his friend Dennie, for publication in the Farm- 
er's Museum, which, as they were "composed of a 
farrago of materials, intended to effectuate the destruc- 
tion of those enemies of manlcind, spleen, immorality, 
and irreligion," he proposed to call "Olio." The fol- 
lowing is tJie first number : — 

EXTRACT FROM A MAKUSCEIPT POEM. 

In ballads 6rst I spent my boyish time; 

At college, next, I soared in doggerel rhyme ; 

Then of a school the master and adomer, 

I scribbled verses for a Poet's Comer. 

But when, ere while, I strove, with sfeiwfer means. 

Newspapers to odiW, and Magazines ; 

The public frowned, and warned me, at my peril. 

To drop the pen, and roassumo ihofenile. 



And now, enchanting poetry, adien I 
Thy syren charms no longer I pursue. 
P^t are those days of indolence and joy, 
When tender parents nursed then' darling boy, 
In Harvard's walls maintained me many a year. 
Nor let one dun discordant grate my ear. 
For love of thee 1 quitted love of gold. 
My Pike neglected and mj Euclid sold ; 
On fancy's wings from Poverty upborne. 
Saw not my coat was patched, my stockings torn 
"With, cbildish. creep approached Piovia's springs, 
Nor, when a man, could pM off childish thinge. 
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Stal by some igaisjaluas led astray, 
I Ve wandered on throagh. many a dismal way i 
Hare seen my golden prospects end in dross ; 
Ponght for a myrtle crown, and gained a cross. 
Too proud lo conrt the little or the great, 
Thy TOlaries never rise in church nor state ; 
Not all thy power from bailifFs can secure, 
Hor coax our wary fair to " many poor." 
Farewell! On others inspiration flash, 
Give them eternal fame — hut give ma cash. 

Adjen, thou busy world I I qnit thy cares j 

Thy luring smiles I 'ye viewed, and found them Bnarea ; 

Thy towerii^ hopes pursued, and fonnd them vain ; 

Thy pleasures tasted, and have found tliem pain j 

Far other objects, now, my heart shall bind 

With sacred truths to store my youthful mind, 

The lessons learu, by godlike reason given. 

And trace reli^on'a path, which leads to heaven. 

Chaelbs Chattekbox. 

The foliowing was probably written while he was 
engaged for the Massachusetts Magazine: — 

RECEIPT TO MAKE A MAGAZINE. 

A plate, of art and meaning void, 
To explain it a whole page employed: 
Two tales prolonged of m^ds deluded ; 
Two more begun, and one condnded ; 
Life of a fool to fortune risen ; 
The death of a starved bard in prison; 
On woman, beauty-spot of nature, 
A panegyric and a satire ; 
Coot's voyages, in continuation; 
On trate a fastness dissertation ; 
Description of two fowls aquatic : 
A list of ladies, enigmatic ; 
A stoiy true from French translated. 
Which, with a lie, might well be mated ; 
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A msngJed slice of English Mstwj ; 
Essays on miracles and mysteiy ; 
An nnknown cliaracter attackod, 
Jn slorj- fijunded upon fact : 
AdTice to jilts, coqneta, and pmdes : 
And thua Uie poiopoilS Prose coneludes. 
For Poetry — a birlh-day ode ; 
A fable of the monBe and toad ; 
A modest wish for a kind wife, 
And all the other joys of life ; 
A song, deacriptiTe of tie season ; 
A poem, free from rhyme and reason : 
A drnnben song, io banish care; 
A simple sonnet to despair ; 
Some stanzas on a bridal bed ; 
An epitaph on Shock, just dead ; 
A pointless epigTOW oq censure ; 
An imitaMoa of old Spenser; 
A dull acrostic and a rebns; 
Ablneiering monody to Phtebus; 
The country 'gainst the town defended ; 
And thus the Poetry is ended. 

Next, from the public prints, display 

The news and lyings of the day; 

Paint bloody Mars & Co. surrounded 

By HiouaandB slain, ten thousand wounded : 

Stoer your sly politics between 

The Aristocrat and Jacobin ; 

Then end the whole, both prose and rhyme, in 

The ravages of Death and Hymen. 

I will add but one more specimen of Mi', Biglow's 
ofF-hand poetical productions. It is a New Year's Ad- 
dress, written for the Carriers of the New-England 
Galaxy, January 1, 1826, As will be perceived, it is 
written after the manner (it cannot be called a parody, 
nor an imitation) of an old English song, called " The 
Prophets." This form I recommended to him, and the 
poem was finished the day after it was ordered ; — 
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FEAST OP THE EDITORS. 
Nil ego prolulerim jucundo sanus arnica^ — Hor. Sat. 
"Last night, 'tis reported, our Editors mot 
In the Hall of the News-room, their whistles U> wet, 
Determined like friends of good melal and cheer, 
To drink ont tho old and drint in the new year. 
The meeting lo form, they at once all a^eed, 
And then to their business in order prciceed ; 
But first it was voted, their glee to prolong, 
Each should tell a good stoiy, or sing a new song. 
Mr. Senator Rtjssell was called to lie Chair, 
And he soon dispensed mirth and maeeoboy tliere ; 
The meeting he (hanked for Ms lofty promotion, 
And chanted his song witb heart-felt devotion. 
TVS^B. — Mss BtOeff. 
I ani an older editor, than any on the stand, sirs ; 
Legitimacy 1 11 ni^tain in this, and every ]a,nd, sirs : 
Our nilera here we always choose, all fay the people's voice, sir 
If others like another mode, pray let l^em take tbetr choice, si 
Legitimate Adams 1 ITortnnBite Adams I 
He is our lawful President, then wherefore make a noise, sir 
The Centind, for m 
And still shall stai 
And while for faction's wounds it .._. 
It shall proclaim the Union's laws, t. .„ . .._,... 
O the Ceniinel I The watchful Centinel, 
Long as it lasts, shall celebrate the era of good feelings. 

Brother Knapp then arose, niid tbe good-hnmored set, 
To do what he could for the widow's Gazette ; * 
But he thought that he best migbt succeed in a story, 
Since he ne'er in Ms skiU, as a singer, could glory. 
But 'twas voted, nem. con. that they all would exense 
The defects of hie wind and his music and muse : 
He confessed that his stories were apt to be long. 
Yet he looked rather black, as he chanted his song. 
TUNE. — We 'II aprom put on. 
The Oommerclal Ganette shall never forget 

The dudes we owe to the nation ; 
And though we may rtap, we will dream in the trap 
Of no faction to suffer ' '■" 
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Wlien Adams was named for the office lie claimed 
By the greedj' for loavea and fbr fishes, 

'Tie tnie, we began by abusing the Man, — 
But the President has our best wishes. 

The eong was scarce finished ivhen Gbeene, * in a rage 
For himself and hjs parUierj was prompt to engage j 
And he threw ft slout look of defiance amoog 
Ail Iho brothers and hotUcs arounil, as he sung. 

TUNE.— Ba«fc of the kegs. 

Oh i ye may grin and lai^h who win. 
And at your triumph chuckle ; 

The Slalesiaan will be saucy still, 
And ne'er to Adams knuckle. 

Ay, lowly bow in worship noiv 

Before the rising sun, sirs ; 
Let come what may, ye ne'er shall say 

We strike at the first gun, airs. 

Now by the powers 1 this land of ours 

Its name for fieedom loses, 
When such a, man as Adams can 

Pluck all our beards and noses 1 



Much more had he sung, hut the ohiurman seemed vext 
And told YouNO and Minns 'twas their turn to sing next ; 
They winked at each other, and fasliioned their strain 
To promote, in the meeting, good humor agidn. 

TUNE— JoKy Miffers. 

In titbit paragraphs we toll the news of every sort; 
And, like Procrustes with his bed, we dock long tales to short ; 
For sects and parties 'tis our aim to make but little fuss ; 
And if we care not for the world, — the world cares not foe us. 

The chau'man then nodded lo classical Kaxe, 
Who regretted the dignified Dail^ should fail ; 
But to make his apology took him so lon^, 
'Twas voted a story, and saved him his song ! 
Next, Fbssenden rose, with ' a round face and body,' 
Declaring, although it might seem very odd, he 
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Could not, for tlvo life of Km, give tliora a song, 
Unless he should ronke it ae he went along. 

TUNE. — dear 1 w/iat com the malter he f 
Since I liaTO tnmed farmer, if one of the nmses 
I woo to my service, tiie coy jade refQECi, 
And old friend Apollo my corn-iield. ^.buses 1 

" Non enm qualis eram." 
O dear 1 what can the matter be ^ 
Since dairies began to succor and spatter me, 
The nymphs of Paraassns are deaf to my flattery, — 
So fine me a Iwt-toddg dram. 

His finger the chairman then pointed \XW^ t« Clapp, 
Who snorefl o'er fe Evening Gamelle, in a nap ; 
He said he ne'er sung, but in notes most aonorons 
Uo loamaed a brisk tune, and all joined in the clioros. 

TUNE, — Saiardai/ night sliB comes. 
The next^ that came forward, were BiLLARD and Wbioht, 
Both cleaning flieir throttles and bowing polite ; 
But they feared ihay should ' bny no opinions of gold,' 
As one seldom snng, t'other had a bad cold. 
TUNE.— YarJa^e Doodk. 
The Oknmich from able hands, 

Te know to ns came down, siia; 
And etill its credit firmly stands, 

In country and in town, sirs. 
Tankee Doodle, keep it up — 

We stick to the old-school, sirs ; 
So here 's for liberty ! a cap, 
And may the people rule, sirs. 

The only learning freemen need 

Is democratic knowledge. 
And while they can the Palriot read 

A fig for Harvard College I 

Yankee Doodle, keep it up, &c. 

In vain for power the tories try, 

And all their virtues mention ; 
We stop their mouths, whene'er we cry 

The watiiliword of Coav&itioa ! 

Yankee Doodle, keep it up, &o. 

The chairman then called upon Hallock and Willis, 
Whose Recorder has long been a ivartiing, and stJU is 1 
And this is the Hymn, they with emplinsis thundered, 
By a few others joined, to tho tune of Old Hundred. 
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Great CaJvin 1 with hninilify 
We dedicate ouc Press to tJiee ; 
Oh 1 may it bid tlij doctrines roll 
From sea to sea, from, pole to pole. 
By " awful warning " we woald ieep 
Within, the fold thy straying sheep 1 
And we would guard the oi-thodox 
From and-chvisdan wiles and knocks 1 

Then Badqee and Pobteb, * all liooled and spurred, 
Like Castor and Pollux, sprang forth at a WOi-d ; 
Though jaifai with speed and hiyk-pressure, thej Bwore 
They would whistle an lur, but could do nothing more. 

TUKE. — Wai/tironi Traveller. 
With an air then arose great Brother Ballon, t 
As much aa to say, ' Sirs, who but I, who ? ' 
And he thought that hia doctrines were so IMversai- 
Ly known, that they hardly requii'cd a rehearsal. 
TUNE. — Peas upon a trencher. 
My lads it is all folly 
To yield to melancholy ; 
For there's no hell, 
But where we dwell, 
Then wherefore not bo jolly f 
Mankind are all mistiiken. 
Who think flie vile forsaken ; 
For though we stray 
From Virtue's way, 
We still shall save our bacon I 
The chairman next called upon good Dr. Cotton , % 
Whose Medkal paper could not he forgotten ; 
He preluded his dii^e in a bumper of water, 
And beat his own time with a pestle and mortar. 
TUNE.— P%er3 Symti. 
The life of man 's a life of wo 1 
We live 1o die, — to die we grow ; 
To-day we laugh, to-day we cry, 
To-morrow take a cold and die 1 
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Death, in each pill-box Ihoy have got, 
Death, even in this pewter pot 1 
Oh ! wlien will quacts their arts throw by, 
And. meu, secnndum artera, die t 
How lone must we be dosed with jugs 
And gallipote of Conway's drugs 1 
Should 1 while singing, not avoid 
To tiill with "process eondybid" 
At edge of "glenoid cavity," 
My jaws wonfl break thus — eh ! — eh ! — eh ! 
When a elory or song was demanded from Rbbd, * 
He modestly doubted how he might succeed ; 
But elill he was willing to sing wifli his brothers, 
And hoped for that candor, which he showed to others. 

TUfSE ^. Helen's. 

On others' faith we '11 not introde, 
Nor T/ilh thdr practice be loo rude, 

Whale'er their creeds, or oars, may bej 
While in our hearts we feel the flame 
Of love and chiuity, a name 
Can never make us disagree- 
Then BtrcEiNQETAM stood half-crect in his place, 
With a reprobate leer on his aanctifted face ; 
He sold not a word, but his lookis seemed to say, 
1 will sing my own ditty, and in my own way. 
TTOTE. — Adams and Liberty. 
The rights of the Pi'ess let us iirmly maintain, 

Though foes should deride and friends should forsake us ; 
neither favor nor ibar shall our freedom restrain, 
For if patrons \dll pay, the bimks cannot brealc tis. 
Let Noah ne'er hint. 
With a villaiious squint. 
That ft Yanltee dares think what he dares not to print ; 
Though libels ore libels because Ibey are true. 

We caro not, and, , there 's no danger for you. 

The chdrman here bolKd a deep pinch of snuff. 

And cried, " By Apollo I we 've heard songs enough 1 

For the clocks t« strike staaU ones already begin. 

So the Old Year is out, and Ite New Year is in." 

Then all having pledged, " Long life and success 

To the friends of a free and a liberal Press " — 

Three bumpers 1 — three cheers ! — in good humor they parted, 

And each for his dwelling, well-satiafied, started. 
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The publication of a daily paper with this title was 
begun in Boston, October 6, 1796. The imprint stated 
that it was printed by Alexandek Martin for the pro- 
prietors, but no proprietors' names are mentioned. The 
editor was John Burk, a fugitive from Ireland, where 
he had exposed himself to the vindictive power of the 
government, by his connection with James, JNapper 
Tandy, and others of the hand, called United Irishmen. 
The first few numbers were on a crown sheet. It was 
then enlarged, and printed on demy ; and, in about srx 
weeks, appeared on a sheet of royal size. This, I 
believe, was the first attempt to establish a daily paper 
in Boston. The editor's opening address, — and, in 
fact, all his editorials, — indicate that he was master of 
a fervid style, and wrote with feelings intensely opposed 
to every thing that was hostile to the liberty of speech 
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and the press. After expressing his gratitude for the 
patronage his paper had received in advance, and des- 
canting on the advantages of a daily paper, he pro- 
ceeded to say : — 

This, Fdloui-Cilisensl ia a, proof of flie advanlflgea arising from a 
daily pablication. I call jou fellow-oitizbnb 1 for I too am a cM- 
zen of iJiese states. From the moment s, siranger puts his foot on the 
soil of America, his fetters are rent ic pieces, and Ite scales of servi- 
tude, which he had contracted nnder European tyrannies, fall off; he 
becomes a fbbe u an ; and though civil regulations may refuse him the 
immediate exereiee of hia rights, he is virtaalli/ a cj'hsen. He sees a 
moral, intrepid, and enlightened commnmly ranged onder tfce banners 
of equality and Justice ; and, by the natural Eympathy, that subsists 
between the mind and eveiy thing tltat is amiable, he finds hie affec- 
tions irresiatibly attracted ; he resigns his prejudices on the threshold of 
the temple of liberty ; they are molted down in the great crucible of 
public opinion. This I late to be the way in which all strangers are 
afiected when fbey enter these states ; that I am so, will be little 
doubted, when it is known how much I am indebted to their munifi- 
cence and liberality. I shall give better proofs of it than words — 
there is nothing that 1 would not resign for your soi'vice, but what 
there is little fear I shall be ever called on to surrender, — my ghaii- 



The election of a successor to President Washington 
was a subject of great interest at that time. With more 
modesty than was exhibited by some foreigners, who had 
the control of presses in New- York and Philadelphia, 
Burk refrained from the use of vulgar epithets and per- 
sonalities. In his second paper he said : — 

Of the election oi 
mised impartdality — 
public liberty, we hope the fntore President may be as good a repub- 
lican as Washington. Never has that Tenerable p^riot been known to 
Mter a sentiment favorable to royalty. The simile of tbe sublime Lon- 
ginus may be applied to his resignation ; he appears like iJie sun in bis 
evening declination; though it loses its splendor, it retains its magni- 
tade, and pleases mare though it shines less. 
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People of America ! ivith this great example of genius and patriot- 
ism hefbre your eyes, yon will be without excuse if you err. Let the 
man of your choice be a man of taient, information, inlogrity, and re^ 
pablican modesty; a lover not only of your constjtntion bnt of liberty 
in general. He ought to be a friend of the revolutions of Holland and 
of Prance ; iie ought to be a hater of monarchy, not only on account 
of the danger, but the absurdity of it ; he ought not to he wilhng to 
divide the people by any distinctions. Americana shonld have but one 



Burk's feeiings were naturally strong against the Brit- 
ish governmentj and perhaps almost as naturally in favor 
of France. "Fkajstce (he saitJ) goes on in the unin- 
terrupted career of victory. On one side she is em- 
pioyed in regenerating the degenerate sons of the old 
Romans. In Germany she trails the Austrian eagle in 
the dust, while the eye of the Directory, like that of 
Alexander, is thrown with anxiety for worlds to con- 
quer. England, under the iron sway of a profligate 
administration, exhibits the melancholy example to na- 
tions of the dangers resulting from the too great security 
in the people. She fights like a desperate gamester, 
doubling stakes as she loses. The game is almost run. 
The people are generous, brave, honest, and unsuspect- 
ing ; when they open their eyes, the delusion vanishes." 
Burk's impartiality, — at least so far as foreign politics 
were involved in controversy, — is fairly illustrated by 
what follows : — 

The republic of America was scarcely ever placed in so critical a 
political situation as at liiis moment — her commerce on one side 
invaded by a Machiavelian government, which in defiance of Ihe most 
solemn treaties, continues to take tJieir vessels and impress thuir sea- 
men ; — on the other side, menaced by a people, who, from the nature 
of fheir government, ought to be, and we hope still are, the friends of 
America, but who conceive themselves injured and insulted by the 
treaty with England ; we hope and beheve that the men, who voted fbr 
and against this treaty, are alike Mendly It " 
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ica and the libertEes of mankinci ; and we abhor that gloomy and mo- 
nastic system, of polities, wliicb. condemiiB lo the Inquisition andBaatile 
those, who happen to differ in opinion. The Polar Star, like a stern 
and impartiai tribiiual of criticism, shall be open lo the reasoning on 
both sides i bnt it will hear only HKASONiKa. It will curb the spirit of 
fecflon ; silence the clamors of revenge ; and heal the wounds of the 
unfortunate, who have been, or shall be, under the delusion of error. 

In the paper succeeding that, in which the preceding 
extract appeared, after half a column of prudent and 
judicious remarks, upon the neutrality and impartiality of 
the Star, he says, " Two compositions were sent to the 
office for insertion : the one ' a federalist,' the other 
a 'patriot of '76.' Both were party pieces. Both 
were violent. We excluded both," He states that the 
authors took umhrage at the neglect, and sent impudent 
letters, one calling him a royalist and the other a Jacobin. 
He says, — "Both He. One threatens to attack the 
editor in the Chronicle : the otlier means he shall be 
banded about in the Centinel. . . . We probably have 
done them a service by refusing them a place in our 
paper, as they were grossly and shamefully deficient in 
orthography, etymology, syntax, and •prosody. Their 
behavior appears to us the surest proof of the Star's 
impartiality." 

In some of the early numbers of the Star, Burk pub- 
lished an account of his trial and defence before the 
Board of the University of Dublin, on a charge of 
Deism and Republicanism. The writings, which were 
the cause of this charge, were published in the Dublin 
Evening Post, a paper of great reputation, which strongly 
advocated the cause of the People against the Crown. 
The agents of the government discovered that he was 
the author of the pieces, and used their influence with 
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the Board to remove him from the university, and he 
was, consequently, expelled. 

The Polar Star and its editor were not treated with 
any superfluous degree of courtesy by their Boston 
CO temporaries. Whether this was owing lo jealousy of 
its engrossing the public favor, or dislike to the intrusion 
of a foreigner into the pale of American editorship, — 
or from some other cause, is not known. From some of 
its editorials, it appears that it was attacked by the 
Chronicle, Centinel, and Mercury. In the course of a 
few weeks the editor published several articles, addressed 
"To the editors of the several newspapers in Boston," 
concerning "the vices that existed in newspaper estab- 
lishments." He said " the period of election is ushered 
in by bickerings, by personalities, by squabbles and 
scurrilities, by feuds, by heart-burnings and heart-scald- 
ings, by animosity, hy contentions and quarrels, which 
reflect a. disgrace on the amiable character of Liberty, 
and are unworthy the literary advocates of a free peo- 
ple." Perhaps his neighbors did not relish this rebuke 
(doubtless a very wholesome one) from one, who had 
just ieft his native country to escape the consequences 
of too much freedom of speech. There is nothing, 
however, iu the editorial columns of the Star, which mer- 
its a similar rebuke. 

Like many other editors, — some not unknown at the 
present day, — the publishers of the Star boasted, fre- 
quently, of the great amount of public patronage he- 
stowed on their labors. This may, some times, be a 
successful finesse to procure support, but it is rather a 
dangerous, and hardly an honorable, experiment. The 
Star of October 95 said, — " The Polar Star has gained 
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by its impartialityj in fourteen ■ days, two hundred and 
tliirteen new subscribers. It has lost two, because it 
supported the federal constitution, and did not rave in 
favor of the ridiculous and absurd establishments of roy- 
alty and aristocracy ; and it has lost one, because, to 
use the philosopher's own elegant language, it is a mitk- 
and-water paper, wants tone, and does not flatter one 
party more than the other. Majority for the Star two 
hundred and ten." In another paragraph it is said, — 
" A great philosopher, who inherits the science of New- 
ton, the humanity of Rousseau, and the reasoning powers 
of Loeke, was asked by a gentleman to subscribe for the 
Star, and refused, because the editor teas an Ashman," 
Burk was evidently chagrined at the silence of the 
Boston press in regard to him and his paper. Two 
months after its first appearance, he said, — " Whenever 
a new paper makes its appearance in Europe, the estab- 
lished papers make honorable mention of their infant 
brother. They have at least the liberality to say, Suck 
a paper made its appearance on such a day, of such a 
month, of such a year. But the sublime sages and pol- 
iticians who compile the Boston papers, scorn to imitate 
such vulgar liberality ; they preserve the most profound 
and edifying silence on such occasions. If the parents 
of the Star had not been careful to register its birth reg- 
ularly, and according to the rules of the church, in the 
Temple of Liberty, before its godfathers and mothers, 
the people, it might have died, and its existence been 
forgotten, before these statesmen would have deigned to 
notice the existence of such a reptile." 

Encouraged by prospects of success, and, probably, 
by promises of assistance, the proprietors of the Star 
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to publish a semi-weekly paperj in connec- 
tion with their daily publication, to be entitled " The 
Columbian Citizen ; a Gazette for the Continent," 
but the project was never executed. JVo I with stand- 
ing all their self-congratulations, and assurances to 
the public of gratitude for unprecedented favor, they 
were obliged to call upon their subscribers for a fulfill- 
ment of the conditions of subscription, in order to ena- 
ble them to keep the Slar above the horizon. But all 
was ineffectual. I cannot tell the exact date of its set- 
ting ; but the date of the last I have seen is February 
9, 1797. If this was not the last number, the publica- 
tion was discontinued in a short time after, and Martin, 
the printer of it, was engaged in the printing of another 
newspaper in Philadelphia. 

While in Boston, Burk wrote a tragedy, called "The 
Battle of Bunker-Hiil, or the Death of General War- 
ren," which was performed a number of times at the 
Haymarket theatre. For many years the managers of 
the Boston theatre used to bring it forward on special 
occasions, to gratify the patriotism of the pit and gal- 
lery. The tragedy had not a particle of merit, except 
its brevity. It was written in blank verse, if a composi- 
tion having no attribute of poetry could be so called. 
It was as destitute of plot and distinctness of character 
as it was of all claim to poetry. Burk, afterward, was 
the editor of a political paper, in New- York, called 
"The Time-Piece," and was arrested on a charge of 
publishing a iibel, contrary to the provisions of the 
"Sedition Law" of 1798. The issue of the affair I 
never knew. About ihe year 1800, it was reported that 
he was killed in a duel in one of the southern states. 
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On the first day of January, 1798, Caleb P. Wayne 
issued the first number of a daily paper, in Boston. In 
his opening address to the public he referred to the tille 
as announcing the character of his politics — " Feder&Ii, 
by whicli he meant highly favorable to our present excel- 
lent constitution, and to its administration." His sen- 
timents were more definitely described in another para- 
graph : — 

As the editor is an Ameiicao, he shiill avoid us much as possible all 
pacHaJity [owanJs any foreign nation ; and shall speak favorably or un- 
favorably of each, in proportion to the injitriea of which it may be 
guilty, or the good faith it may observe, towards hie own cotiiitry. Ho 
private scandal ox defamation will ever find a place in his paper ; but 
public men and public measures, he conceives, aro feir suTrjects of pub- 
lie animadTOTEion. Jacobinical principles be detests, and shall omit no 
opportunity of exposing their dangerous tendency, Ibough he shall not 
soil ilia page with illiberal censure on the individuals who propagate 
them, as long as they keep within the bounds of decorum and personal 
Mspect ; but ho will not pledge himself always to treat with tenderness 
the notorious revilers of our government and its officers. This is the 
only impartiality which the editor professes, and these aM ttio only sen- 
timents he thinks a real American should et 



In the second number of the paper is a note e 
ing the editor's pleasure, that the decisive and candid 
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manner, in which he had announced his principles, had 
met with general approbation ; and that but one sub- 
Bcrrher had deemed his address as unpardonaily offen- 
sive, and withdrawn his name as a subscriber. He adds, 
" If to express a detestation of Jacobinismj and a sin- 
cere love and admiration of our country, its constitution 
and administration thereof, be considered as 'unpardon- 
ably oiFensive,' we shall with pleasure erase the name of 
those who may wish to ' go to the Chronicle,' and there 
obtain as much of Jacobinism and subterfuge as they 
may wish for." 

The editorials of this paper were not written in a 
much more scholarly style than those of the other Bos- 
ton papers. They were generally short, but spicy and 
ill-natured. In following out to their utmost length the 
principles announced in his opening address, the editor 
was not sparing of reproof to any of his own party, if 
he found one in the slightest degree timid or wavering. 
He availed himself of an occasion to abuse Mr. Rus- 
sell of the Centine! (whose attachment to the Federal 
Administration was undisputed) in the following style : — 

D^ Having read the remarks in jesterday's Centinel, respecting our 
Minieters, France, &c. we declare them such as should make the Editor 
of that paper (allowing him. to be a Inie American) blush with sliame. 
The language of imbecility in a mealy-moiithed lone, ia not such as at 
Ihia period should issue fi'om a federal pTOsa. ITirmness alone will re- 
press audacity. The Editor of the Cenlinel says — " IF the French 
Directory has forgot the dignity which ia attached to a sovereign and 
independent State," Sie. " IF ! " a good one, truly ! Why does the 
Editor of the Centinel query, with his " IFS " and " ands 1 " la he 
turning inl« a Jacobin, forgot he was a FedoraliEl, or was he . . . crazy 7 
He knows, and foi; certain, or he certainly ought to know, that the 
Fi'ench " Powers that bo " HAVE forgot the respect due lo the United 
States, as a sovereign and independent nation : The insult offered the 
United Slates through our Jfinisters only is sufficient lo do away al 1 
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" T/s §• atids" in the opinion of every one bnt the Jaeobins. But the 
editor of the Centinel "is ii delicate fellow, aKjs Tom Bolin," and like 
the JocobiDis always glosses over insult ollered tbe Uniteii States with 
an "IF," &c. Heal Tederalists will never use such milk-and-water 
queries as dooa liie Editor of the Centinel; — when their nation or gov- 
ernment IS insulted, true Amerii;aDs will never Enoak-in-the-eomer, 
nor be afraid fo proclaim that justice demands reparation for the insult 
in other places than "up the chimney" — any thing the IF Editor of 
the Centinel says to the contrary notwithstanding. — The coropitrison. 
drawn by the Editor of the Centinel, between the treaties negocialcd by 
France with Spain, and between the United Stales and Great-Britain, 
is rank Chronicle Jacobinism — as he plainly insintiates much against 
our treaty with Great-Bvitain as it affects France — and says, "^" the 
Directory of France will hi'eak their treaty with Spain, it is not to be 
doviAed that their example would go further than their precept ! Inti- 
mating as if France will break her most solemn and sacred obligation 
with SpaJB, that the United Slates loill follow their exatsple and break 
with England I An insinuation more degrading to the spirit of true 
Americans, more encouraging io the French faction, than all the dolt- 
isms and falsehoods that as yet Have issued from the French presses, 
the Chronicle, the Anrora, the Ai^;us, &c. 

Having given a specimen of the manner in which the 
Editor of the Gazette behaved towards his cotempora- 
ries of the federal school, when they did not rise to his 
standard in the political thermometer, let us see how he 
treated his opponents : — 

Netuspaper War ! 
THE FEDERAL GAZETTE. 

Badte's Attbora, Carey's K»coa»EB, Holt's Bee, Pierce's Okacle, ^c. 
The Editor asks pardon of his readers for devoting a part of tho 
Federal Gaaette to tho business of warfare — he loves peace BS sincerely 
as they do — yet when repeatedly attacked by the papers of sedUion it 
might be a ci'ime to let them always pass unnodced. He expected that 
tbe candid politics of tbe Federal Gazette would arouse tbe minions of 
sedition, from North to South ; and make them desperate in their en- 
deavors to crush it — he is not surprized at the many attempts of the 
Jacobins, to injure the circulation of a paper tending to expose their 
party to merited contempt; but it is astonishing that printers, profeas- 
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ing themBelves federal, stould unite with a certain vehicle of sedition in 
tliia town to prOTent it being nnivereallj read — he ehall make no com- 
manta on such conduct — but proceed — 

Among the &et of Mb opponents, ranks the notorious Jacobin 
BACHE, 
Bditor of the Aurora, Printer to the French Directory, Distributor 
General of the principles of inanrrection, anarchy, and confusion — the 
greatest fool, and most stubborn Stins Culotte in the United States. 
He attacliS the Federal Gazette's etegance of diction, a thiiig that he 
knows as much about as Lgon does of common deconry, and which his 
paper is as destitute of as the Boston Chronicle is of truth. So sooner 
had this Chief of Anarchy given the signal for attack, by a dischai^o 
from his feathered cannon, than to work went al! his understiuppcrs in 
the different parts of the United States. 

Next appears the insipid and detestable Editor of the Mecarder, 
O'CABEY, 
who BO generously supplies all the pastry-cooks in Philadelphia with 
his paper gratis, for their various nses ; a general pedler in French argu- 
ments ; and who, after having been four or five times sent to oblivion, 
has lately been permitted hy the Devil to come forth again and wage 
war with virtne and order- His attacks, however, are bnt second edi- 
tions of Bache's — with this exception, that they are, if possible, still 
more pitiful. 0' Care;/ is at a loss to know, what can be meant by the 
term, "milk of human kindness." So destitute is his soul of sensibility 
and virtue 1 After the atiove, fbllon^ one 

HOLT^ 
of New-London, Editor of a little vehicle of sedition, called the Bee — 
ibr which he wiU accept "pay in any tiajig," This fellow's words are — 
"Peler Shmk has gained an ^y, and Pederalism another prop, in the 
Federal Gazette pubhahed at Boston by orie Wai/nei" and then asserts 
that Cabbet has no friends left except Fenno, the aforesaid Wapie, and 
Denme, the erudite Walpole Fire-hrand." Marli, reader — First he 
asserts that Peter has gained an ally and Federalism a prop, and in the 
same breath says, Peter, and consequently, Federalism, has no friends 
left, but Fenno, Dennie, and Wayne — this is equal to the Irish Gieneral 
who told bis men they advanced one step iadanaTd I Notwithstanding 
he " iojbs pay in any thing " he cannot obtain even the praise of one 
Jacobin, nor tJie subscription of the " iReaneit hostler " — an incontro- 
vertible truth tins, thai Connecticut is not the democi'atic state repre- 
sented hy M. I^/on, any thing he or Hdt says to the contrary. He 
called his paper the Bee, very properly, but he ought to have told what 
)dnd of a bee, as it is evidently one of those called Drones, that are as 
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devoid of any sting as HvU is of common eeBse, and who live on Ihe 
sweets of society, without adding to the common stock, and are aJwaya 
iiieked out of the hive for stupidity; which fate he richly deserves. He 
concludes with advising Mr, Bowen to get the skin of the Editor 
together with Peter PoraipiTie, and hove them stuffed, and phu^ed in the 
museum, and no doubt this would be as grati^ng to this Sans Culotla 
as tiiB sight of the guillotine reeking with blood is to the sanguinary 
I>encb populace. If this HoU waa placed in a niche of some pablic 
comer, he would immediately become the reservoir for all kinds of 
ejection, and would then be in a veiy appropriate lum^hiBe. 

Hext, with majestic stride, appears a member of the new order of 
Jacobin Cbivaliy, arrayed with the Wooden Sword and other insignia, 

CHAEIJIS PIERCE, 
the irredoubtable Editor of the Portsmouth Oracle. The readers of the 
Federal Gazette will recollect that some time ago this Pienx was men- 
tioned as having refused to publish Scipio — Instead of justifying him- 
self, he has prated chiefly about the term vie, which the Editor uses 
instead of the singular J; a practioe ahnost universally adopted by 
Edilflcs of newspapers, and which he himself uses. Pierce the Sans 
Cu]ottebeingnowcinnpe?;«f to pubJiEh the numbers of "Ebdebai. Scip- 
io," has (to keep back the real truth from being known) asserted that he 
has published them to evince his impartiality ! What his Jacobin friends 
will think of his inconsistency, of his deviation irom their party, is, 
probably, that he ia a mere dish-walor-fop, unworthj the oonfidence of 
fl»y parly. 

Mr. Pierce tells his readers that he is ignorant of the meaning of the 
word Jacobin. Poor man! why did he not consult the "Book of 
Knowledge" he printed some time ago? he has, to exculpale himself 
from the charge of Jacobinisia asserted, (or a v^iter has asserted for 
him) that " the tejior of his life has been neither base, wicked, nor nefa- 
rious," and that " he keeps his stone steps free from ice 1 consequently, 
he cannot be a Jacobin." Well said, most grave Sir Charles! But aU 
this whining will not convince your readers of your impartiality — no, 
no, Mr. Pierce, while whole columns are inserted from the Aurora, Ar- 
gas, and Ckronide, together willi the piece signed Vebitab, (an infii- 
mona Jacobin as ever lived, and whom I strongly suspect to have writlJin 
the card for you, addressed to me) are admitted with alacrity — and 
pieces in justdflcalion of our govenmient are placed in ^e back ground 
as your friend Monroe wished to place the United States with respect to 
foreign countries, not one of youi' pati'oos (unless they are as desti- 
tute of candor as you are of sense) will beheve you. 
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But Charleg BMms to have been seized with the horrors, the natural 
consequence of a guilty mind, as lie begs to be excused from ray " shav- 
ing hand," dreading a "federal cut iJiroeU " no less than a " Sana Ctdoite 
gaiUotinist "II Leave o£F this whining, supplicating cant j gird on your 
wooden sword and other insignia of your order, Pierce — call Veritas 
and all your Sana Culotte friends to your aedstance ; for be assured 
that all your begging will hare no effect. Ton shall not he freed from, 
the lash of Truth and Federalism, nntil yon prove by your actions that 
you are a yiituous man and no Jacobin. If yoa have one grain of 
candor wifbin you, an idea of joslice, or the raost trivial pretensions to 
what you profess, give tMs a place in your paper; if you do not, every 
man will despise you no less than I do your in&mous political tenets. 

Such was the style of the pohtical war documents of 
1798. 

The articles here alluded to, signed "Scipio," were 
first published at Philadelphia, in the United States Ga- 
zette. They were entitled " Reflections on Mr. Mon- 
roe's View of the conduct of the Executive on the for- 
eign affairs of the United States, connected with the 
mission of the French Republic, during the years 1794, 
5, 6." They extended to ten or more numbers, and 
were republished in the Federal Gazette. 

At the end of three months from the commencement 
of his paper, Wayne found himself under the necessity 
of abandoning the experiment of a daily publication, 
" for want of sufficient encouragement." Unwilling, as 
he says, "to desert a cause in which he felt himself 
warmly interested," he continued to publish, twice a 
Weekj on Mondays and Thursdays, for one month longer, 
when the publication was discontinued. 

The failure of this enterprize could hardly have been 
avoided. The income from advertising customers was 
small, and could not have been worth naming, in com- 
parison with the necessary cost of a daily publication. 
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The original communications were not numerous, and 
what few there were, were chiefly on the politics of the 
day, — subjects on which the editor himself exhausted all 
his powers. Most of his paragraphs are similar in style 
and temper to the specimens already given. The paper 
was apparently conducted with industry ; but industry 
without judgement is not all, that is required to render a 
daily paper worthy of extensive support. 

Wayne came to Boston from Philadelphia, and re- 
turned to that city soon after the discontinuance of the 
Federal Gazette. 
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The first number of this paper was published Jn Bos- 
ton, October 2, 1799j by Samuel S. Parker. Com- 
mon rumor said that the editor was instigated to the 
enterprize by a belief that the Chronicle did not quite 
satisfy the wishes and expectations of some of the most 
ultra of the republican party. The editor himself, in 
his salutatory, gave some reason to suppose that such a 
cause might have existed. He said, — " Exclusive of 
the common motive, by which every effort of industry is 
stimulated, the editor is induced to believe that a new 
paper, in this town, would be cheerfully received and 
zealously patronized by those federal Republicans, who 
constitute the great mass of real American citizens, men 
attached to no faction, who prefer the interests of their 
own to those of any other country ; who comprehend 
and revere the principles of civd liberty, as recorded 
and established in the Declaration of Independence, and 
in the constitutions of the states and federal government ; 
who will support these illustrious monuments of the 
American revolution with their fortunes and their lives ; 
who, to a just sense of their obligations to maintain these 
institutions and the laws of the land, made in pursuance 
of them, unite a belief that " the liberty of the press is 
essential to the security of freedom in a slate;" Sic. 
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It was a semi-weekly pap^r, published on Wednesday 
and Saturday. 

The editor was aided by several writers, but none of 
surpassing excellence, " Democritus " wrote a series of 
essays, — one on the duties of a republican editor, in 
which there seems to be a sly hit at some of those of its 
own party : and others on " American Aristocracy." 
This writer had been a correspondent of the Chronicle, 
but had been silent for a time. His reappearance was 
greeted with great enthusiasm by other writers, in the 
Telegraphe. Another series of communications were 
entitled " Slanding Army," by " A friend to the Presi- 
dent." 

The editor appears to have been indebted mainly to 
correspondents for original matter. The paper con- 
tains nothing of his composition, but short summaries of 
news, with an occasional attack upon some cotemporary 
federal paper. The Aurora, the Chronicle, and other 
leading republican papers, are liberally drawn upon 
for political discussion. Both editor and correspondents 
opposed, with all their power, the election of Caleb 
Strong to the chief magistracy of the commonwealth in 
the spring of 1800. Their whole artillery of satire and 
abuse was discharged at Alexander Hamilton, — who 
visited Boston in June, 1800, — and those, who showed 
him any marks of respect. 

Parker was a physician in the county of Worcester, 
and, I believe, resided there most of the time while the 
Telegraphe wa,s published in his name. That name dis- 
appeared from the imprint on the tenth of July, 1800. 
Previously no printer's name had been attached to it. 
The paper of that day purports to be printed " by Jon- 
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ATHAN S. Copp, for the proprietor, at his printing-office, 
south side State-street." The typography and mechan- 
ical execution were miserable specimens of mechanic 
art. While the Telegraphs appeared with Copp's name 
as publisher, there was much more of what may be 
called editorial matter, than at first ; from which it may 
be inferred that he filled the office of editor as well as 
printer. He was a native of New-London, and though 
he served his apprenticeship with a decided federal 
printer, he was a bitter revUer of every thing that had 
the odor of federalism. 

At the end of the first volume, September 27, 1800, 
Parker gave notice that he had " sold out his proprie- 
torship " to John S. Lillie, " who had agreed to carry 
it on in support of the republican interest, for which it 
was sincerely instituted." He added, — " When the 
proposal for printing the Telegraphe was offered to the 
public, the proprietor conceived there was not a repub- 
lican paper printed in this commonwealth ; which was 
one principal occasion of his coming forward, to en- 
deavor to advocate and defend the constituted bights 
of his fellow-citizens, which was ever dear and precious 
to him ; but finding his domestic circumstances and avo- 
cations such, that he could not pay tliat personal atteu- 
tion to the office, which the nature of the business 
required, he thought best to sell out to some person, 
that would pay more particular attention to it than was 
practical for him to do." 

The following are specimens of Doctor Parker's par- 
agraph writing ; — 

The Centinel of ■Wednesday last says, that in. two Imcdred papers 
puiilialied in the United States, only twenty me Jatobm : (but roark, 
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Amerioins ! Jacobin and republican are Bynonymous terms with the 
federal tories. ) That oiil j twenty republican newspapers ace published 
in the Union, ia "a shameless and insolent lie;" the fact is, raore than 
that numher have been ostaWisbed in the short period of the last six 
months, and at least fifty decidedly republican papers since the GAG 
bill, Sx. hare been in force, any thing which Ben Kussell may say to 
the contrary ootwiilistanding. That fidaehood and deception hare long 
been conspicuous traits in the character of the humnng editor of the 
CenHnel, we will not at present spend time to demonstrate. 

December 21, 1799. 

Ben Russell's remarks on Chat independent and republican member 
of Congress, Mr. Randolph, are so smutty and black, as to be even 
below coufempt; issuing from a polluted fountain, which is continually 
casting np mire and dirt, tbej would, of course, have been unworthy 
did we not conceive it a dnty, sometimes, to expose to 
ir republican lellow-citizens, this paragon of BiUingsgata, 
1 advocate of " Washington federalism." Instead of 
coming forward and endeavoring to confute the aigimients of Mr. 
Randolph against t)ie standing army, this cowardly assaasin contempt' 
nously calls him a " smock-taced youth," "master Randolph," and 
describes him as certainly " black." This is argument ! This is the 
dernier resort of aristocratic federalism, of our pretended friends of 
good order and enei^tie government This is conclusive reasoning ; 
it is emphatically federal logic. February 8, IBOO. 

It ia suspected that the Cbarlestoivn Granny had two projects in 
view when he nndettook Ida late journey to Philadelphia. The osten- 
sible and pMic olgect was sMd [to be] to use his influence lo have the 
Dock Yard establisbod at Charlestown. The other olgect is said to be 
the appointment of Mmadf by Bushrod Washiagton lo be the writer of 
George Washington's Life. Joe Dennie, who is paid for writing in 
Peimo'a Gazette, h^ let the " Pig out of the hag," He says that the 
Doctor applied to Bushrod Washington for the papers and the job, 
but was refused both. The remarks by Dennie are rather severe, par- 
ticularly as the Doctor has declared himself of the same politics and 

sentiments as Joe. The Doctor ia a most extraordinary man ; 

his wisdom is a compound suhtimation of iHnmiimti plots, Ocean plols, 
Tub plots, Taylor plota. Pig's feet, ears, and tail plots j in short, he ia 
like the word Sarmak, for you may apel) him at each end, and find him 
out on aE sides ; be ought to obtain complete success, for his arduous 
efforts for the public good; it is infinitely more la,udable than specnla- 
tions in Georgia Lands. April 5, 1 800. 

Let these suffice. 
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The Telegraphe was seldom, if ever, noticed in the 
other Boston papers — a fact, which, it is evident, 
greatly annoyed the editor, and he referred to it, in 
rather querulous terms, more than once ; but his com- 
plaints produced no response from his cotemporaries. 

Mr. Lillie hegan his editorial career with a pledge to 
conduct the Telegraphe on the principles adopted by 
his predecessor, and a promise that nothing should be 
admhted, in opposition to the equal rights of- man. The 
political paragraphs were more numerous, and more 
severe in their tone, and as the presidential election soon 
after terminated in favor of Mr. Jefferson, the writers in 
the Telegraphe assumed a more triumphant and defiant 
style towards their political opponents. 

In the Telegraphe of February 18, 1801, the editor 
informed his readers that, " being unprepared to meet 
the common law of England, in its full extent and rigor, 
prefers to remain for a short time incog. Conscious of 
his own integrity of heart, he will not, (when prepared) 
shrink from a fair and impartial trial by a jury of his 
own countrymen." How long he kept himself secreted, 
is not now recollected. His paper of March 31, 1802, 
contains a circumstantial account of his trial and tlie 
cause of it, of which the following is an abstract, — 
chiefly in his own language : — 



The editor of the Telegraphe, to ealisfy his numerous correspondentB 
and tlie puIiUc, communicates tlie fbllovviug statement of facta, as it 
respects his fine and imprisonment, for e. libel on the " Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of Ihe Common Law of England." At the opening of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court in this l«wn in. Eehniaiy 1801, Hia Honor Judge 
Dana, after giving a charge to the grand jury, in Ms usual manner, 
observed to them, that " he had in his hand a paper, called tfee Constj- 
tutional Telegraphe, in which was contdned the following piece, under 
the head of c( 
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" A dirty piece appearetl in tlie chaste Palladium of Tnenday, 27th 
ult. dated at Waahington, but undouhtedly fabricated here, either by 
the illominati Doctor, one of the pious editors, or the Lord Chief Jas 
Idee of the common law of England. The author of Hie paragraph 
endeavors to blacken the character of that great and benevolent man 
Thomas Jefferson, Esq. ivhom the people dehght lo honor. It liken ise 
attempts to degrade Governor M'Kean and Judge Brackenridge Now 
know ye, tiiat Gov. M'Kean, when chief justice of the supreme couit 
in Pennsylvania, nor Judge Brackenridge, now chief juelace of that 
state, never set aside the verdict, of a jury of twelve honest men apon 
a promise of receiving one thonsand acres of land in Ihe province of 
6^ine — and endeavored fo obtain an impeschment of sn attorney- 
general, for disclosing such corrupt conduct. Know ye, therefore, that 
the very lengthy piece on the first page of said immaculate paper, con- 
toning as mueh matter as a common law judge's charge to a grand 
jury on lihela, is artfully designed to reconcile the minds of the citizens 
to that execrable engine of tyrants, the common law of England, in 
criminal prosecutions ; and that Ihoy may rest easy nnder it, and em- 
brace it as their birth-right. But, know ye, that whenever a republican 
Setmte and Honse of liepresentativcs conyene, purged from those 
locusts to society, aristocratic lawyers; then this ten-headed monster 
will he sldn, and its remains sunk in t:he unfathomable gulf of ever- 
lasting forgetfulness, and tyrant party judges vriU weep and wail, and 
gnash their teeth, localise Hioir reign of terror is at an end — such 
tyrants exclaim ^ hoc m^ jtiali habit.' " 

Here his Honor, it ia said, exclaimed, very empkaticalli/, (at the same 
Idmepoinling to himself) "That means ME, gentlemen." . . . This 
libel, as it was called, was handed to the grand jury, who, after a long and 
arduous struggle, found a bill, which, when the editor had notice of, he 
absented himself, not knowing who the author was, and being unpre- 
pared at that time to answer to its responsibility, and meet the ven- 
geance of the judiciary, it being in the height of the reign of terror. 
. . . At the opening of the supreme court last August, IJie editor 
was summoned to appear, and was arraigned before the bar, to answer 
to an indictment for the above libel, as it is called. He applied to 
George Blake, Esq. as his counsel, who plead in his behalf, guilty of 
piMiskinff, and consequently threw himself upon the lenity of the 
court. . . . Mis Honor Judge Bradhuiy, after making his remarks 
on the heinousness of the crime, observed that the court would indulge 
me till nest term, in order that I might have an opportunity to dis- 
cover the author. In the mean, time, the original mannscript wia 
handed round to diiferent persons, who said they could recogahe it as 
the hand-writing of John Vinal, Esq. Accordingly, at a meeting of 
Hie grand jury, a complaint was entered agidnst him, as the author of 
flie supposed libel. The grand jury, after a oomparison of hands, 
were fiilly satisfied of Mr. Vinal being the author, and were unanimous 
in finding a bill against him, This gentleman was therefore arraigned, 
27 
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and plead not guilty ; he was tried, — and from a. comparison of hands 
not being legal evidence, was acquitted. The editor and his friends 
then expected thai the honor as well as jus^ce of the court would be 
Ealisfied willi a severe reijrimaiid, for his inadvertency, partjculaflj at 
the present period, when false, malicious and scandalous libels are con- 
tinually issuing from the federal presses against the President and gov- 
ernment of the United Stales — instead of whidi, a fine of one hun- 
dred dollars, and tln'ee months imprisonment, was tlie awuj'd of the 
couit. The above, to tlie editor's best recollection, is a true and tailh- 
ful statement of the fiicts which he eheerfnlly submits for the consid- 
eration of his friends and the public. John S. LilI/IB. 
Boston GadjMarchSO, — \Sth day of Imprisonment. 

This article was followed by another, acknowledging 
his obligations to friends and customers, and calling on 
delinquents to settle their accounts. Presuming that 
the person to whom he had entrusted the care of the 
Telegraphe, would conduct it on the principles he had 
himself practised, he "relinquished the arduous duties 
which had heretofore devolved upon him," 

The Telegraphe of April 14, came out in the name of 
J. M. Dunham, as printer and editor. N n 1 

change took place in the character or app a -an f 1 
paper, except, that, a few weeks after h 1 a 
changed to Republican Gazetteer, and wa d o d 
with a cut, representing Hope leaning n an I o 

holding in her right hand a staff with the ap of 1 b j 
and in her left, a scroH, bearing the word 
Underneath was the motto, — 

Liberty 1 expand thy vital ray ; 

O'er the dark glohe diffuse celestial day ; 

Thy spirit breathe, wide as creation's space j 

Exalt, iUume, inspire the human race- 
John S. Litlie, after passing through the usual course 
of education in the common schools of Boston, was 
apprenticed to Benjamin Sweetser, an extensive and 
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respectable dealer in English goods. For a while he 
kept an English or dry goods store in Union street. Mr. 
Sweetser, who, I believe, was a relative, aided him in 
the purchase of the Telegraphe. After the term of his 
imprisonment expired, he held the office of a clerk in 
the United States Loan-Office, and subsequently in the 
United States Branch hank. He died in 1849. He 
was an invincible disciple of the JeffersonJan school of 
politics, and endured the reproaches of his federal cotem- 
poraries with a firmness and perseverance, which his 
most inveterate opponents could not bat admire, 

John Moseley Dunham, who succeeded Mr. LiUie as 
the publisher of the Telegraphe, was a printer by trade. 
He published the Republican Gazetteer some two or 
three years, and afterward established a manufactory of 
Printing Ink at Cambridge, from which he supplied most 
of the Printers in New-England. He went to Ohio, 
after the war of 1812. His subsequent history is to me 
unknown. 

The editorials of the Telegraphe, under its several 
conductors were chiefly short paragraphs, indicating that 
the writers had a famiiiar acquaintance with the vocab- 
ulary of vituperation and a readiness to use it on all 
occasions. Many of them are mere squihs aimed at the 
federal papers and their editors, variegated with fulsome 
epithets applied to the leaders of the republican party. 
Mr. Jefferson was seldom referred to but in terms little 
less than idolatrous, and every incident that occurred, in 
the remotest degree tending to show the devotion of 
his partisans to him or his administration, was eagerly 
sought and published. The history of a singular tribute 
of affection to him is now but little known. It appeared 
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ill the Telegraphe in the summer of 1801, — and thus it 
runs : — 

KEPUBLICANISM; 
Or, a tribule of Respect from the Ladies of Cheshire, Mass. in ike President 

of the United States. 
In the town of CItesliire, stfile of MassiiGliusetta, the Ladies of the 
Rev. Mr. Leland'a church and society agreed to nmlte a cheese * to 
present lo His Excellency Thomas Jefferson, aa a mark of the exalted 
esteem they had of him, as a man of virtue, benerolcnce, and a real, 
sincere friend to all Christian denominations, and their full confidence 
in his being placed in the executive chfur of the American nation, and 
Ihett full aasurance of hia wielding ae governraeDt at much leas 
expense than his predecessor, and as well, and it is hoped much hotter. 
Accordingly they requested Mr. Leland to procnre a cheese vat, at 
their expense, six feet diameter, and twenty-one inches thick, to press 
the cheese in ; and, on a certain day, they were to aasemble at Mr. 
David Brown's with the curd. The vat held fourteen hundred weight 
of curd, and they had three hundred weight left. This cheese was 
made from the milk of nine hundred cows at one milking. "When our 
informant left Cheshire, the cheese had not been turned, but would be 
in a few days, as the machinery for fliat purpose was nearly completed. 
.... This cheese is to be sent, in the spring of 1802, to the seat of 
government^ under the care of Mr. Inland, who was formerly a neigh- 
bor to Mr. Jefferson fifteen years in the stale of Virginia. The motto 
on this cheese is, — "BebeUion to Tyrants is obedience to GOD." 

From J. ,M. Dunham, the RepublicaD Gazetteer 
passed into the possession of Benjamin True, and Ben- 
jamin Parks, who gave it another new name, — The 
Democrat. These gentlemen employed as editor, an 
Englishman, by the name of John Williams, — an author 
by profession, better known by his assumed signature, 
Anthony Pasquin, — a name, on which William Gifford 
conferred immortality, in his celebrated poem. The Ba- 
viad. In the first edition of that poem, Gifford had ap- 
plied the lash of saiire to the productions of Williams 

* See ifi^e ISJ. 
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with an unsparing hand. In the second edition he thus 
refers to him : — 

It has been represented to me that I should io well to avoid all men- 
tion of this man ; fiom a consideration that one so lost to every sense 
of decency and shame, was a fitter object for the beadle than the 
muse. This has induced me to lay aside a second castiga.tion, whicli I 
had prepared for him, though I do not think it expedient to omit what 
I had formerly written. 

Here, on the radc of Satire, let him lie, — 
Fit garbage for the hell-hound Infamy, 

I am told that there are men, so weak as to deprecate this miserable 
object's abuse, and so vain, so desplcablj' vain, as to tolerate Ms praise. 
For sueh I have nothing but pity; but should there be a man, or a 
woman, howeyei' high in rank, base enough U> purchase the venal pen 
of this miscreant, for the sake of traducing innocence and virtue, then 

I was about to threaten, bat it is not necessary ; lie profligate 

cowards, who employ Anthony, can know no severer punishment than 
flie support of a man, whose acquaintance is iniamy, and whose touch 
is poison." 

For this satire, Williams prosecuted the publisher of 
Gifford's Poems; but, on the exhibition of his own 
writings, by the defendant, — who set up no other 
defence than the truth of the libel, — Williams was non- 
suited, Williams, at one time, was employed as a writer 
for the Chronicle, — but whether before, or after, his 
connection with the Democrat, is not recollected. 

The Democrat was discontinued in 1808. 
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In January, 1792, a paper was first published at 
Greenfield, in the county of Hampshire, (now the shire 
town of Franklin county) by Thomas Dickman, entitled 
the Greenfield Gazette, or Massachusetts and Vermont 
Telegraphe. Its editor, Thomas Dickman, was a native 
of Boston, and served a regular apprenticeship with 
Benjamin Edes, — for whom he always entertained a 
high respect. He was a good printer, — a much better 
one, mechanically, than ever bis master was, — but 
never imdertook to write for his paper any article of 
greater length than the statement of an ordinary occur- 
rence. In politics, be was a republican, and held to the 
sentiments he had imbibed in the office of Edes's Gazette ; 
but he never obtruded his views, offensively, on his sub- 
scribers, a majority of whom were disciples of the fed- 
eral school. He was a man of sound judgement and 
good taste, and if there was not much in the editorial 
department of his paper to excite either applause or dis- 
satisfaction, there was nothing that could reasonably give 
offence. 

In 1798, the second title of the paper was struck out, 
and in place of it was put " An Impartial Register of 
tlie Times." 
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William Coleman, afterwards the originator and editor 
of the New- York Evening Post, came to reside in Green- 
field about the year 1794, and occasionally wrote for the 
Gazette an article concerning the political afeirs of the 
day. He intended to make Greenfield his permanent resi- 
dence, and laid out plans for improvement, which, if they 
had not been defeated by the want of means to effect 
them, would have added much to the attractions of that 
pleasant village. The mansion-house, which he erected, 
and nearly completed, was one of the most magnificent, 
in the style of its architecture, which then existed in that 
part of Massachusetts. Mr. Coleman was celebrated for 
his skill in the amusement of skating; and, it was said 
that he had slcated on Connecticut river, from near 
Greenfield to Northampton, — twenty miles, — in an 
evening ; but of this fact I have no knowledge. He 
represented the town two years in the Legislature, He 
gave up his residence there in the latter part of 1797. 

James Elliot, then a clerk in a variety store in Guilford, 
Vermont, frequently contributed both prose and poetry. 
This gentleman, in 1793, enlisted as a non-commissioned 
officer in the army, under General Wayne, and was with 
it two or three years. He returned in 1796, and pub- 
lished a volume of his " works," in poetry and prose. 
This volume was printed at the Greenfield press. Mr. 
Elliot studied law at Brattleboro', and afterwards was 
elected a representative to Congress. He resided a short 
ume in Philadelphia, and edited a paper called the 
Freeman's Journal. He returned to Brattleboro', where 
he established himself in the practice of the law, and 
held several important offices under the state govern- 
ment. He has been dead a number of years. 
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Of Elliot's poetrj' the following piece is probably as 
fe.ir a specimen as any that was published in the Green- 
field Gazette, It was written at Greenville, in the Ter- 
ritory N. W. of the river Ohio, November, 1795. He 
was then, probably about nineteen years of age. 

INVOCATION TO MEMORY. 
Descend, fcir Nymph, from thy aerial tbrone, 

Aid me U> string the long neglected Ijro ; 
Dispel my griefs, make all thy joys my o^vu, 

And kindle fancy's recoIlBctive fire. 
Emei^ed from realms obscnred by Lethean glooms, 

The Mnse, inflpired. by lliee, renews her lays ; 
Beneath thy fostering hand fair Science hlooms, 

AncI Art to tbee its humble homage pays. 
Come, gentle Genius of theisacred scene 

Of arts and wisdom — authoress of feme ; 
Come with sweet aspect and oeleatiaJ mien. 

Assist the bard, and animate his flame. 
Lead me to the retreats of early youth. 

The seats of pleasure and the bowers of ease — 
Where, cbDthed with naliye innocence and truth, 

Beneath ftie shelter of umbrageous trees, — 
I listened to the sound of the soft gale, 

That wafted odors o'er the verdant plain ; 
Or sighed responsive to the red-hreast'a tale, 

And Philomela's sweetly plaintive strain — 
Eeoall, sweet Nymph, those scenes of silent peace, 

And aoeial joy, which graced my earlier hours ; 
When, in colloquial charms, the mind sought ease, 

Or roved through Contemplation's awful bowers, — 
Or when I dared on Truth's bright wings to soar, 

By Eollin guided, by thy spirit fired, 
Traversed the regions of historic lore. 

And Fame's immortal monuments admired. 
Yes, I have, oft, when evening's silent reign 

Hushed the gay world lo sleep, explored the page ; 
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Viewed tlie bright list of chiefs (a godlike train,) 

Who graced the Grecian and tlie Boman age : 
Conversed with yirtaous Socrates, — admired 

The daasic, eloquent, end generous flame, 
Which TuUy'a pure and patriot bosom, fired, 

And followed Pompey o'er the pl^ns of farne,— 
Eelield, with nature, the Athenian youth, 

Cimon, illustrious on tbe embattled heath. 
And Phocion, ardent in the cause of truth, 

And glorious in llie trying scene of death, — 
Wept o'er Qie iallen liberty and laws 

Of Home, with Cftto, — joined the dauntless barn 
That armed with Brutus to revenge her cause, 

And slew the tjrant of his native land. 
Since such the briUiant harvest Memory yields, 

Of mental joys, surpassing sensual charms, 
Why should I longer till those sterile fields, 

Fruitfoi alone in ominous alarms ? 
Why seek seclusion's, nninviting shade 

And ^ve mj heart a prey to causeless fears ? 
Why roam, forlorn, the solitary glade, 

And drown my sorrows in a sea of tears t 
Memory, with thse 1 11 pass the vacant horn-, 

Aa hnicble votary at thy saKred seat ; 
Thy charms surpass luxurious pomp and power — 



Mr. EUiot was, in the true sense of the phrase, a 
SELF-TAUOHT MAN. Of humble but respectable origin, 
he had no advantages of what is called a liberal educa- 
tion. I have understood that his father died when he 
was quite young, and that he was early placed in a 
situation, where some compensation could be obtained 
for his services. The store, in which he was a clerk 
before he enlisted into the army, like all country stores 
in thinly settled towns, (and Guilford was then hardly a 
village) was not a very favorable situation for acquiring 
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a knowledge of literature ov science ; yet young Elliot 
so improved his leisure hours, as to make an acquaint- 
ance with the best English classics, aod to lay a founda- 
tion for the attainment of a distinguished position in 
society. While preparing himself for admission to the 
bar, he wrote for other newspapers than the Greenfield 
Gazette. In January, 1797, a paper called the Fed- 
eral Galaxy, was started at Brattlehoi-o', by Thomas 
Dickman and Benjamin Smead, (a young man, who had 
been one of Dickman's apprentices,) to which he con- 
tributed a number of articles. When the Farmer's 
Museum was enjoying its brightest day of fame, Elliot 
was a constant correspondent, and one whose contribu- 
tions were highly valued by Dennie. Such m'en are 
worthy of remembrance. In honoring them the countiy 
honors itself.* 

Another correspondent, whose writings gave some 
celebrity to the Greenfield Gazette, was the Rev. John 
Taylor, the minister of the church in Deerfield. He 
furnished a long series of papers, entitled " The Proverb- 
iahst," an irnitation, — and by no means a bad one, — 
of Franklin's "Poor Richard." 

The late judge of probate in Franklin county, Rich- 
ard E. Newcomb, frequently aided the editor with his 
advice and some times with his pen. But the files of 
the Gazette exhibit no extraordinary effort to acquire a 
literary character. It was a respectable record of inlelli- 
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gence, and an entertaining and useful repository of matters 
interesting to the population of the rural districts in 
Massachusetts and Vermont, to which its circulation was 
chiefly confined. 

In June, 1798, Dickman sold his printing apparatus, 
bookstore, and subscription books for the Gazette, to 
Francis Barker, — a young man, who had served a short 
apprenticeship at book- printing, in the office of Messrs. 
Thomas &. Andrews, Boston. He knew nothing about 
conducting a paper, and had not patience to learn. 
Having inherited some property, he had visited Europe 
and South -Am erica, and had just enough of his patri- 
mony left to enable him to purchase the establishment. 
He enlarged the paper; — expunged from the head the 
second title of it, and inserted, in its place, "A 
Register of Genuine Federah'sm." Though he had no 
experience as a printer of a newspaper, he had some 
very just notions of the responsibility of an editor. In 
his addte'-'!, at the openmg oi hia new career, he said, — 
" The office of a conductor ol a political print, m its 
operation on the public mind, is, peihaps, of more im- 
portance to the pohtical opinions of a nation, than the 
occupation of any othei individual sn the community. 
By promulgaliug erj-or, he becomes a noon-day ^esh- 
lence to society ; but, by diiFusing truth, he is, in effect, 
a powerful instrument of genera! utility and happiness. 
Fully impressed with these sentiments, the present editor 
does not shrink from a public avowal of his firm deter- 
mination to publish, at all times, and on all occasions, a 
truly genuine American Gazette, exclusively devoted to 
the propagation of federal principles and the vindication 
of his country's honor ; in opposition to all the clandes- 
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tine artifices of "party, the insidious cant of Gallic fro- 
iemity, and the open menaces of unblushing sedition. 
Tiie editor believes that the constitution of United 
America combines the greatest portion of liberty with 
the best security of law, that any nation ever experi- 
enced since the first institution of civil government 
among mankind ; he therefore does not hesitate to de- 
clare, that be, who is unwilling to support this form of 
government, with all his physical and mora! energies, 
commits a sacrilege on his nature, by rejecting the great- 
est possible human good, that regenerated man has ever 
enjoyed since the introduction of the Christian Re- 

With all this patriotic resolution, Barker never wrote 
a political paragraph of ten lines, during the ten months 
which he held possession of the Gazette. He made two 
or three visits to Boston, in the mean time, of several 
weeks each, and left the whole charge of the paper, and 
the post-office also, (he having obtained the appoint- 
ment of postmaster,) to his oldest apprentice. Sick of 
his bargain, in May, or the beginning of June, 1799, he 
made an arrangement with Dickman, to take back the 
paper, printing-office, bookstore, post-office, and all. 
He then applied for a commission in the army which 
was raised by a law of Congress, in consequence of the 
difficulties with the French Republic. He obtained the 
commission of a lieutenant, and was stationed at Oxford, 
in the county of Worcester, till the army was disbanded. 

Dickman carried on the business again for some years, 
when he relinquished it in favor of John Denio, — an 
excellent, good-hearted fellow, who had been his appren- 
tice. This gentleman, after several unsuccessful ex- 
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periments in business, at sundry places, is now — or was, 
quite recently, — the publisher of a paper at Albion, 
Orleans county, N. Y., and in the enjoyment of -a public 
office, which, I sincerely hope may afford, for the re- 
mainder of his life, a quiet and happy independence. 

The Gazette has since passed through the hands of 
several proprietors, and is still published under the title 
of " Gazette and Courier " — a paper called the Courier, 
began at a much later period, having been united with it. 

Mr, Dickman removed to Springfield, where he pub- 
lished a paper some years, and then changed the business 
of printer and editor for that of a retailer of dry goods, 
groceries, 8ic. Relinquishing that employment, he 
opened a reading-room, which, for a while, was a favor- 
ite resort for his fellow-citizens and neighbors, but was 
never a source of much income. He has been dead 
some years. It may be said of him, as of many other 
printers, that he was industrious and intelligent — honest 
and faithful — worked hard and died poor. 
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In April, 1795, the first number of the Political Ga- 
zette appeared, published ia JVewburypoil, by William 
Barrett. It was very neatly executed, and contained 
many excellent original articles, though none of tbeiu 
seemed to be the production of the editor ; whose labors 
appeared to extend no further than to the selection of 
news and to recording the deaths and marriages that 
happened within the circle of his townsmen and their 
neighbors. Some of the poerical compositions of " Pe- 
ter Quince," (Isaac Story,) were written for this paper, 
before that writer had been laid under contribution by 
Dennie, of the Farmer's Museum, One of Peter's 
Odes, published in the Political Gazette, was dedicated 
to the Green Dragon Tavern, — a well-known public 
house in Boston, and famous as the scene of caucuses 
of the republican party. Thus the ode commences : — 

Hail, plane of refiige — kind resort — all hail I 

Like Rome's feir consecrated mount, 
Called Sacer: 
That is, a lioly and becoming jail, 

"Where each sad slate-menaeer 
Fled, wlien the laws were calling to account, — 
Whilhev resorted every sinner's son. 
Where any mischief vile the rogues had done, 

So Ljvj eajs, and he's a man cf parts. 
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A man who tells a crooked Etoiy straight ; 
Who gives to every little sentence weight. 

And wins with pteasing style his reader's hearts. 
Yea, Ihoa art snch a, place — hut of an humbler kind; 

That is, thou ail of lower, meeker nature ; 
Being for moaner pnzpoaea designed, 

Though the snug nest-hole of each factions creature. 
In thee Rebellion, with her turtle feet, 
And fell Contendon, groveling, growling, meet. 
Thou art no Dragon, like those mentioned by 

The holy patriarch, in a holy place, 

Wor wouldst thoii show so fierce, so grim a face, 
Or issue flame from thy meek, modest oye- 
Ho, lovely Dragon, well I know thou 'dst not; 

'Tia not thy nature — nor wonldst thou affright 
From his dull sleep one Jacobinic sot, 

Whocourls thy bowels by the rays of night, 
Thinking, when safb within thy liquored tomb, 
The eye of Eeason cannot pierce the gloom. 



Haj], Ihon, whose color patretaction suits : 

No flaring tail waves round thy scaly form, 
No paw terrific — or red darting tougiio: — 
No — thou art yet in thy sad train but young 

Knowir^ but just the name of stately-storm. 



Hfldst thou a flami 


ing tail, or griping claw. 


You 'd never nse i 


t 'gainst our steady Law; 


No, you 'd not do 


so — nor would you admit 


A man of merit 


, or a man of praise, 


A worthy fellow, < 


ir an honest cit. 


Within thy may 


r his frowning head to raise 



Thou kuowest better, ay, art wiser. 
Hast, too, a good adviser, 

Yclept the cut-throat, cramp-eyed Facti^ 
Who recommends, with lengthened lace. 
To thy important useful place 

The vile projectors of each tr 
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I^jng may jou stand, tho sigu-poat of etate-ovil, 
And keep poor feelile patriots from tba devil : 

Long may you is good Peter's wish. 

Peter 'e thy friend ; fliou knew'st it, long ago, 
He eervea thee in the clouded day of wo, 

And offers to thy palate this small dish. 



The Gazette eontained a series of papers, chiefly on 
moral subjects, under the title of The Camelion ; another 
called the Literary Syphon ; and still another, under the 
head of Dishes from the Table of Momus. Among llie 
" dishes " served up by this writer were " The character 
of a mighty good sort of a Woman," and "The charac- 
ter of a mighty good sort of a Man," — articles weJl 
seasoned with wit and sarcasm. I am not,quite satisfied 
that these two articles were originally written for the 
Political Gazette ; but of the originahty of the following, 
" From the Desk of Beri Hesdin," * there can he no 
doubt : — 



So Ben' Hesdin thought, or Deacon GrSTCS would surely have let in 
the m^med soldier, who, in Uio last beadng storm, stood knoeking at 
hie door. The wind whistled through his laltered raiment, and hunger 
pinched him within ; but, the door opened not. " And why 1 " says the 
mild form of Pity, " why did not the deacon make hast* to let hiro in ? " 
I will tell thee, thou inhabitant of some brighter world ; he was sitting 
by his fire-side — not studying "the whole duty of man," or "the 
Chris^an's guide j " hut calculating by compound interest ; how rapidly 
ho WK3 rising to estate, from the purchase of that poor petitioner's notes, 
at the low rate of two shillings on the pound; and now the brave vet- 
eran has no insignia of having served his country, but wounds and 
poverty — tlie good man is nol lU home; he hath gone a long journey, 
even to the land of hard-heartedness, having taken a bag of monaj with 

•This wrilH become, aftarward, a regular eottespondsni of ilie Farmer's 
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When in onr smaller eourta of judgement, we behold llie man, viho 
bath Eworn to do justly, and act according to law and evidence, taking 
tjte length and weight of the parties' pnraes, instead of listening to tha 
voice of reason and justice, — If instead of rendering to Ctefiar the 
things that are Ciessir's, be is t>alancmg the rich man's fee against Hie 
poor man's right, — wo may exclaim, with the son of David, the good 
man is not at Jiome. 

Dick Dashawaj and Peter Eednose, never would have drank a dozen 
of Madeira at Sir Simon's house, and played with spotted pieces of 
paper till tlie crowing of the coct — had the good mrni been at home. 
Madam's cliairs would not have been broken, nor the fine wronght 
fringe of her best bed been trodden under feet. The porter would not 
have pocketed hia half joe for conveying Dick on his shoulders, nor 
Bni^eon Cancer a biU of sixty pounds for drawing broken glass from 
Peter's shin. 

Beti Sesdin fears that long indeed is the joimiey of the good man ; 
for as he passed by the doors of his temple, he beheld, and lo 1 in the 
midst thereof were those, who robbed the widow of hoi: dower, and eat 
np the portion of the fatherless — sittjng — veiled with the form of 
Christianity, and in a tone of godliness making long prayers- There 
aJso was he, who taketh from the way-laring man his pnrse, and from 
the pilgrim his socks ; who letteth not the beggar pass in peMC, bat 
blasphemeth him because ho is poor. 

Ye that are slipping off the leading-strings of life, and entering the 
stage of action, where hustle and confusion wear the form of business ; 
and dissipation and idleness draw aside him that hath his bag of money 
with him — be careful that virtue is your companion and prudence your 
guide ; or at the dose of life you will find clouds and darkness round 
about yon j yom: feet stumbling on the daik mountains of despair, and 
when yon knock at the door of mercy, will hear the voice of Peter ex- 
claiming, "the good Tivm is not at hojae." BEKI HESDIN. 

The Political Gazette, was discontinued, as an inde- 
pendent publication, in October, 1797. A paper, calied 
tlie Impartial Herald, had been published, some years, in 
Newburyport, by Angier March. The proprietors of 
the two papers, wisely agreed to unite their labors and 
expenses on one, which they issued semi-weekly, on 
Tuesday and Friday, and called it the 
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Mr. Barrett withdrew from the concern about the first 
of January, 1798, and left the whole in the hands of 
Mr. March ; who, apparently, conducted the paper with 
as much fairness and impartiality, as could be expected 
or desired by reasonable men. He was, however, 
annoyed by grumblers, (what editor is not f) as appears 
by the following article m the Herald of June 22, 
1798 : — 

Some men who honor ray paperwith a perusal very seldom, frequently 
complMn (hat it is a party papev, that I publish only on one side, &c. 
&c- I would beg leave to askwhat those gentlemen want ^ A person 
thja moment has l^e impertinence to look over my shoaider and reply 
to my query, WAy, the toaiies and the fishes zoMch the>/ suppose those in 
offief, rfceive. And in fact I bolieye it of many. But in the name of 
liberty, what two sides can there now be in this country — but those of 
America's friends and foes. Is not the government of our own forma- 
tion and adoption, and has not experience proved it t^e best on the 
globe * Are not the administrators of it men of onr own choice, from 
among ourselves, and removable at the will of the people 1 And is not 
that man a traitor to his coontty who vilifies and abuses so free and 
valuable, so independent ^id Judidous a government, and so honest and 
virtuous an administration of it ^ Every American, every Man who 
has the leost sparlc of integrity and patrioiJEm will £.nswer these ques- 
tions in the affirmative. It is well known that the present government 
of France is straining eveiy nerve to fraternize this country in the same 
mamier that they have Holland, Venice, tie states of Italy, Germany 
and Switzerland — and to accomplish ifa virtuous intentions, have made 
use of foreign agents in this conntry, bribery, corruption, and finally 
threatens, that unless we submit to Ihcir domination, to ravage our 
coasts and destroy our Commerce. 

And yet there are found men base and mean enough to say publicly, 
that lliey are josKtiiible in their demands, and that tlie Editors of News- 
papers who refuse to publish, and republish, their base and traitorous 
icaailitj," publish oaly on one side!!!" If ibis is publishing on one 
side, they may rest assured that on that side only shall I publish — on 
the side of my country. And neither French nor English bribes or 
threats shall ever induce me to swerve from patriolio rectitude. 
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ConBciouB that 1 have discharjced my duty to my subscribers and 
conntrj with assiduLty and attention — I aliall not regret the lose of a 
BubBcriber who dislikes the principles or disdaiuB the abilities of the 
EDITOB. 

There were some well-written political communications 
in the Herald, on the exciting topics of the day. But 
the reader has probably already seen extracts enough of 
this character, and I pass them over to present a speci- 
men of the writing of one, who, "fifty years ago, was 
quite notorious as a tvriter for the newspapers, and who 
published a pamphlet, containing a numher of his news- 
paper articles, and near the end of the hook, ushered in 
two or three other articles, with a note to the reader, 
saying that they were not of his writing, but "very 
drole." This gentleman's name was Timothy Dexter. 
His mansion in Newburyport, and the fences that in- 
closed it, were decorated with the images of all the 
Presidents of the United States, and with those of other 
individuals, and objects. The article, that follows, is an 
exact transcript from the original : — 

Mister Printer, 

WKA.T is the Noys About the Lyon got down to our Congress 
there making A grat Soys got tie art of Spiting and felling of 
grat tilings what he was Eabel M Love to tume tie Corent as he wb£ 
tie man Capobel of so Daiing and wanted to be more than A nmn 
alee & & so on Now is the grat worey oumt«ii Stats to be Shook in the 
wind A 2 Leged Lioa A Anemel and wee tillers of the Leand felow 
mortels to Swet and tile to pay five thousan dolors tc pay our worthy 
Cougresmen for this beast Lion and Likewise but two Leged halfe way 
basterd Life if this be pnt up with Cora under fraee and be Shone boys 
and Louse all you felow moi-tels haye won and bs Com Doup but Now 
A wake Kouse tume out A bad man with ont Cost beat the Roags 
march pnt sum fetters on them or Mm to h'ansport them but Dont Let 
it Cost the Laboring men so much lo trye such Anemel it is Kow good 
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wiaiium but hnrst the Cose and the han Gaffs will frett the Eists some 
flien tafe Care my felow mortels of Dubel minded men 

A freethinker 

This is a fair specimen of much that Timothy Dexter 
published, to enlighten his fellow-citizens. According 
to the doctrine of Jaques in " As you like it," he might 
truly be called a fool, for " heaven sent him fortune." 
But why heaven showers wealth so hountiiuHy where it 
has denied brains, is a problem, that philosophy has not 
yet solved. 

The Newburyport Herald, has had several proprie- 
tors. It has maintained a respectabJe rank among its 
CO temporaries, and is now a daily publication, conducted 
with much ability, and meriting, as I presume it receives, 
a good share of public support. 
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On Monday, May 19, 1800, William CarJeton issued 
a paper in Salem, under tlie title of the Impartial 
Register, which was continued semi-weelcly on Mon- 
day and Thursday. Its motto was, — 

All pardes here iniij plead au Iionest, favorite cause : 

Whoever ressona best on Notare's, Wisdom's laws, 

Proclaims ■etei'nal Truth — gains Heaven's and Man's applause. 

A few months after its first appearance, it took the 
title of the Salem Impartial Register. Subsequently 
the title was changed to the Salem Register ; then to 
Essex Register; and again to Salem Register, 
under which title it is now published. 

The Impartial Register began its career as an advo- 
cate for the election of Mr. Jefferson to the Presidency. 
With all the ability of its editor and his friends, — among 
whom were the Rev. William Bentley and some of the 
wealthiest families in Salem, — it opposed the doctrines 
and the measures of the federal party. The political 
warfare between the Register and the Salem Gazette 
was carried on with great vigor and bitterness. In the 
autumn of 1802, Timothy Pickering, — Mr. Adams's 
ex-secretary of State, — was nominated by the Federal- 
ists of that district, as a candidate for representative 
to Congress. The Democratic candidate was Jacob 
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Crovminshidd. Perhaps no electioneering contest was 
ever fought with more determined resolution to live or 
die with the result. Crowninshieid was elected, and, to 
console themselves for their defeat, the Federalists prose- 
cuted the editor of the Register for a libel on Pickering. 
A few days after the election, Carleton was indicted by 
the grand jury of the county of Essex, then sitting in 
Salem. The article, on which the indictment was found- 
ed, was in the following words : — 

Eobett Lislon, the BriUsh. Ambassaiior, diab-ibutefl five hundred 
tLousHiiid doUai'S amongst ihe partisans of the Snglisti nation in 
America. Generous Tars, undhonestliandsoien, doyonitunkitlikely 
fliat Jacob Crowninsiiield pai-took of these secret largeBses 1 But can 
jou entirely banish from your breasts the idea that our Ex-Secrelary 
migbt receiTS from his dear frienil and intimate eompanion some little 
token, some small gratuity, tar all his zealous efforts against libeity and 
her sons, for all his attachment to the interests of England, for aJl lli^ 
endeavors in all his transactions, to prostrate neutral rights at the mercy 
of CTCry commander under the British, from his honor Admiral Harvey 
to Ihe mild SlatBon, and from him down to the pirates of New-Provi- 
dence, for all tliese good and loyal services ? Is it at all unliltely that 
Squire Timothy did not receive some small trifling remembrance of the 
favor of his most S9<;red majesty of Britain — not to mention the aflMr 
of Seniitor Blotmt, Maitland, and the Blaek Emperor 1 

Carleton announced the fact, in his paper of Novem- 
ber 18, as follows : — 

Squallt AppBARiNOBS. The editor of this paper was yesterday 
called into Court to answer to an indictment for a supposed hbel uptui 
lio en-candidate and ex-seccelary, Timothy Pickering. He forbears to 
nmke any rcniarks upon this transaction. He leaves it to the jmica of 
a Eepublican Country to determine his crime and his punishment. 
His Judges, however ^Federal, will, he trusts, be impartial in their 
chaises, and he shall cheerfully abide the verdict of twelve virtuous 
yeomen. He knows well who are the eharaclers lo whom he owes this 
prosecution ; and the mildness and inodesty of the complainants have 
long exemplified their luitred cf p: 
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The trial caine on in the following April, before the 
Supreme Court at Ipswich. Carleton was convJcted, 
and, on the 25th, was sentenced to pay a fine of one 
hundred dollars, and the costs of prosecution ; to be 
imi)risoned in the county gaol two months ; and to give 
bonds with two sureties in four hundred dollars each, to 
keep the peace for two years. The comments of the 
Register on the trial and its result were unexpectedly 
mild and respectful : — 

The result of the late prosecution is ■well known. The piinter is 
taken from his family and is confined in gaol. Hia scanty means are 
to be taJten away in fkies, and he is U> be treated aa if he were the only 
offender. No indnlgence is to be granted from that piwocation, which 
the law eOQsiders iii a quarrel. No consideration that he acted in his 
own defence, that the govemment of hia country, which he rererenced, 
y/aa insulted in the person of its first magietraCe, and tlmt all the can- 
didates he could propose for public honors were abused and ti'aduced. 
Allow thai he cannot prove all his assertiona. Can they who gave the 
provocation prove their assertions 1 Have any attemptB been made to 
know wheHier they can ? Is it not cowardly to insult a man, and tlien 
to sue him for insult, after he has heea provoked^ Much honor may 
this prosecutJoa do the dismissed secretary, or to any of his friends. 

Carleton died on the 25th of May, 1805, aged about 
thirty-four years. The Register states that he had 
endured great debility in consequence of a fever, under 
which he labored during his imprisonment ; — that on 
the Monday preceding his death, he was occupied with 
his usual vigor till late in the evening : — and that, on 
Tuesday morning, a violent fever, with derangement, 
came on, which terminated his life in twenty-four hours. 
" He was born in Salem, and descended from two of the 
ancient families of the country. He always possessed 
great cheerfulness of temper and great benevolence of 
mind. He was distinguished by his perseverance, ac- 
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are indeb ed lo ie ea ly information, which tbe Regis- 
ter gave of tl e nos interesting occurrences. The 
friends of h s you h e joyed the warmth of his gratitude. 
His professioQs and friendships were sincere. He was 
an able editor, a friend to our happy administration, and 
an honest man." 

After Cavleton's death, the Register was " Printed 
for Elizabeth Carieton," his widow, till August 25th, 
when she also died, just thirty-two days after her hus- 
band. From that time, it was " published for the Pro- 
prietors ; " but no name of either proprietor or printer 
appeared in the imprint, until it was placed in the pos- 
session of Haven Fool and Warwick Palfray, — two 
young men, who had been apprentices in the office, and 
to whom the management of the printing had been 
entnisted, after the death of Carieton. Mr. Bentley 
was the man, who conlributed more than any other to 
keep the paper alive ; but others assisted. Joseph 
Story, — the late Judge Story, then a practising lawyer 
in Salem, — wrote frequently for the Register, and his 
paragraphs are placed under the editorial head, undistin- 
guished by any mark to identify them ; but I am greatly 
deceived if the following were not from his pen : — 

"Who can stand tefoce enyy 'i The liappy establishment of Mr- Jef- 
ferson in the seat of the chief magiatrate of our Union, mnst, for 
eeyernl years exclude many, who expected offices under a different 
administcadon^ iWim any hopes of promotion. In this delay of tbeir 
honors, they have no other way to gratify then: restless amhition, than 
by degrading fliose, who have reached the honors they could not obtain. 
And when we consider their number, their desperate purposes, and the 
pRwer of disapppintment upon amhition, what e&n be thought a suffi- 
deijt restraint upon inflamed passions and malignant fucy ? The world 
has seen, often, ilie violence, i?bich envy can pnrpose, and produce. 
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And where a comparison is made between present and past ^mee, it 
may be said, we sufier littJe in our own times, from the worst cause of 
public discontents and distraction. We may well enough bo prepared 
for the worst tilings, but we should remember that the fear of the public 
contempt can alone prevent the perpetration of them. At present, in 
our eonntry, iJio public virtne is too active to admit the full trimnpli of 
envious prosecutors of good fame. The best rule, in the present stale 
of things, is to suffer Time to be the interpreter of the actions of men: 
not to approve or condemn, till calm inquiry has done all its office, 
scad then we may find ihe trae valQe of our national benefactors. April 
29, 1S05, 

The great paius taken to increase all prejudices against the French 
when ihey had little power over the abuses which their subjects con mit 
while every indulgence was given to ihe English, loo plainly diicov 
ered prejudices, which ought most seriously to be reprehended Pai 
should any American be from any disposition to e">.cite needless 
prejudices against any nation. Far should he be from justifying in 
injury from one that had not the same favor from another. To pre- 
serve our Independence, we must deal justly, and be ciicumspect with 
all. If no political evils could arise, we might be Indiifereut on this 
subject But lo the French we have no attachments which interest 
cannot create. Of the British, we have all the partiality which can 
belong to customs and laws. We should cultivate favor with all, but 
upon the great principles which ail will justify. But are we eti'angers 
ta the artifices by which an undue foreign influence can be obtained ? 
Have we never suffered from them f Is there a generous Englishman 
who cannot distinguish between justice lo his nation, and a submission 
to his unreasonable claims ? Is there one who does not wish to 
feel the distinction ? Let it not then be supposed, that a love of our 
own nation, above any other, is a hatred of any nation. We wish the 
firmest affection between the two nations established upon honor and 
justice. But when they violate tlie laws of nations, when they commit 
depredations upon the unprotected commerce of individuals, and seize 
without notice upon the innocent as their prey — we must be forgiven 
if we say, we abhor commerce with such a nation, and wilhdraw from 
every alliance with oppression. Sept. 19, 1805. 

It ifl among the last altetnpts lo degrade the immortd President of 
the United States, to insinuate that his friends feared fo display to the 
whole world the fnll histoiy of Washington. Justice to the history of 
onr country would sprend a glory round our national benefactor, and 
discover to liie nation new causes of their sincere gratitude. To the 
29 
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historian, no objection Bhonld be made by which he might he diseour- 
Bged in hia utmost invOBtigations. We leave him not only every oeeur- 
reace, but all the colore by which he eonld emblazon it. We hope he 
will not withhold a single circumatance, provided he ia not disposed Ki 
leave it unked and unexplained. Let him tell the whole Crulh, and it 
Tfill raiae a monument of glorj to the Preaident of the Uniled 8tftl«a. 
Wb may venture to predict all these advantages from the past success 
of his enemies. He is more known, more esteemed, more illustrious, 
by every attempt to kijure his reputation. When political character is 
confounded with domestic anecdote which cannot be explained, scandal 
is confounded, and envy speechless. Noe, 4, 1805. 

Ill August, 1806, an advertisement appeared in the 
Register, stating that " The Salem Register having been 
supported in its editorial department by the voluntary 
assistance of its friends since the decease of the late 
editor, Mr. Carletou, the proprietors are desirous of 
obtaining an editor to conduct the same in future." 
No new arrangement appears to have been made, how- 
ever, till July, 180T, when Warwick Palfray, jun. who 
had been an apprentice with Carleton, formed a partner- 
ship with Haven Pool, and purchased the entire estab- 
lishment. Pool k, Palfray conducted the business, as 
partners till the decease of Pool, in July, 1811. From 
that time to January, 1835, Palfray was the sole editor 
and proprietor, when~--he received, as a partner, John 
Chapman, who had served an apprentJceship in the 
office. This connection was not of long continuance. 
Mr. Palfrey died on the 23d of August, 1838, at the 
age of fifty-one years, 

Warwick Palfray, jun. was a native of Salem, and 
a descendant of Peter Palfray, the first settler in that 
place, — he having taken up his abode there some years 
before the arrival of Governor Endicott. With but 
slight advantages of education, from an unaided appren^ 
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tice in a prln ling-office, he became the editor and pro- 
prietor of an important and influential newspaper. At 
the time of his decease, he was a member of the com- 
mon council of the city of Salem, — an office, which 
he had held from the organization of the city govern- 
ment. He had represented his native town several 
years, in the House of Representatives of the state, 
where he was an active and useful member. 

Mr. Palfray began his apprenticeship with Carleton 
in 1801. After the death of Carleton, while the Regis- 
ter was held as the property of Carleton's heirs, and for 
two years after, while it was owned by a company of 
gentlemen, he was one of the principal conductors. 
When, in connection with Pool, in 1807, he became 
proprietor of the establishment, he was still a minor; 
but such was his intelligence, integrity, and stability of 
character, that he possessed the entire confidence of the 
friends of the Register and the party of which it was 
the organ ; and the event showed that their confidence 



An obituary notice in the Register, from which some 
of the preceding facts have been derived, — written, 
undoubtedly by a friendly hand, but, I believe, from 
pei-sonal knowledge, without exaggeration — furnishes 
the following paragraphs : — 

Under Uie editorial care of Mr. Palftay, ihe Register has had a pop- 
ularity and influence probably equal to any semi-weoWj paper in the 
Btate, It was under his charge during the whole period of the Em- 
bargo and War, and all Iho oxcitement incident lo that period of embil> 
tecod political feeling and almost deadly party hostili^; — yet, oot- 
■withetanding all the excitement of those periods, he gave as little just 
caose of offence as any man living could. PoEseesed of the most gen- 
erous aoA. honorable feelings, he never wiMngly gave just cause of 
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offence fo a, political opponent P rs na w re ways paitt- 

ful to him ; and at those period d il w b w e placed 

at the editorial dosit, it was h g le p nr rora the 

papers handed him for puhlicati h d ar ow d when he 

could not, consistently with poll ca d wh rem personal 
allnsions, to soflisn them to the utmost limit. liittle, at those periods, 
did his political opponents, who were censuring the hitlerness of the 
communications, know how much he had attenuated their violence, 
and how he had to struggle with his correspondents to restrain the 
madness of party. 

Mr, Palfraj was a, firm, unwavering, and consistent politician, Sqc- 
cess never made him assume an ungenerous attitude towards his politi- 
cal opponents, and defeat never discouraged from peraevecance lo gain 
the ascendency for what he deemed correct principles and measures. 
He never truckled to power nor sought personal advantages ibr him- 
self. All the ofBces ho held were nnsonght ; for he was uncommonly 
modest end diffident of his own powers and claims. Though for years 
the uncompromising combatant of the old federal party, no man wes 
more gratified than himseif at that epocha of good ffceling, when it was 
considered proper for those, who had heen so long estranged from each 
other by ra staken v ews of eadi other's opinions and principles, to act 
in concert, and no man felt less of the leaven of old party than 
h mself 

In the pn ale relations of life, Mr. Palfray was incapable of giving 
oftencB araonnt ng o an insult. His heart was the abode of pure 
thoughts — hs 1 fe tlie exemplar of good principles. The tongue of 
calumny, in the times of bitterest political animosity, never breathed 
a syllable against the spotless purity of his life and character. 

After the death of Mr. Palfray, the Register was 
continued, for a year or two by John Chapman, the sur- 
viving partner. A son of Mr, Palfray, (Charles W.) 
then became associated with Mr. Chapman, and the 
paper is now published by them. Its appearance indi- 
cates that the coDcern is prosperous, and that those, who 
conduct it, intend it shall lose none of its well-founded 
claims to support. 

The Salem Register, from its commencement, has 
been the favored channel, through which many good 
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and able writers have chosea to diffuse their political 
opinions. Whatever offence it may have given to polit- 
ical opponents, it cannot be denied that its sentiments 
have been promulgated with great ability. In its early 
stages, the late Judge Story (before his appointment to 
the bench of the supreme court) was a liberal contribu- 
tor. Andrew Dunlap, a lawyer of promising talents, 
was one of the writers, previous to 1825; and Joseph 
E. Sprague (the present sheriff of Essex county) fre- 
quently enriched its columns with political disquisitions. 
But it is generally believed tliat the writer on whom the 
conductors mainly relied for aid, was the Rev. WOliam 
Bentley. Of the character, and career of this gentle- 
man, — so often mentioned in the preceding pages of this 
volume, — the following memoir has been compiled, 
from such notices of him as appeared in newspapers 
soon after his death, and from the personal recol- 
lections of one of his intimate friends. 

William Bentley was bom in Boston, June 93, 
1759. He was the son of Joshua and Elizabeth Bentley, 
and was named William in honor of his maternal grand- 
father, William Paine, who was a man of some property 
at the northerly part of Boston. This old gentleman 
had a strong attachment to this grandchild, : 
his early education, and paid his expenses i 
Young Bentley was early distinguished for his natural 
talents, and for his uncommon acquisitions in classical 
and general literature. He graduated in 1777, and was 
immediately employed as assistant teacher in the Boston 
Latin Grainmar school, where he had been fitted for 
college; and, in 1779, he was the preceptor of the 
North Grammar school. He was appointed tutor in 
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Greek and Latin at Harvard College, in 1780, and 
while holding this office he prepared himself for the 
ministry. On the 24th of September, 1783, he was 
ordained, as colleague pastor with the Rev, James Dimon, 
over the East Church in Salem. His colleague died In 
1788, and Mr. Bentley continued his pastoral relation, 
alone, with the church, till his death, December 29, 
1819. He was distinguished for the position, which he 
took in the early part of his career, — with his friend 
and class-mate, the Rev. James Freeman, of Boston, — 
in favor of Unitarianism. 

In 1794, when William Carleton undertook the publi- 
cation of the Salem Gazette, he and Mr. Bentley 
boarded with an old lady, — a relative of Carleton's; 
and, to assist the young kinsman of his landlady, Mr. 
Bentley was induced to write a summary of news, 
weekly, for the Gazette. Not long after, Carleton had 
a long and severe sickness, and, as an act of friendship, 
he conducted the paper alone. While thus engaged, he 
opened a correspondence with Professor Ebeling of 
Hamburg, who was preparing a History and Geography 
of the United States. The German professor wanted 
materials, and Mr. Bentley took unwearied pains to col- 
lect and send them to him; He sent all the curious 
books he could procure and wrote many letters. It 
then occurred to him that, by writing a summary of 
intelligence for the Gazette, he might aid both Ebeling 
and Carleton, and this was the origin and' motive of his 
labors in that department of the paper ; for he was never 
paid a dollar for his services, which were constantly and 
industriously continued for near a quarter of a century. 
The various newspapers, received in exchange for Carie- 
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ton's paper, Mr. Beiitley was accustomed to pack in the 
neatest manner, and send to Prafessor Ebeling, with an 
index to such papers and articles as he deemed most 
important. In return for such books as Mr. Bentley 
sent to him, the Professor sent German publications, but 
no cash transactions ever passed between them.* 

Mr. Bentley w^ one of the earliest members of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and was induced to 
write for its Collections a History of Salem ; but becom- 
ing disgusted with the conduct of one of the publishing 
committee, (the Rev. Dr. Morse,) he abandoned the 
design after having made some progress. This is to be 
regretted; for he was minutely acquainted with every 
interesting incident concerning his adopted town, and 
retained in his iron memory, a thousand facts, which he 
had labored to collect, but which he had not recorded. 

Nothing could exceed the labor and activity of Mr. 
BenlJey in his profession, and in every department of 
social life. He left three thousand three hundred ser- 
mons, and fifty-six other manuscripts of various sizes, 
some quite large and elaborate, in which he had re- 
corded the events of the passing day, and his observa- 
tions in philosophy, theology, astronomy, meteorology, 
geology, and many other branches of science, that, in 
his day, were rarely attended to by the scholar. He 
was expert in at Ifeast twenty-one languages, besides 
having that smattering of others, which arises from a 

• In 1818, Israel ThOmdike, of Boston, purchaaed Ihe library of Prtpfcseor Ebe. 
lisg, and, pmeuled il lo Hotvard GoUege. The i 
had tecelved <tom Mr. Benlley had been bonnd, i 
volumeB, m& Ihey faini. an inleiestins ponion o 
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thorojgh acquaintance with so many. In Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian, he probably had no rival 
in this country. He read al! the popular languages of 
Europe, not excepting the Russian. He corresponded 
with the petty chiefs of Arabia and Eastern Africa ; and 
it is related of him, that when the Tunisian ambassador 
presented his credentials to our government, no one, but 
Mr. Eentley, could translate iheni. His library con- 
tained four thousand volumes, and was the largest and 
best private library in the nation, except that of Mr. 
Jefferson. 

His devotedness to books did not prevent an unusual 
attention to the concerns of the people of his parish. 
Besides writing such an immense number of sermons, 
averaging nearly two a week for thirty-six years, his 
visits to every member of bis congregation were fre- 
quent, and his knowledge of all their concerns was such 
as to enable him to be their best comforter and friend. 

Mr. Bentley's cabinet of Natural History was large, 
until the establishment of the Salem Museum, in which 
he took an active part, induced him to deposite his col- 
lection where it would be more useful. As many of his 
parishioners' were ship-masters and sea-faring men, bis 
opportunities for gaining an acquaintance with distant 
parts of the worid were numerous and well improved; 
and the Summaries of the Register and the mercantile 
portion of Walsh's arithmetic, which he contributed 
gratuitously, show how be used his knowledge. Few 
scholars wrote so rapidly and so well as Mr. Bentley. 
We refer to bis penmanship, of which his manuscripts 
in Hebrew, Greek, and Arabic, as well as in the com- 
mon characters; are beautiful specimens of chirography. 
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The mass of useful knowledge, thus collected, lie poured 
out liberally in his Summaries, and in conversation, 
which he loved, and in which he particularly excelled. 
The study of so many languages evidently had an unfa- 
vorable influence upon his style of writing his vernacu- 
lar, which, in his latter days, was sometimes obscure, 
and marred by the use of words, etymologic ally correct, 
but not conformable to popular usage. 

In politics, Mr. Bcntley was strictly a republican, but 
his writings were not of the stamp to give them cuiTency 
with the federal party. As the technical republican 
was not the most powerful party in the state of Massa- 
chusetts, however it may have been in the nation, there 
can be no doubt that his attainments and talents were 
treated with less regard than if be had belonged to the 
other party. Educated at Harvard, a tutor in that 
college for several years, unequaled as a biblical critic 
and a linguist, if there was any honor in an academical 
degree, he was, undoubtedly, entitled to it ; but while 
degrees were liberally bestowed on men, who had not a 
tithe of his merits as a scholar, his claims were passed 
by and repudiated till there was no grace in conferring 
the honor. In August, 1819, the degree of D. D. was 
conferred upon him by the corporation of Harvard ; but, 
if the formality of acceptance was necessary to constitute 
him a Doctor of Divinity, he was never one of that class 
by virtue of a sheet of parchment. It has been said 
that, some yeai-s before, those who opposed him on the 
ground of religious sentiment, offered to confer on him 
the degree of LL. D. (to which, probably, he had as 
fair a claim as many, who receive it,) but that one or 
two of his friends in the corporation objected to this as 
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insulting to his clerical character, and, of course, the 
matter was dropped. His will was made a month or 
two before the doctorate in divinity was conferred, but 
the tardy honor did not induce him to alter it, and bis 
hbrary which was bis chief wealth, was scattered among 
other institutions. To the last, however, be cherished a 
deep interest in the prosperity of his alma mater, as his 
Diary fuiiy proves; and no one, it is presumed, ever 
heard him express disappointment or regret at the neg- 
lect, which was but too apparent to every one else. 

In his editorial capacity, Mr. Bentley was always re- 
spectful, though firm. No charge to the contrary was 
ever brought against him ; and in an attempt to " draw 
him in," when Carleton was indicted for publishing a 
libel on Timothy Pickering, his political opponents were 
disappointed. He was a true patriot. He loved his 
country and her institutions, and never hesitated to say 
so. He sought no dislinclion ; and though honored with 
the persona! regard of more than one President, nothing 
could induce him to ask any favor for himself. When, 
in 1805, Mv. Jefferson invited him to take charge of 
what he intended should become a national college in 
Virginia, Mr. Bentley promptly declined, remarking to 
his friends, that his people were his wife, and as he 
could not take them to Washington, he would never 
consent to a divorce. As an instance of his patriotism, 
it is related that when the Constitution frigate was driven 
into Marblehead by three British ships, and fears were 
entertained that she might be captured, he was perform- 
ing his ordinary service in the pulpit. Some one in- 
formed him of the circumstance, and he instantly stopped 
the services, announced the intelligence to the congrega- 
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tion, and, remarking that they could 'worship God at all 
times, but could save the Coostitution only by immediate 
action, he left the pulpit, hurried to the fort at Marble- 
head, reported himself to the commander, and requested 
to be placed where he could be of service. He was 
ordered to stand by one of the guns. The danger was 
soon over, and returning to Salem in time for the after- 
noon service, be delivered an estempore sermon on 
patriotism, from the text, " There go the ships ! " 

In stature, Mr. Bentley was below the middle size ; 
he was even short, and appeared the more so, because 
he was always fat. At the age of fifty-two, he weighed 
two hundred and fouL'teen pounds, though hardly above 
five feet in height. In his personal habits, he would 
have done credit to the best modem teachers of physi- 
ology. Personal cleanliness was a virtue with him, and 
no day passed without mucb exercise in walking, which 
he believed to be the best exercise for a scholar. All 
his writing was done while he was In a standing posture. 
He never used a chair in bis study ; but he had one 
low bench, on which he sat, if he sat at all. Temper- 
ance was another of his virtues. He always retired 
early, and usually studied or wrote an hour or two before 
sunrise. His food was always simple, and very uniform 
at home, for he had been admonished, many years before 
his death, that there was some organic trouble at the 
heart. This, no doubt, caused his death. Having been 
to see a parishioner, who had just returned from a long 
voyage, and slaying after his hour of retiring to rest, he 
hurried home. The night was excessively cold ; and, 
when he entered the room, he stood wilh his back to 
the fire_, apologizing (o his landlady for staying out so 
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late, and fell upon the floor, and died instantly. It was 
supposed that the transition from the cold atmosphere to 
a warm Sre so increased the flow of blood as to proiiuce 
suffocation. 

No man, probably, was better prepared to die. A life 
of the most unbounded charity, of purity, innocence, and 
simplicity, and of active usefulness, is no mean prepara- 
tion for death ; but, besides being armed at ail points, 
which have reference to the world to come, Mr. Bentley 
had settled up with the present world. The sums he 
gave away, for useful and benevolent objects, would 
Startle one, who knew how limited his salary was and 
how much of it, due from poor parishioners, was never 
paid. It is a singular fact that, at his death, he did 
not owe a cent, and nothing was due to him that he 
would ever have attempted to collect. When his execu- 
tor was called on, by the probate court, for his accounts, 
there were no materials from which to make one, — the 
legacies having been duly delivered, and the executor 
being the residuary legatee. In his will, Mr. Bentley 
requested his executor to hum all his manuscripts ; but 
he has, prudently, kept them, until most of those per- 
sons, who were noticed in them, especially in the Diary, 
have passed away, and a mass of facts has been pre- 
served for future antiquaries. 

Mr. Bentley puhliahed hut little beyond what he 
wrote for the Salem newspapers. His first publication 
was a small Hymn Book for the use of his society, in 
1789, which passed through two or three editions. 
Next was his History of Salem, in the first series of the 
Histoiical Collections, — never completed. Two or three 
Masonic Addresses, and seven or eight Sermons, — one 
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of which was the election sermon when Governor Sulli- 
van was first chosen — complete the catalogue- 
Mr. Bentley rode only on short excursions in his 
neighborhood. He was never in Rhode-Island, Con- 
necticut, or Vermont ; in Maine only once ; in New- 
Hampshire but twice ; and was never out of New-Eng- 
land. Yet his knowledge of every part of the world 
was more exact than some of the greatest travelers ever 
acquire. He loved home ; and was so much attached 
to it when it had hecome familiar, that he changed his 
boarding- pi ace only once during his whole ministry. 

His antiquarian knowledge surpassed that of any other 
man in New-England. The notices of men and events, 
scattered throughout his Diary from 1783 to 1819, 
would form several volumes. His notices of hooks, of 
subjects in Natural History, and his statistical tables, are 
equally copious and extensive. 

There are still living, — 1850, — one brother and one 
sister of Mr. Bentley, at the ages of seventy-three and 
seventy-seven years. His father died at the age of 
ninety-five, , and his grandfather at eighty-four. The 
latter was bom in England, and was brought to this 
country, when a boy, by his father, who was an officer 
in the expedition against Quebec, and perished there, 
leaving his child an orphan in Boston. The father and 
grandfather were both mechanics. 

The funeral of Mr. Bentley took place in Salem, 
January 3, 1820. The devotional services were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Messrs. Kirkland and Prince, and 
a sermon was preached by Professor Everett. The 
funeral procession was long, composed of the members 
of the church and society, relatives, municipal and public 
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characters, and a large column of Free , Masons. Ma- 
sonic solemnities were performed at the tomb by the 
officers of Essex Lodge, of which he was a member. 

The obituary notices of Dr. Bentley were numerous ; 
and those newspapers, which had been violent In their 
remarks on his career as a politician, were courteous and 
respectful to his memory. The Salem Gazette, which 
had probably treated him with more indignity than any 
other paper, after mentioning his death, said, — "As a 
divine he was distinguished for extensive erudition ; as a 
preacher, he was eloquent and brilliant. His activity 
and industry in literary pursuits never diverted his atten- 
tion from his parochial duties; he was the friend, coun- 
selor and guide of his parishioners, and ^Iways enjoyed 
their warmest attachment and affection. To the poor 
and unfortunate he carried not empty professions of 
sympathy, but he was their active friend and comforter- 
He daily sought the abodes of misery, poverty, and mis- 
fortune, and, to the extent of his pecuniary resources, 
administered to their relief and comfort. His influence, 
his example,. and his most active exertions, were devoted 
to the alleviation of sorrow and suffering. His extensive 
and various attainments in literature and science, and his 
familiar knowledge of most of the ancient and modern 
languages, have given him merited celebrity among the 
learned of this country and of Europe, He was a prin- 
cipal and active member of the Historical and Antiqua- 
rian societies, and was ever an enthusiastic friend of our 
University and other literary establishments." 
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I COULD never discover the origin of the almost deadly 
feud, which existed between Benjamin Austin, jun. and 
Benjamin Russell ; and it may be questioned whether 
any one can refer to any specific act or word, as the 
cause of it. It is difScuU to conceive how the news- 
paper squibs which would now be considered harmless, 
or too contemptible to excite serious anger or lasting 
animosity, should have kindied such furious and impla- 
cable hatred. Mr. Austin began to write under the 
signature of " Honestus," in March, 1786, — about two 
years after Russell began to publish the Centinel ; and 
not long after he is alluded to in the Centinel by the 
nick-name of Honee, an epithet which grew into com- 
mon use, insomuch that many people supposed that to 
be the real name of the man. Whether this abbrevia- 
tion of his signature, which he had adopted, was 6rst 
suggested by Russell, is not, and probably never will be 
known. If it were' so, — and if the continued repeti- 
tion of it in the Centinel, and afterwards in other papers 
that were opposed to the Chronicle in politics, fixed it 
upon the individual, personally, — it seems hardly cred- 
ible, that the reproach, — if it were a reproach, — 
should have made a wound so deep as to lead to the 
scene at the town-meeting in Fanueil Hall. Before that 
occurrence, there is nothing in either of the papers, — 
that, at the present day, would be thought of conse- 
quence enough to prevent a recognition of courtesy on a 
public occasion like that ; — certainly not any thing suffi- 
cient to warrant so harsh and rude a remark as that made 
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by Austin, in presence of their assembled fellow-citizens. 
Political hostility had not then risen to its burning fever ; 
and on some points, the two combatant individuab had 
acted not only in perfect unison, but rather seemed to 
emulate each other to produce certain effects. Person- 
alities, more disgusting, and quite as irritating in charac- 
ter and purpose, are to bs seen almost every day in the 
leading political papers. I think there must have been 
some occurrence, the nature and history of which are 
lost in obscurity, to open such a fountain of bitter 
waters. The quarrels of editors would form a curious 
and not worthless volume. 

After the account of the trial, which h given in the 
text, appeared in the Apollo, Russe'l was called upon 
by numerous friends, — probably many who had not 
seen that report, — to publish a statement, which one of 
his friends had prepared for the Centinel. He consented 
to the publication, although, at first, being a party con- 
cerned, be resolved to be silent. His first allusion to 
the affair is this : — 

It was not lie ititention of Ito editor to adnut any remarks or strict- 
ures on the litigalion between him and Mr. A^^ , into the Centinel; 

becanso he supposed his antagonist so completely mortified, that any 
observations thereon wonld appear like unmanly exultation — and he 
had reason to expect silence on the part of that antagonist. He has, 
however, been disappointed in the latter particnlar: and recogniziog as 

he does, the acurrilily of A io the Chroniele, he is necessitated to 

meet him in a field of scribbling controrersy. If he occupies any por- 
tion of the public attention, which might have heen directed to a more 
worthy object, his apology must be received, inasmuch as he is not a 
volimleer in the service. 

In the same paper, a correspondent hinted that, if any 
one should vote for the Chronicle candidate for senator 
(meaning Austin) on the first of Apri!, he would richly 
merit " the compliment of the day." Russell, in a sub- 
sequent paper, said, — "The senatorial demagogue has 
long held the copy-right of scurrility and abuse. To 
reply to his dirt, in kind, would be an invasion of that 
right, and entitle him to another action of damage. 
20s." This appears to be the last reference to the mat- 
ter, in the Centinel. 
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